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X  B£  connexion  of  astronomy  with  geography  is  so 
evident^  and  both  in  conjunction  so  necessary  to  a 
liberal  education^  that  no  man  will  be  thought  to 
have  deserved  ill  of  the  republic  of  letters,  who  has 
applied  liis  endeavours  to  diffuse  more  universally 
the  knowledge  of  these  useful  sciences,  or  to  render 
the  attainment  of  them  easier ;  for  as  no  branch  of 
literature  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  them, 
so  there  is  none  which  impresses  more  pleasing  ideas 
on  the  mind,  or  affords  it  a  more  rational  enter* 
tainment. 

The  fifth  edition  of  my  father's  treatise  on  the 
globes  being  out  of  print,  I  was  solicited  to  reprint 
it  *.  To  obviate  several  objections  to  the  form  in 
which  he  had  disposed  the  problems,  I  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  present  work,  in  which 
they  are  arranged  in  a  more  methodical  manner,  and 
ft  great  number  added  to  them.     Such  facts  are  also 


*  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1766,  the  third  in  1772.  A  r«. 
printal  of  this  ohsolete  work  Avas  made  in  IS'lO,  bj  the  brother 
(D.  Adams)  of  our  late  author,  which  he  has  denomioated; 
The  Thirtieth  EiHiionH!       edit. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

occasionally  introduced,  such  observations  inter- 
spersed, and  such  relative  information  communi- 
cated, as  it  is  presumed  w^ill  excite  curiosity,  and 
fix  attention*. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  in  this  work,  I  found  • 
that  it  was  easy  to  render  it  subservient  to  my  plan 
of  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  ^^  Essays  de- 
scribing THE  Use  of  Mathematical  and  Phi- 
losophical Instruments;"  for  the  description  of 
those  which  have  been  contrived  to  smooth  the  path 
to  the  science  of  astronomy,  or  to  facihtate  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  depending  on  it,  could  no  where  be 
introduced  with  so  much   propriety,  as  in  a  work 

'  which  treated  of  its  elementary  principles. 

To  further  this  design,  it  was  necessary  to  prefix 
an  introduction  to  astronomy.  This  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  in  the  first,  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ; 
from  this  situation  he  considers  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  finds  that  all  is  regular  and  har- 
monious. In  the  second  part,  his  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  appearances  of  the  planetary  bodies,  as 
observed  from  the  ^arth.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
the  tutor  would,  at  this  part,  exhibit  to  his  pupil 
the  various  phenomena  in  the  heavens  themselves : 

.  by  teaching  him  thus-  to  observe  for  himself,  he 
would  not  only  raise  his  curiosity,  but  so  fix  the  im- 
pressions which  the  objects  have  made  on  his  mind, 
that  by  proper  cultivation  they  would  prove  a  fruitful 
source  of  useful  employment ;  and  he  would  thereby 
also  gratify  that  eager  desire  after  novelty,   which 
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iiontinually  animates  Voung  minds,  and  furnish  them 
with  objects  on^which  to  exercise  their  natural  acti- 
vity. In  the  third  part  of  this  introduction,  the  re^' 
ceived,  or  Copernican  system  is  explained  :  by  this 
system  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  ra- 
tionally  accounted  for ;  it  shews  us  how  to  reconcile 
the  real  state  of  things  with  the  fallacies  arising  from 
the  senses ;  and  teaches  us  that  the  irregularities  ob- 
servable in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  situation 
froni  which  they  are  observed.  Astronomy,  in  com- 
mon with  other  branches  of  mathematics,  while,  it 
strengthens  the  powers  of  the  mind,  restrains  it 
from  rash  presumption,  and  disposes  it  to  a  rational 
assent. 

The  principles  of  the  Copernican  system  are  fur- 
ther elucidated  in  the  third  Essay ;  in  which  the 
most  improved  planetarium,  lunarium,  and  tellurian, 
are  described.  These  instruments,  though  less  com- 
plicated in  their  construction  and  less  expensive  to 
the  purchaser,  than  those  large  ones  heretofore  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  are  equally,  perhaps  better, 
adapted  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  astrono- 
my. In  describing  them,  it  was  necessary  to  recon^ 
sider  many  subjects  which  had  been  previously  treat- 
ed ;  but  as^they  are  here  placed  in  another  point  ojf 
view,  presented  to  the  mind  under  a  different  form, 
are  generally  described  in  other  words,  and  often 
with  the  addition  of  new  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
repetitions,  so  far  from  being  an  object  of  complaint, 

will  be  found  to  contribute  to  the  main  intention  of 
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this,  work,  by  conveying  further  instruction,  fixing 
it  more  deeply  in  tlie  mind,  and  rendering  that  ob- 
vious which  before  might  be  found  difficult. 

One  part  seemed  wanting  to  an  introductory  trea- 
tise on  practical  astronomy ;  something  that  would 
gently  lead  the  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
pkrt  of  this  science,  a  branch  of  astronomy  to  which 
we  aw  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
heaven,  by  which  geography  has  been  improved, 
tnd  by  which  the  passage  of  ships  over  the  trackless 
ocean  is  facilitated. 

There  is  no  part  of  mathematical  science  more 
simple  and  easy,  than  the  measurement  of  the  relative 
positions  and  distances  of  inaccessible  objects ;  yet  to 
the  uninstnicted,  to  determine  the  distance  of  a  ship 
oti  the  ocean,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  clouds 
and  meteors  that  float  in  the  atmosphere,  to  fix  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  &c.  are  problems 
that  have  ever  appeared  to  be  above  the  reach 
©f  human  art ;  they  are  therefore  particularly  calcu- 
lilted  to  engTige  the  attention  of  young  minds,  and 
may  be  %i&ed  to  encourage  diligence,  and  reward 
Tipplication. 

To  introduce  the  pupil  to  this  branch  of  astrono^ 
my,  I  have  described  two  instruments,  each  of 
which  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  of  small  ex- 
pence.  By  these  he  may  find  the  distance  of  any 
inaccessible  object,  the  height  of  a  spire,  a  mountain, 
ttr  any  <^ther  elevation ;  learn  to  plot  a  field ;  ascer- 
tain the  altitnde  of  a  cloud,  a  fire  bail,  or  any  other 
meteor ;  ^etermiae  with  accuiwy  thehourof  the  day. 
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the  latitude  or  longitude  of  a  place,  with  many  other 
curious  problems.  In  the  selection  of  these,  for  the 
first  edition,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I 
received  from  an  ingenious  friend. 


The  Editor  to  this  sixth  edition,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  Reader ,  that  this  work  has  been  again 
carefully  revised  by  him,  all  observed  errors  correctf 
edf  new  astronomical  discoveries  inserted,  including 
a  plate  of'  the  path  and  descriptions  of  the  ttvo, 
recent  very  remai^kable  comets,  and  such  other  ad* 
ditions  made,  as  appeared  necessary  to  the  infor^ 
mation  of  the  beginner,  and  the  use  of  the  preceptor. 

On  the  decease  of  our  worthy  author,  some  years 
hack,  his  widow,  not  meeting  with  a  liberal  an4 
adequate  offer,  either  by  private  treaty,  or  public 
auction,  jor  the  copy-^rightsof  her  husbands  valuable 
works;  on  her  application  to  the  Editor  and  his 
Brother,  by  an  advanced  tender,  they  became,  inu 
partially,  the  purchasers.  This  explanation^  will 
prevent  the  effect  of  an  unjust  insinuation  or  misre-- 
presentation.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  Editor,  without 
the  imputation  of  arrogance  to  himself  may  add, 
that  the  works  have  been  rendered  the  most  correct  in 
his  own  department,  by  thmi  coming  under  his  at-- 
tention  and  revision. 

Holborn,  August  1,  IS  12. 
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NEW  BRITISH  GLOBE^. 


W,  and  S.JONES  think  it  proper  hereby  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  there  are  now  completed  two  entire  new  sets  of  engraved 
plates,  for  Globes  of  eighteen  and  twelve  inches  diameter.  The  many 
recent  geographical  and  ashonomical  discoveries  have  rendered  the 
old  globes  inaccurate  and  obsolete,  and  new  ones  indispensably 
necessary. 

On  the  18-inch  Terrestrial,  are  inserted  all  the  lastest  discoveries 
from  tne  voyages  of  Capt.  Cook,  yancouvre,  PerousCt  &c.  engraved  from 
an  accurate  drawing  by  Mr.  Arrowsmilh,  and  all  the  names  of  the 
places  delineated  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner.  On  the  Celestial,  h 
depicted  the  exact  places  of  more  than  6000  stars,  clusters,  planetary, 
nebulae,  &c.  communicated  by  Dr.  Herschel  and  other  astronomers, 
and  calculated,  in  position,  for  the  present  century,  or  the  year  1800, 
hy  fy.  Jones,  The  size  of  these  Globrs,  whuh  is  considered  of  the 
dimeasions  the  most  manjigeable,  retvlers  them  comprehensiveof  many 
particulars  not  to  be  contained  in  smaller  ones.  The  graduation  of  the 
great  circles  are  to  20  minutes  of  a  degree;  and  by  sinipleand  improv- 
eil  hour  circles,  the  time  is  shewn  to  a  few  minutes.  The  Globes  are  so 
constructed,  as  in  Ihe  simplest  manner  to  be  capable  of  all  solutions 
that  it  is  possible  for  globes  to  give,  and  the  names  are  in  the  English 
language. 

The  general  prices,  per  pair,  are  from  8  to  18  guineas,  according 
to  the  frames,  mounting,  &c.  as  may  be  seen  in  /A^.  and  S,  Jones's 
Csctalogue  of  instruments  annexed. 

The  12-inch  Globes  are  reduced  copies  of  the  above  I8.incii,  and 
contain  rather  more  than  half  the  countrit^s,  stars,  &c.  that  are  upon 
the  18-inche3.    The  graduations  of  the  great  circle  are  to  30  minutes 
or  half  a  degree, 

..The  price  in  plain  frames,  1  he  pair,  is  4  guineas,  and  $  shillings  for 
the  addition  of  a  compass  fitted  to  both  horizons  of  the  Globes,  la 
mahogany  claw-feet  frames,  6  guineas. 

'  The  Globes  may  be  packed  securely  in  packing  cases,  so  as  to  be 

conveyed  salely  to  all  parts  qf  the  wofld. 
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PART  h 

Mankind  have  in  aM  ages  been  desirous  of  form^ 
ing  rational  conceptions  of  thB  nature  and  motion 
of  those  bodies  that  appear  in  the  vast  Concave  above 
their  heads.  Amidst  the  infinitei  variety  of  objects 
which  surround  them  On  every  side,  the  heavenly 
bodies  m\ist  have  been  amongst  those  which  first  at-^ 
tracted  their  attention.  They  are  of  all  objects  the 
most  conspicuous,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
beautiful. 

Astronomy  instructs  Us  in*  the  laws,  or  rules,  that 
govern  and  direct  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  host. 
It  weighs  and  considers  the  powers  by  which  they, 
circulate  in  their  orbs.  It  enables  us  to  discover 
their  size,  determine  their  distance,  explain  their 
various  phenomena,  and  correct  the  fallacieff  of  the 
fiwises  by  the  light  of  truth. 


%  A   VIEW  OF  THE    SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

colour  discerned,  nor  any  convergence  towards  the 
point  of  sight  be  perceived ;  oiir  judgment  could  not 
assist  us  in  distinguishing  the  distance  of  one  from 
the  other,  and  they  woukl  therefore  all  seem  to  be  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  spectator. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stan 
-and  planets,  appear  to  be  all  at  an  equal  distance 
from  us,  though  it  is  highly  probable,  that  some  of 
the  stars  are  many  milHons  of  times  nearer  to  us  than 
others.     The  sun  is  demonstrated  to  be  nearer  than 
any  of  the  stars.     The  m(Don  and  some  of  the  planets 
are  known  by  ocular  proof  to  be  nearer  to  us  than 
the  sun,  because  they  sometimes  come  between  it 
iand  our  eye,  and  hide  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of 
liis  disc,  from  our  view.     They  all,  however,  appear 
equally  distant,  and  as  if  placed  in  the  surface  of  & 
,  Sphere,  whereof  our  eye  is  the  centre.     In  whatever 
place,  therefore,  the  spectator  resides,  whether  it  bfe 
'  on  this  earth,  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  r^ions  of  saturn^ 
he  will  consider  that  place  as  the  middle  point  of 
the  universe,   and  the  centre  of  the  world;  for  it 
will  be  to  him  the  centre  of  a  spherical  surface,  in 
which  all  distant  bodies  seem  to  be  placed, 

..These  things  being  rendered  plain,  the  pupil  may 
|iroceed  to  consider  the  observations  of  the  solar 
spectator ;  to  whom,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
tjie  heavens  will  appear  as  the  surfece  of  a  concave 
_  i^ere,  concentrical  to  his  eye  :  in  this  sur&ce  he 
will  discover  an  innumerable  host  of  fixt  stiars,  which 
will  for  Sonne ,  time  engage  his  ^tention,  before  he 
disoDverft^that  they  may  be  <)i»tdinguiihecl  inti;  tw* 
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kinds;  the  one^  dispersed  through  the  whole  hea- 
yens,  differing  in  their  degree  of  brightness,  but  re- 
maining always  at  the  same  relative  distance  from 
each  other;  these  hfe  will  therefore  csiXl Jixed stars y 
or  only  stars.  Besides  these,  he  will  find  some  other* 
moving  among  the  forgoing  with  different  velocitiesr^^ 
which  he  will  call  wandering  stars  or  planets. 


OF   THE    CELESTIAL    SIGNS    AND    CONSTELLATIONS. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  our  spectator  will  eiir. 
deavour  to  find  out  some  method  of  distinguishing 
the  stars  from  each  other ;  concluding,  that  as  they  do 
not  change  their  relative  positions  one  to  the  other, 
he  may  easily  make  an  exact  description  of  them,  and 
by  repeated  observations  determine  the  position  and 
brder  which  subsist  among  them. 

That  he  may  avoid  confusion  in  description,  and 
be  able  to  point  out  any  particular  star,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  give  a  -  name  to  each,  he  will  divide 
them  into  several  parcels ;  to  each  of  these  he  will 
assign  a  figure  at  pleasure ;  these  assemblages  or 
groups  of  stars,  he  will  call  constellations.  Tlius, 
a  number  of  stars^  near  the  north  pole  is  caSed  the 
Beary  because  the  stars  which  compose  it  are  at  such 
distances  from  each  other,  that  th^  may  fell  within 
the  figure  of  a  bear.  Another  constellartion  is  called 
the  Shipy  because  that  collection  of  stars  which  oom^ 
pose  it  is  represented  upon  a  celestial  globe  as  coied* 
prized  within  some  part  of  the  figure  of  a  ship. 

a3  V 
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As  the  fixed  stars  will  appear  to  our  observer  of 
different  degrees  of  magnitude  and  splendor,  he  will 
divide  them  into  different  classes.  Those  which 
seem  the  largest  and  brightest,  he  will  call  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  the  smallest  that  we  can  see 
with  the  naked  eye  are  called  stai-s  of  the  sixth 
magnitude ;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  according  to 
their  different  apparent  sizes,  he  will  call  of  the  se- 
cond, third,  fourth,  or  fifth  magnitudes.  Those 
stars  which  cannot  be  seen  without  the  assistance 
of  a  telescope,  are  not  reckoned  in  any  of  these 
classes,  and  are  called  telescopic  stars. 

By  a  knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars  and  their  posi-* 
tions,  our  observer  will  obtain  so  many  fixed  points^ 
by  which  he  may  observe  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  the  relation  of  these  motions  to  each  other ;  he 
will  use  them  as  so  many  land-marks,  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed,  by  which  the  situations  of  other 
celestial  bodies  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  varieties 
to  which  they  are  subject  be  observed.  For,  from 
the  same  place,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
;  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  angle  formed  at  the 
spectator'^  eye  by  the  space  which  the  moving  body 
passes  oyer. 

To  measure  the  spaces,  the  stars  must  be  used, 
and  considered  as  so  many  luminous  points  fixed  in 
the  concavity  of  a  sphere,  whose  radius  is  indefinite, 
and  of  which  the  observer'^s  eye  is  the  centre.  We 
may  learn  from,  hence  the  necessity  of  forming  an 
exact  catalogue  of  stars,  and  of  determining  their 
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positions  with  accuracy  and  care.     With  such  a 
catalogue  the  science  of  astronomy  begins. 

Although,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  celestial  observation,  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  almost  impossible  to  number  the  stars ;  yet 
tlieir  relative  situations  have  been  so  carefully  ob- 
served by  astronomers,  that  they  have  not  only  been 
numbered,  but  even  their  places  in  the  heavens  have 
been  ascertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  re- 
lative situations  of  most  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  greatest  number  of  stars  that  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  are  to  be  seen  on  a  winter's  night> 
when  the  air  is  clear,  and  no  moon  appears.  But 
even  then  a  good  eye  can  scarce  distinguish  mor^ 
than  one  thousand  at  a  tinie  in  the  visible  hemifh 
phere  :  for,  though,  on  such  a  night,  they  aippear  to 
be  almost  innumerable,  this  appearance  is  a  decep-r 
tion,  that  arises  from  our  viewing  them  in  a  transient 
and  confused  maijfner;  whereas,  if  we  view  them 
distinctly,  and  only  consider  a  small  portion  of  the 
heavens  at  a  time,  and,  after  some  attention  t^  the 
situation  of  the  remarkable  stars  contained  in  that 
portion,  hlegin  to  count,  we  shall  be  surprized  at  th« 
smallness  of  their  number  and  the  ease  with  whi<4) 
they  may  be  enumerated. 

The  number  of  the  ancient  constellations  was  48^ 
in  thesis  were  included  10^22  stars*     Many  oonst^-  • 
lations  have  been  added  by  modem  astronomers;  tp 
that  the  catalogue  of  Flamsteed  and  Z)e  la  Cqiile, 
when  added  together,  are  found  to  contain  aear^five 

a4 
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thousand  stars.  The  names  of  the  constellations^ 
their  situation  in  the  heavens^  with  other  particulars,, 
are  best  leam^  by  studying  the  artificial  representa- 
tion of  the  heavens,  a  modem  celestial  globe. 

The  Galaxy  or  milky  way  must  not  be  neglected ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  appearances  in  the 
heavens ;  it  is  a  broad  circle  of  a  whitish  hue,  in 
some  places  it  is  double,  but  for  the  most  part  con- 
sists of  a  single  path  surrounding  the  whole  celestial 
concave.  The  great  Galileo  discovered  by  the  tele- 
scope, that  the  portion  of  the  heavens  which  this- 
'  circle  passes  through  was  every  where  filled  with  an 
infinite  multitude  of  exceeding  small  stars,  too  small 
to  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye,  but  by  the  com- 
bination of  their  light,  diflTusing  a  shining  whiteness 
through  the  heavens.  Mr.  Brydone  says,  that  when 
he  wais  at  the  top  of  Mount  jEtna,  the  milky  way 
had  the  most  beautiful  effect,  appearing  like  a  pure 
flame  that  stiot  across  the  heavens. 

The  stars  appear  of  a  sensible  magnitude  to  the 
naked  eye,  because  the  retina  is  not  only  affected  by 
the  rays  of  light  which  are  emitted  directly  from 
them,  but  by  many  thousands  more,  which,  falling 
upon  our  eye-lashes,  and  upon  the  visible  aerial  par- 
otides about  us,  are  reflected  into  our  eyes  so  strongly, 
as  to  excite  vibrations,  not  only  in  those  points  of 
the  retina  where  the  real  images  of  the  stars  are 
•formed,  ^y\A  also  in  the  other  parts  round  about  it. 
This  makes  us  imagine  the  stars  to  be  much  bigger, 
than  they  would  be  if  we  saw  them  only  by  the  few 
rays  w^iich  cfome  directly  from  them  to  Qur  eyes^ 
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without  being  intermixed  with  others.  Any  one 
may  be  made  sensible  of  this,  by  looking  at  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  through  a  long  narrow  tube  ; 
which,  though  it  takes  in  as  much  of  the  sky  as 
^  would  hold  a  thousand  of  such  stars,  scarce  renders 
that  one  visible. 

The  number  of  the  stars  almost  infinitely  exceeds 
what  we  have  yet  been  speaking  of.  An  ordinary 
telescope  will  discover,  in  several  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens, ten  times  as  many  stars  as  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Hoohe  in  his  Micrographia  says,  that 
with  a  telescope  of  twelve  feet  he  discovered  seventy- 
/  eight  stars  among  the  Pleiades,  and  with  a  more  per- 
fect telescope  many  more.  Galileo  reckoned  eighty 
in  the  space  betwefen  the  belt  and  the  sword  of  Orion, 
and  above  five  hundred  more  in  another  part  of  the 
same  constellation!,  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two 
degrees  square.  Antonia  Maries  de  Rheita  counted 
in  the  same  constellation  above  ten  thousand  stare. 
Future  improvements  in  the  telescopes  may  enable 
us  to  discover  numberless  stars,  that  are  now  invisi- 
ble ;  and  many  more  may  be  which  are  too  remote 
to  be  seen  through  telescopes,  even  when  they  have 
received  their  ultimate  improvement.  Dr.  HerscJiely 
to  whose  ingenuity  and  assiduity  the  astronomical 
world  is  so  much  indebted,  and  whose  enthusiastic 
ardor  has  revived  the  spirit  of  discoveries,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  lai^ly  in  another  part  of  this 
essay,  has  evinced  what  may  be  effected  by  improve- 
ments in  the  instruments  of  observation.  In  speak- 
ing here  of  his  di§covenes,  I  shall  use  th^  words  of 
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M»  De  la  Lande.*  "  In  passing  rapidly  over  the 
heavens  with  his  new  telescope,  the  universe  in- 
creased under  his  eye ;  44000  stars,  seen  in  the  space 
of  a  few  degrees,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  there 
were  seventy-five  millions  in  the  heavens.**  He  has 
also  shewn  that  many  stars,  which  to  the  eye  or 
through  ordinary  glasses  appear  single,  do  in  fact 
insist  of  two  or  more  stars  .-|-  The  Galaxy  or  milky 
way  owes  its  light  entirely  to  the  multitude  of  small 
stars,  placed  so  close  as  not  to  be  discoverable  even 
by  an  ordinary  telescope.  The  nebulae,  or  small 
whitish  specks,  discerned  by  means  of  telescopes, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause  ;  former  astrolo* 
gers  could  only  reckon  IC^,  Dr.  Herschel  has  disco- 
vered upwards  of  1250  of  these  dusters,  besides  a 
species  which  he  calls  planetary  nebulae.  But  what 
are  all  those,  w^ien  compared  to  those  that  fill  the 
whole  expanse,  tlie  boundless  fields  of  ether !  Indeed, 
the  immensity  of  the  world  must  contain  such  num- 
bers, as  w  ould  exceed  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  hur 
man  imagination:  for  who  can  say,  how  far  the 
universe  extends,  or  where  are  the  limits  of  it? 
where  the  Creator  stayed  '^  his  rapid  wheels ;''  or 
where  he   ^'  fixed  the  golden  compasses  T 

OF   THE   PLANETS,   AS    SEEN    FROM   THE    SUN. 

Our  solar  observer  having  attained  a  copipetent 
knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars,^  will  n,ow  apply  him- 

*  Memoircs  de  TAcademie  de  Dijon,  1785. 
+  In  all  the  larger  sort  of  telescopes,  the  apparent  number  oi 
^rs  b  found  to  be  i;n  creased^  as  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  au|(» 
mented.     kdit. 
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«elf  to  consider  the  planets :  these,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  he  will  soon  distinguish,  by  their 
motion,  from  the  fixed  stars ;  the  stars  always  re- 
maining in  their  places,  but  the  planets  will  be  seen 
passing  by  them  with  unequal  velocities.  Thus,  on 
observing  the  earth,  for  instance,  he  will  find  it 
moving  among  the  fixed  stars,  and  approachiiig 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  more  eastern  ones ;  in  a 
year's  time  it  will  complete  its  revolution,  and  return 
to  the  same  place  again. 

He  will  find  seven  of  these  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun,  to  each  of  which  he  will  assign  a  name^ 
calling  the  swiftest  Mercury ^  denominating  the  others^, 
in  order,  according  to  their  velocities,  as  Venus,  then 
the  Earthy  and  afterward^  Marshy  Jupiter,  Satum^ 
and  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

Proceeding  with  attention  in  thus  exploring  and 
examining  the  heavens,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
Earth  is  always  accompanied  by  a  ^mall  star,  Jupiter 
by  four,  Saturn  by  seven,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus 
by  two  :  *  these  sometimes  precede,  as  others  follow ; 
now  pass  before,  and  then  behind  the  planets  they 
respectively  attend.  These  small  bodies  he  will  call 
secondary  planets,  satellites,  or  moons. 

The  observer,  by  remarking  the  exact  time  when 
each  planet  passes  over  some  fixed  star,  and  the  time 
they  employ  from  their  setting  oi^  to  their  return  to 
the  same  star  again,  will  find  the  times  elapsing  be^ 
tween  each  successive  return  of  the  same  planet  to 

*  Four  more  hare  lately  been  discorered  bjr  DtiHersche^ 
and  will  be  hereafter  4e8cribed.    cdit. 
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the  same  star,  to  be  equal ;  s^nd  he  would  say,  that 
the  several  planets  describe  circles  in  several  periods  ; 
but  that  each  of  them  always  completes  its  own  cir- 
cle in  the  same  space  of  time.      ^        ' 

He  will  farther  observe,  that  there  are  certain  bo- 
dies, which  at  their  first  appearatice  are  small,  ob- 
scure, ill-defined,  and  that  move  very  slow,  but 
which  afterwards  increase  in  magnitude,  light,  and 
velocity,  until  they  arrive  at  a  certain  size,  when 
they  lose  these  properties,  and  diminish  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  before  augmented,  and  at  last  dis- 
appear. To  these  bodies,  which  he  will  find  in  all 
.  the  regions  of  the  heavens,  moving  in  different  dU 
tections,  he  will  give  the  name  of  comets.  ^ 

OF  XHE  PATHS  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

Our  observer  will  take  notice,  that  the  planets  rufi 
successively  through  those  constellations  which  he 
has  denominated  Arie^^  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
LeOyVirgo,  Lihray  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornusp 
Aquarius,  Pisces ;  and  that  they  never  move  out  of 
a  certain  space  or  zone  of  the  heavens,  which  we  call 
the  zodiac. 

He  will  find,  by  proceeding  in  his  observation, 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  all  in  the  same 
plane,  but  that  they  cross  e^tch  other  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  heavens;  so  that,  if  he  makes  the  orbil 
of  any  one  planet  a  standard,  and  considers  it  ^s  hav- 
ing no  obliquity,  he  would  judge  the  paths  of  all 
the  rest  to  be  inclined  to  it;  each  planet  having 
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4^10^  half  of  its  path  on  one  side^  and  the  other  half 
op  the  opposite  side  of  the  standard  path  or  orbit. 
.  Astronomers  generally  assume  the  earth's  orbit  as  a 
standard  from  which  to  compute  the  inclination  of 
the  others,  and  call  it  the  ecliptic.  The  points  where 
the  orbits  intersect  each  other,  are  called  the  nodes.  . 

This  inclination  of  the  orbits  to  each  other  may 
be  rendered  more  familiar  to  the  imagination,*  by 
taking  as  many  hoops  as  there  are  planets,  with  a 
wire  thrust  through  each,  and  thereby  joined  to  that 
hoop  which  represents  the  ecliptic  ;  the  other  hoops 
may  be  then  set  more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  repre** 
centative  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  several  orbits  do  not  cross  or  intersect  the 

t 

ecliptic  in  the  s^me  point,  pr  at  the  same  angles; 
but  their  nodes  or  intersections,  are  at  different  parU^ 
of  the  ecliptic. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  here,  that  ih 
speaking  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  nothing  more 
is  mpant  by  this  term^  than  the  paths  they  pasts 
through  in  the  open  sp^ce  in  which  they  move,  and 
in  which  they  are  retamed  by  a  celestial  but  c^mtinu- 
ous  mechanism. , 

Q¥  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  PLANETS  ROUND  THEIK 

AXES, 

By  attentively  considering,  with  a  telescope,,  the 
surface  of  the  primary  planets,  our  solax  observer 
.will  find  that  scime  parts  or  spots  are  miore  obscure 
than  others.     jBy  continued  observation  he  will  find, 

*  Dr.  n^att.y"^  Astfonowv. 
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that  these  spots  change  their  places^  and  move  froiW 
one  side  of  the  planet  to  the  other ;  then  disappear 
for  a  certain  space  of  time ;  after  which  they  again^ 
for  a  while^  become  visible  on  the  side  where  they 
I'vere  first  seen,  always  continuing  the  same  motion 
nearly  in  an  uniform  manner.  The  distance  between 
the  spots  grows  wider  as  they  advance  from  the  edge 
towards  the  middle  of  the  planet,  and  then  grt>w» 
narrow  again  as  they  pass  frcm  the  middle  to  the 
other  edge.  The  time  they  are  seen  on  the  plaiiet's 
disc  is  somewhat  less  than  the  time  of  their  disap-* 
pearance. 

From  these  circumstances  he  will  conclude,  first) 
that  these  spots  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  planet ;  and 
Secondly,  that  each  planet  is  a  globe  turning  on  its 
axis,  and  has  consequently  two  motions ;  one  where- 
by it  is  moved  round  its  axis  in  a  short  tinle,  the 
Other  whereby  it  revolves  round  the  sun.  These  mo- 
tions may  be  easily  conceived^  by  only  imagining  a 
small  ball  to  roll  round  a  large  sphere.  The  fiM  of 
these  motions,  or  that  of  a  planet  round  its  axis^  i^ 
called  the  diurnal  motion ;  and  the  second,  or  its  rfe- 
Yolution  round  the  sun,  is  called  the  annual  motion. 

The  tutor  may  in  some  measure  realize  to  his  pu- 
pil the  foregoing  heliocentric  phenomena,  by  plate 
\ijig>  1,  of  the  sol^r  system  j  or  still  much  better 
by  means  of  a  planetarium :  for,  by  supposing  him- 
self on  the  brass  ball  which  represents  the  sun,  he 
will  see  that  all  the  planets  move  round  him  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  order. .  If  on  account  of  their 
distance,  be  refers  their  motions  to  the  fixed  stars^^ 
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1^  will  see  how  readily  the  periods  of  their  revolu- 
tions  may  be  obtained^  by  observing  the  time  that 
elapses  between  their  setting  out  from  any  fixed 
point,  or  star,  and  their  returning  to  the  same  again. 
He  will  also  see^  that  if  the  paths  of  the  planets 
were  in  one  plane^  as  in  the  instrument^  they  would 
all  be  transferred  to  one  circle  in  the  heavens. 

When  he  understands  these  particulars,  the  tutor 
may  proceed  to  shew  him  that  the  motions,  which 
are  so  regular  when  viewed  from  the  sun,  become 
intricate  and  perplexed  when  viewed  from  the  earth ; 
tod  infer  from  hence,  that  whenever  ^^  we  examine 
the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  proper  point  of  dists^ce^ 
9o  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  his  design,  we  see  no^* 
thing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and  precision."  Thui. 
the  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan,  which,  though 
inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  beyond  th* 
power  of  invention ;  and  the  volume  of  the  universe 
will  be  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  its  Author,  con-» 
taining  mines  of  truth  for  ever  opening,  fountain^ 
of  good  for  ever  flowing,  an  endless  succession  of 
bright  and  still  brighter  exhibitions  of  the  glorious 
Godhead,  answering  to  the  nature  and  idea  of  infinite. 
&lness  and  perfection. 


C    16    ] 
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OF  THE   PHENOMENA   OF  THE   HEAVENS,     AS   SEEW 

FROJVf   THE   EARTH* 

The  various  appearances  of  the  celestial  bodies  k& 
seen  from  the  earth,  are  the  facts  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  astronomical  knowledge.  To  ac- 
count for,  and  explain  them,  is  its  principal  business ; 
a  true  idea  of  these  phenomena  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sary  step  to  a  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Let  us  there- 
fore suppose  ourselves  in  the  open  air,  contemplating 
the  appearances  that  occur  in  the  heavens. 


OF  the  apparent  motion  of  the  son* 

The  first  and  most  obvious  phenomenon  is  the 
daily  rising  of  the  «un  in  the  east,  and  his.  setting  iii 
the  west ;  after  which  the  moon  and  stars  appeal* 
still  keeping  the  same  westerly  course,  till  we  lose 
sight  of  them  altogether.  These  appearances  give 
rise  to  what  is  called  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens. 

This  cannot  be  long  observed,  before  we  must 
also  perceive,  that  the  sun  does  not  always  rise  ex- 
actly at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens,  his  motions 
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deviating  considerably  at  particular-  seasons   from 
those  they  perform  at  other  times.     Sometimes  we . 
perceive  him  very  high  in  the  heavens,  as  if  he  would 
come  directly  over  our  heads;   at  other  times  he  is  . 
almost  sunk  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens.     If 
we  commence  our  observations  of  the  sun,  for  instance, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  we  shall  find*  him  ap- 
pear to  rise  more  to  tlie  northward  eveiy  day,  to 
continue  longer  over  the  horizon,  to  be  more  vertical, 
or  higher,  at  mid-day;  this  continues  till  towards 
the  end  of  June,  when  he  moves  backward  in  the 
same  manner,  and  continues  this  retrograde  motion 
till  near  the  end  of  l)ecember,  when  he  begins  to. 
move  forwards,  and  so  on. 

It  is  this  change  in  the'  sun's  place  that  occasions 
him  to  rise  and  set  in  the  different  parts  of  the  hori- 
zon, at  different  times  of  the  year.  It  is  from  hence 
that  his  height  is  so  much  greater  in  summer,  than 
in  winter.  In  a  word,  the  change  of  the  sun's  place 
in  the  heavens  is  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths 
in  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  is 
of  great  importance,  and  a  proper  conception  of  it 
absolutely  necessary,  iu  order  to  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  the  reader  will  ex- 
cuse my  dwelHng , something  longer  upon  it.  If  on 
an  evening  we  take  notice  of  some  fixed  star  near 
the  place  where  the  sun  sets,  and  observe  it  for  se- 
veral successive  evenings^  we  shall  find  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  snn  from  day  to  day,  till  at  last  it  will 
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disappear,  being  effaced  by  his  light,  though  but  a 
few  days  before  it  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  front 
him.  That  it  is  the  sun  wliich  approaches  the  stars, 
and  not  the  stars  the  sun,  is  })Iain,  for  this  reason : 
the  stars  always  rise  and  set  every  day  at  the  same 
points  of  the  horizon,  opposite  to  the  same  terrestrial 
objects,  and  are  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other;  whereas  the  sun  is  continually  changing 
both  the  place  of  its  rising  and  setting,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  stars. 

The  sun  advances  nearly  one  degree  every  day, 
moving  from  west  to  east;  so  that  in  365  days  we 
see  the  same  star  near  the  setting  sun,  as  was  ob- 
served to  be  near  him  on  the  same  day  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  other  words,  the  sun  has  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  set  out,  or  made  what 
we  call  his  annual  revolution. 

We  cannot  indeed  observe  the  sun's  motion  among 
the  fixed  stars,  because  he  darkens  the  heavens  by  his 
splendour,  and  effaces  the  feeble  light  of  those  stars 
that  are  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but  we  can  obser\^ 
the  instant  of  his  coming  to  the  meridian  altitude; 
we  can  also  compute  what  part  of  the  stariy  heaven 
comes  to  the  same  meridian,  at  the  same  time, 
*  and  with  the  same  altitude.  '^Tlie  sun  must  be  at 
that  point  of  the  staiTy  heavens  thus  discovered.  Or 
we  can  observe  that  point  in  the  heavens,  which 
i^omes  to  the  meridian  at  midnight,  with  a  declination 
as  far  from  the  equator  on  one  side,  as  the  sun's  is  on 
the  other  side ;  and  it  is  evident,  the  sun  must  be  in 
that  part  of  the  heavejis,  which  is  diametrically  op- 
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posite  to  this  point.  By  either  of  these  methods  we 
can  ascertain  a  series  of  points  in  the  heavens^ 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  forming  a  circle  called 
the  ecliptic.^ 

OF   THE    APPARENT   PHENOMENA   OF  THE   MOON. 

The  motion  of  the  moon  through  the  heavens, 
and  her  appearance  therein,  are  still  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  the  sun;  she  engages  the  attention 
^^  by  the  nightly  changes  in  her  circling  orb".  At 
the  new  moon^  or  when  she  first  becomes  visible,  she 
is  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  heavens,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sun.  She  increases  every  night 
^n  size,  and  removes  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun,  till  at  last  she  appears  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
horizon,  when  the  sun  is  disappearing  in  the  western; 
she  then  appears  with  a  full  round  face,  and  we  say 
it  is  full  moon.  After  this,  she  gradually  removes 
ftirther  and  further  eastward,  till  at  last  she  seems  to 
approach  the  sun  as  nearly  in  the  east  as  she  did 
before  in  the  west,  and  rises  a  little  before  him  in 
the  morning;  whereas  in  the  first  part  of  her  course 
she  sets  in  the  west,  long  after  him.  All  these  dif- 
ferent appearances  happen  in  the  space  of  a  month, 
after  which  they  re-commence  in  the  same  manner; 
^^  sometimes  half-restoring  day  with  her  waxing 
brightness;  sometimes  waning  into  dimness^  and 
scarcely  scattering  the  nocturnal  gloom." 

*  The  conformity  of  this  definition  of  tho  ecliptic,  wiUi  that 
a;iTcn  in  page  13,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

B  2 
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There  is  sometimes  an  irregularity  in  these  apjxjar- 
ances,  particularly  iu  harvest-time,  when  tlie  moon 
appears  for  several  days  to  \yc  stationary  in  tlie  hea- 
vens, and  to  preserve  nearly  tiu^sanu*  distance  from 
the  sun;  in  consequence  of  whu*!v,  she  rises  at  that 
i^eason  of  the  year  nearly  at  the  same  hour  for  several 
flights. 


OF   THE    APPARENT    MOnON    OF   THE    STARS. 

In  contemplating  the  Stars,  it  is  observed  that 
6ome  among  them  have  the  singular  pro}:>erty  of 
neither  rising  in  the  east,  nor  setting  in  the  west; 
but  seem  to  turn  round  one  immoveable  point,  near 
which  is  placed  a  single  star,  called  the  pofe,  or 
polar  star. 

This  point  is  more  or  less  elevated,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  earth  from  which  it  is  viewed.  Thus 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  it  is  nmcht  more  ver- 
tical, or  elevate^ jibove  the  horizon,  than  with  us: 
we  seeit  more  eletiited  than  the  inhabitants  of  Spain: 
and  these  a:gain  see  it  more  elevated  than  those  of 
Barbary.  By  continually  travelling  southward,  we 
should  at  last  see  the  pole  star  depressed  to  the  hori- 
zoU)  and  the  other  pole  would  appear  in  the  south 
part  of  the  h9rizon,  round  which  the  stars  in  that 
part  would  revolve.  Thei*e  is,  however^  no  star  in^ 
tlie  southern  hemisphere  so  near  the  pole  as  that  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Supposing  us  still  to  tra- 
vel southward,  the  north  pole  would  entirely  dis  • 
appear,  and   the  whole  hemisphere  would  seeo^  to 
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turn  round  a  single  point  in  the  south,  as  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere  appears  to  turn  round  the  polar 
star. 

The  general  appearance,  therefore,  of  the  starry 
^heaven  is  that  of  a  vast  concave  sphere  turning  round 
two  fixed  points  (diametricallyoppositetoeach  other, 
the  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south)  once 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Herice  it  is  that  the  stars,  though  they  keep  the 
^ame  relative  places  with  respect  to  each  other,  yet 
.change  their  situation  very  sensibly  with  respect  to 
the  horizon;  some  rising  above,  others  descending 
:below  it;  some  that  were  invisible,  now  becomins: 
^sible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  are  disap- 
?pearing.  Some  never  descend  below  the  horizon; 
although,  as  they  turn  round,  they  are  sometimes 
^nearer  to,  at  others,  further  from  it,  describing  whole 
^circles  about  a  point  above  it.  If  the  observer  turns 
'himself  round,  he  will  find  some  stars  rise  only  as 
ixt  were  to  set  again;  many  describing  small  -arcs, 
and  others  larger  ones. 
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Besides  the  fixed  stars,  there  are  other  bodies  in 
the  heavens,  which  are  continually  changing  their 
places,  both  with  respect  to  the  stars,  and  one  ano- 
ther; these  are  called  /?fowe/^.  They  move  among 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  never  departing  far  from  the 
ecliptic.  Their  apparent  motion  is  very  irregular, 
confused^  and  perplexed ;  sometimes  they  appear  as 
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going  forwards,  sometimes  backwards,  and  at  other?! 
are  stationary- 

Mercury  emits  a  bright  white  hght,  but  keeps  so 
near  the  sun,  and  is  so  small,  that  he  is  very  seldom 
visible;  and  when  he  does  make  his  appearance,  his 
motion  towards  the  sun  is  so  swift,  that  he  can  only 
be  discerned  for  a  short  time.  He  appears  a  little 
after  sun-set,  and  again  a  little  before  sun-rise. 

Venus  is  the  most  beautiful  star  in  the  heavens, 
kno\vn  by  the  names  of  the  morning  and  eveningstar. 
She  also,  like  Mercui:y,  keeps  near  the  sun,  tliough 
she  recedes  from  him  much  further,  and,  like  him, 
is  never  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  western ;  but  always  either 
attends  him  in  the  evening,  or  gives  notice  of  his 
approach  in  the  morning. 

Mars  is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  giving  a  much  dul- 
ler light  than  Venus,  though  he  sometimes  appears 
almost  equal  to  her  in  size.  He  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  his  motions  as  Venus  and 
Mercury,  but  appears  sometimes  very  near  the  sun, 
at  others  at  a  greater  distance  from  him,  rising  when 
the  sun  sets,  or  setting  when  he  rises. 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  likewise  often  appear  at  great 
distances  from  the  sun.  The  former  shines  with  a 
bright  light,  the  latter  with  a  pale  faint  one.  The 
motion  of  Saturn  among  the  fixed  stars  is  so  slow, 
that  unless  carefully  observed,  and  that  for  some 
time,  he  will  not  be  thought  to  move  at  all. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  is  the  planet  discovered  by 
Dr.  Herschel.     It  is  reckoned  to  be  twice  the  dis- 
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tance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun,  but  cannot  be  readily 
perceived  without  the  assistance  of  a  telescope. 

From  the  preceding  observations^  any  person  may 
easily  learn  to  distir^uish  all  the  planets.  For  if 
after  sun-set  he  sees  a  planet  nearer  the  east  than  the 
w^est,  he  may  conclude  that  it  is  neither  Mercury 
nor  Venus ;  and  may  determine  whether  it  be  Satutti, 
Jupiter,  or  Mars,  by  the  colour  and  light;  by 
which,  also,  he  may  distinguish  between  Venus  and 
Mercury. 

That  the  light  of  each  planet  has  its  peculiar  tinge; 
and  that  there  are  certain  fixed  stars  that  have  the 
same  teints,  was  known  to  the  Chaldaeans.  It  is  an 
observation  best  verified  in  those  countries,  where 
the  air  is  the  clearest. 

Besides  the  motions  which  we  observe  in  all  the 
planets,  their  apparent  magnitudes  are  very  different 
at  diflferent  times.  Every  one  must  have  ol>served 
that  Venus,  though  she  constantly  appears  with  great 
splendour,  is  not  always  of  the  same  size:  but  this 
diflference  of  magnitude  is  most  conspicuous  in  Mars, 
it  is  remarkable  in  Jupiter,  but  less  so  in  Saturn 
and  Mercury. 

The  only  phenomena  visible  to  the  unassisted 
sight,  besides  those  already  described,  are  those  un- 
expected obscurations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  called 
eclipses,  *  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more 
particularly. 

*  To  these  certainly  may  be  added  comets,  of  which,  a  very 
remarkable  one  exhibited  in  the  Autumn  of  1807,  his  striking  figure 
and  majestic  course  in  our  nortiiem  hemisphere. — ^Eoit. 
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I  have  now  described  those  api^earances,  which  are 
the  most  striking  to  eveiy  person  who  has  paid  tlie 
least  attention  to  what  is  passing  over  his  head.  Tiie 
tutor  would  do  well  in  his  place,  first,  to  bring  his 
pupil  acquainted  with  the  appearances  themselves, 
and  then  explain  them  to  him  by  the  globe,  or  some 
other  instrument.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  he  were 
now  to  instruct  him  by  practical  observations,  and 
shew  him,  by  a  small  quadrant,  how  to  measure  the 
elevation  of  the  stars,  &c.  always  remembering  that 
young  minds  are  ever  active  in  search  of  impressions 
from  external  objects ;  and  that  these  are  more  per- 
manent than  those  made  by  words ;  in  the  former, 
the  mind  energizes,  and  is  brought  into  action ;  in  the 
latter^  it  is  in  a  great,  degree  passive. 
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ESSAY  I. 


PART  III. 


OE  THE   COPERNICAN   OR    SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

After  having  stated  what  would  be  the  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  we  were  placed  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system,  and  then  given  a  general  view  of 
their  phenomena,  as  seen  from  the  earth ;  it  will  now 
be  proper  to  shew  how  the  irregularities  that  are  dis- 
covered in  one  situation  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
harmony  and  order  that  would  be  visible  if  they^ 
were  to  be  seen  from  the  other;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  shew  why  the  motions  of  the  planets  appear  to 
jis  so  different  from  what  they  really  are. 

One  of  the  ends  for  which  man  was  formed,  is  to 
correct  appearances  and  errors,  by  the  investigation 
of  truth;  whoever  considers  him  attentively,  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  and  from  nianhood  to  old  agc^ 
will  find  him  ever  busy  in  endeavouring  to  find  some 
reality,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  false  appear&nces;^ 
hy  which  he  has  hitherto  been  deceived. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  present  part  of  this  Essay 
to  correct  the  errors  arising  from  appearances,  and 
to  point  out  truth  by  a  brief  detail  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Copemican  system,  which  is  now  uni-- 
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versally  received,  because  it  rationally  accounts  for 
and  accords  with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  when  it  pleased  the  Su- 
preme Dispenser  of  every  good  gift  to  restore  Kght 
to  a  bevv^ildered  world,  and  more  particularly  to  ma- 
nifest his  wisdom  in  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  works,  he  opened  the  glorious  scene 
with  a  revival  of  sound  astronomy;"*  and  raised  up 
Copernicus  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  it  was 
then  involved. 

The  Copernican  system  consists  of  the  sun,  seven 
primary,  fourteen  secondary  planets,  and  the  comets. 

The  seven  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
move  round  the  sun,-|"  in  orbits  included  one  within 
the  other,  and  in  the  order  here  used  in  mentioning 
their  names.  Mercury  being  that  which  is  nearest 
the  sun. 

The  seven  which  revolve  round  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  are  called  primary  planets. 

The  fourteen  planets,  which  revolve  round  the 
primary  ones  as  a  centre,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  round  the  sun  with  them,  are  called  secondary 
planets,  moons ^  or  satellites. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  is  attended  by  two  moons^ 
Saturn  by  seven,  Jupiter  by  four,  and  the  Earth  by 
one ;  all  of  these,  excepting  the  last,  are  invisible  to 


*  Pringle's  Six  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society. 
+  The  sun  is  not  absolutely  at  rest,  being  subject  to  a  small 
degFsje  of  motionj  ^vhich  is  considered  in  larger  works  on  Astro- 
nomy.  . 
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.  the  naked  eye,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  and  the  greatness  of  their  distance  from  us. 

Mercury  and  Venus,  being  within  the  Earth's 
orbit,  are  called /w/enor  j^/awe^* ;  but  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  being  without  it, 
are  called  superior  planets. 

The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  elliptical;  but  as 
the  principal  phenomena  of  the  Copemicari  system 
may  be  satisfactorily  illustrated,  by  considering  them 
as  circular,  the  latter  supposition  is  usually  adopted 
in  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  and  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  description  of  the  solar  sy- 
tem,4t  may  be  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  axis  of  a  planet ;  lest  the  pupil  should  conceive 
them  to  turn  on  such  material  axes,  as  are  used  in 
the  machines  which  are  contrived  to  represent  the 
planetary  system. 

The  aj:is  of  a  planet  is  aline  conceived  to  be  drawn 
through  its  centre,  and  about  which  it  is  conceived 
to  turn  in  the  course  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun; 
the  extremities  of  this  line  terminate  in  opposite 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  are  called  its 
j9o/e,y;  that  which  points  towards  the  northern  part 
of  the  heavens,  is  called  the  north  pole,  that  which 
jK)ints  towards  the  southern,  the  south  pole.  A  ball 
whirled  from  the  hand  into  the  open  air,  turns  round 
upon  a  line  within  itself,  while  it  is  moving  forward; 
such  a  line  as  this  is  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the 
axis  of  a  planet. 


:::^8  ^  *0F  the  su?^. 

Fig. I, plate  1 5 represents  the  solar  system,  wh(«rein 
O  denotes  the  sun;  AB,  the  circle  which  the  nearest 
planet,  Mercury,  describes  in  moving  round  it ;  C] J, 
that  in  \^ich  Venus  moves ;  PG,  the  orbit  of  the 
earth;  HK,  that  of  Mars;  IN,  that  of  Jupiter;  OP, 
that  of  Saturn ;  and  QR,  that  of  the  Georgium  Sidus. 
Beyond  this  ar«  the  starry  heavens. 

Th^  sun  and  the  planets  are  sometimes  expressed 

by  marks  or  characters,  ^instead  of  writing  their  name:> 

at  leikgth.     The  characters  are  as  follow :  0  the  Sun^ 

$    Mercury,    9    Venus,    ©   the   Earth,  ^  Mar§, 

%  Jupiter,  Tp  Saturn,  ^  Georgium  Sidus. 
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TThe  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  round  which 
the  rest  of  the  planets  revolve.  It  is  the  first  and 
•greatest  object  of  astronomical  k^o^^ledge,  and  is 
alone  enough  to  stamp  a  value  on  the  science  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  Sun  is  tlie  parent  of  the  seasons ; 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  are  among  its 
tsurprizing  effects.  All  the  vegetable  creation  are 
the  offspring  of  his  beams;  our  own  lives  are  support- 
ed  by  its  influence.  Nature  revives,  and  puts  on  a  '» 
new  face,  when  it  approaches  nearer  to  us  in  spring; 
:and  sinks  into  a  temporary  death  at  his  departure 
from  us  in  winter. 

Hence  the  Sun  was  with  propriety  called  by  the 
incients  cor  cceli,  the  heart  of  heaven;  for,  as  the 
heart  is  the  heart  of  the  animal  system,  so  is  the 
Sun  the  centre  of  our  universe.     As  the  heart  is  the 
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fountain,  of  the  blood,  apd  the  centre  of  heat  and 
motion ;  so  is  the  Sun  the  life  and  heat  of  the  worlds 
and  the  first  mover  of  the  mundane  system.  Whea 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  the  circuit  of  life  is  at  an 
end ;  and  if  the  Sun  ^ould  cease  to  act,  a  totai 
stagnation  would  take  place  throughout  the  whole 
frame  of  nature. 

The  Sun  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of 
all  the  planets,  and  turns  round  his  axis  in  25^  days. 
His  apparent  diameter,  at  a  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  is  about  32  minutes  12  seconds. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  astronomical 
calculation,  will  be  surprized  at  the  real  magnitude 
of  this  luminary;  which  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  us,  appears  to  the  eye  not  much  larger  than 
the  moon,  which  is  only  an  attendant  on  our  earth. 
When  looking  at  the  Sun,  they  are  viewing  a  globe, 
whose  diameter  is  890,000  English  miles;  whereas 
the  earth  is  not  more  in  diameter  than  797^  miles  r 
so  that  the  Sun  is  about  1, 392^,500  times  bigger  than 
the  earth.  Thus,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat  to  all  the  planets,  so  it  also  far  surpasses  them 
in  its  bulk. 

If  the  Sun  were  every  wliere  equally  bright,  hisp 
rotation  on  his  axis  would  not  be  perceptible;  but 
by  means  of  the  spots  which  are  visible  on  his  pure 
^nd  lucid  surface,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  this^ 
motion. 

Wlien  a  spherical  body  is  near  enough  to  appear 
of  its  true  figure,  this  appearance  is  owing  to  tlie 
shading  upon  the  different  parts  of  its   surface;  for 
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as  a  flat  circular  piece  of  board,  when  it  is  properly 
adwided  by  painting,  will  look  like  a  spherical  body ; 
so  a  spherical  body  appears  of  its  true  shape,  for  the 
^sarne  reason  that  the  plane  board,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, appears  spherical.  *  But  if  the  sphere  be  at  a 
great  distance>  this  difference  of  shading  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  eye,  and  consequently  the  sphere 
will  no  longer  appear  of  its  true  shape;  the  shading 
is  then  lost;  and  it  seems  like  a  flat  circle. 

It  is  thus  with  the  Sun;  it  appears  to  us  like  a 
bright  flat  circle,  which  flat  circle  is  termed  the 
suns  disc.  By  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  dark 
spots  have  been  observed  on  this  disc,  and  found  to 
have  a  motion  from  east  to  west;  their  velocity  is 
greater  when  they  are  at  the  cehtre,  than  when  they 
are  near  the  limb.  They  are  seen  first  on  the  east- 
em  extremity,  by  degrees  they  come  forwards  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  so  pass  on  till  they  reach 
the  western  edge;  they  then  disappear;  and  after 
they  have  lain  hid  about  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
tinued visible,  they  appear  again  as  at  first.  By  this 
.  motion  we  discover  not  only  the  time  the  sun  em- 
ploys in  turning  round  his  axis,  but  also  the  inclina^ 
tion  of  his  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic* 

*  The  young  observer  may  Tiew  the  spots  of  the  son  with  a  re- 
fracting  telescope  of  two  or  three  feet,  or  a  reflecting  one  of  12 
inches,  18  inches,  or  two  feet,  taking  care  to  guard  the  eye  with 
a  dark  glass,  to  take  off  the  glaring  light;  or  the  image  or  pic* 
ture  of  the  sun,  with  his  spots,  may  be  thrown  into  a  dark  room, 
.through  a  telescope,  and  received  upon  a  piece  of  paper  placed 
■earer  or  fur(Jier  from  the  gla«s  at  pleasure. 
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The  page  of  history  informs  us,  that  there  have 
been  periods,  when  the  sun  has  wanted  of  its  ac- 
customed brightness,,  shone  with  a  dim  and  obiscure 
light  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.  This  obscurity 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  his  surface  being  at 
those  times  covered  with  spots.  Spots  have  been 
seen  that  were  much  larger  than  the  earth. 

The  sun  is  supposed  to  have  an  atmosphere,  which 
occasions  that  appearance  which  is  termed  the  zodi- 
cal  light.  This  light  is  seen  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  either  a  little  after  sun-set,  or  a  little  before 
sun-rise.  It  is  faintly  bright,  and  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour, resembling  the  milky  way.  In  the  morning 
it  becomes  brighter  and  larger,  as  it  rises  above  the 
horijson,  till  the  approach  of  day,  which  diminishes 
its  splendor,  and  renders  it  at  last  invisible.  Its^ 
figure  is  that  of  a  flat  or  lenticular  spheroid,  seen  in 
profile.  The  direction  of  its  longer  axis  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  But  its  length 
is  subject  to  great  variation,  so  that  the  distance  of 
its  summit  from  the  sun,  varies  from  45  to  120  de- 
grees. It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  about  the 
solstices.  It  was  first  described  and  named  by  Cassini, 
in  1 683 ;  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Childreij^  about  the 
year  l650. 
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QF     THE     INFERIOR     PLANETS,      MEkCURY    AND 

VENJUS. 

OF   MERCURY.     ^ 

Of  all  the  planets,  Mercury  is  the  least;  at  the 
3aine  time,  it  is  that  which  is  nearest  the  sun.  It  is 
from  his  proximity  to  this  globe  of  light,  that  he  is 
«o  seldom  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  being 
lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  solar  brightness  ;  yet 
it  emits  a  very  bright  white  light.  It  is  oftener  seen 
in  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  more  south- 
w^ard  than  that  which  we  inhabit;  and  oftener  to  us 
than  to  those  who  live  nearer  the  north  pole ;  fof  the 
^nore  oblique  the  sphere  is,  tlie  less  is  the  planet^s 
elevation  above  the  horizon. 

Mercury  tiever  removes  but  a  few  degrees  from  the 
sun.  The  measure  of  a  planet's  separation,  or  dis- 
tance, from  the  sun,  and  is  called  its  elongation. 
His  greatest  elongation  is  never  mo  re  than  28  degrees, 
or  about  as  far  as  the  moon  appears  to  be  from  the 
sun,  the  second  day  after  new  moon.  In  some  of  its 
revolutions,  the  elongation  is  not  more  than  18  de- 
grees. .  , 

Mercury  is  computed  to  be  3 z'  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  and  to  revolve  round  him  in  87  days, 
23  hours,  and  nearly  l6  minutes,  which  is  the  mee- 
sure  of  its  year,  about  one  fourth  of  our's.  As  from 
the  nearness  of  this  planet  to  the  sun,  we  neither 
know  the  time  it  revolves  round  its  axis,  nor  the  in- 
cli9ation  pf  that  axis  to  the   plane   of  its  orbit,  we 
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ftre  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  length  of  its  day  and 
night,  or  the  variety  of  seasons  it  may  be  liable  to. 
Mercury  is  3000  miles  in  diameter.  Large  as  Mer- 
cury, when  thus  considered,  appears  to  be,  it  is  but 
an  atom  when  compared  wdth  Jupiter,  whose  dia- 
meter is  90,000  miles.  Its  apparent  diameter,  at  a 
mean  distance  from  the  earth,  is  20  seconds. 

Mercury  is  supposed  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
1 1 0,680  miles  per  hour.  The  sun  is  above  26,000,000 
times  as  big  as  Mercury ;  so  that  it  would  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mercury  nearly  three  times  lai^r 
than  it  does  jto  us ;  and  its  disc,  or  face,  about  sqven 
times  the  size  we  see  it.  As  the  other  five  planets 
are  above  Mercury,  their  phenomena  will  be  nearly 
the  same  to  it  as  to  us.  Venus  and  the  earth,  when 
in  opposition  to  the  sun,  will  shine  with  full  orb?, 
and  afford  a  brilliant  apj^^rance  to  the  Mercurian 
spectator. 

Mercury,  like  the  moon,  changes  its  phases,  ac- 
cording to  its  several  positions  with  respect  to  the 
sun  and  earth.  He  never  appears  quite  round  or 
fall  to  us,  because  his  enlightened  side  is  never 
turned  directly  towards  us,  except  when  he  is  so 
near  the  sun  as  to  become  invisible.  The  tinfies  for 
making  the  most  favourable  observations  on  this 
planet  are,  when  it  passes  before  the  siin,  and  is  seen 
traversing  his  disc  in  the  form  of  a  black  spot:  this 
passage  of  a  planet  over  th6  face  of  the  sun  is  called  , 
a  transit.  It  happens  in  its  lower  ^conjunction,  at  a 
particular  situation  of  the  nodes ;  which  leads  us  to 
ttiention  their  place  in  the  ecliptic. 
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Th€  angle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercuiy  with  the  plane  of  tlie  ecliptic,  is  l6' 
59';  the  node  from  which  Mercury  ascends  north- 
ward, above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  16  1'  30'; 
in  Taurus,  the  opposite  one,  14°  1  24";  in  Sagitta- 
rius, its  nodes  move  forward  about  50"  j^er  year. 

If  Mercury,  at  his  inferior  conjunction,  comes 
to  either  of  his  nodes  about  these  times,  he  will  ap- 
pear to  transit  over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  But  in  all 
other  parts  of  his  orbit  his  conjunctions  are  invisible, 
because  he  either  goes  above  or  below  the  sun. 
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yeniis  is  the  brightest  and  largest,  to  appearance, 
of  all  the  planets,  distinguished  from  them  all  by  a 
iiuperiority  of  lustre ;  her  light  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  so  considerable,  that  in  a  dusky  place,  she  pro-, 
jects  a  sensible  shade. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  7*699  miles;  her  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  69,500,OOQ  miles;  she  goes 
round  the|if|iiii  in  224  days,  l€  hours,  49  minutes, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  80^995  miles  per  h<yun  Her 
motion  round  her  axis  has  been  fixed  by  some  at  23 
hours,  22  minutes;  by  others,  at  above  24  days. 
She,  like  Mercury,  constantly  attends  the  sun,  never 
departing  from  him  above  47  or  4S  degrees.  Like 
Mercury,  she  is  never  seen  at  midnight,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,^  being  visible  only  fpr  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  morning  or  evening,  according  as  she 
is  before  or  after  the  sun. 
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One  would  not  imagine  that  this  planet^  which 
appears  so  much  superior  to  Saturn  in  the  heavens^ 
is  w  inconsiderable  when  compan^toit;  fort^i^: 
^ameter  of  Saturti  is  nearly  78,000  miles;,  whife, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  would  scarce  inu^o^  liiat 
Venus,  which  appears  but  as  a  lucid  spangle  in  the 
heavens,  was  so  large  a  globe  as  she  truly  is ;  her. 
diameter  being  7^699  miles.  It  is  the  distance  which 
produces  these  effects ;  which  gives  and  takes  away 
the  magnitude  of  things.  Her  apparent  siae  varies 
with  her  distance;  at  some  seasons  she  appears^ near 
32  times  larger  than  at  others* 

When  this  planet  is  in  that  part  of  itd  orbit  which 
is  west  of  the  sun,  that  is^  from  her  inferior  to  her 
superior  conjunction,  she  rises  before  him  in  the 
morning,  and  is  called  phosphorm  or  lucipher^  or  the 
mormng  star.  When  she  appears  east  of  the  ^sun,  that 
is,  fr(*  >  her  Superior  to  her  inferior  corijunction,  sh^ 
sets  in  the  evening  after  him ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
shines  in  the  evening  after  he  eets,  and  is  called 
hesperu^  or  vesper ^  or  the  evening  star. 

The  inhabitants  of  Venus  see  the  planet  Mercury 
always  accompanying  tiie  sun ;  and  he  is  tb  them,  by. 
turns,  an  evening  or  a  morning  star,  as  Venus  is  to 
us.  To  the  same  inhabitants,  the  sun  will  appear 
almost  twice  as  large  as  he  do6&  to  us(.     v 

Venus,  when  viewed  through  a  telesoc^,  is  sel- 
dom seen  to  shine  with  afulLface;  but  has  phases^ 
just  like  the  moon,  from  the  fine  thin  crescent  to' 
the  enlightened  hemispha«.  Her  iHuniinated  part 
is  constantly  turned  towards  the  sun;    hence   its 
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horns  are  tamed:  towards  the  east  when  it  is  a  inoni>' 
iiig  star,  and  towards  the  west  when  it  is  an  even- 
ing star.     Some  astronomers  have  thought  they  per- 
ceived a  satellite  moving  round  Venus;  but,  as  sue-- 
ceeding  observers  have  not  been  able  to  verify  their 
otbservations,   they  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
in'^ror.     In  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  Mr. 
Jhmn^  and  other  gentlemen,  saw  a  penumbra  which 
took  plaee  about  five  seconds  before  the  contact, 
preceding  the  egress  of  the  planet;  and  from  thence 
they  concludedt,  that  it  had  an  atmosphere  of  about 
50  geographical  miles  in  height^ 

We  are  told,  that  when  Copernicus  first  published 
his  account  bf  the  solar  system,  it  was  objected  to 
him  that  it  could  not  be  true ;  because,  if  it  was,, 
the'inferior  planets  must  have  different  phases,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  situation  with  respect  to 
the  sun  tod  ^rth ;  whereas  they  always  appeaji^ound 
to  us.  The  answer  said  to  be  made  by  him  is,  that 
they  appear  round  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance ;  but,  if  we  could  have  a  nearer,  or  more  dis*- 
tinct  vifew  of  them^  we  should  see  in  them  the  same 
phases  as  we  do  in  the  moon.  The  invention  of 
telescopes  is  said  to  liave  Verified  this  prediction  of 
Copernicus.  But  it  is  neither  probable  that,  a  de- 
fender of  the  Ptolemaic  system  should  make  such 
an  objection,  or  Coper  mens  such  an  answer  ^  since^ 
in  thjQ  Ptolemaic,  as  well  as  in  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, the  shape  of  these  planets  ought  to  change  just 
as  the  moon  dc^es^  consequently,  the  mere  change 
#f  rshape,  in  the  inferior  planets  is  an  argument  which^ 
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m  the  common  way  of  urging  it,  proves  nothing  at, 
all  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem. If,  besides  the  changes  of  shape  made  in  the 
inferior  planets,  we  consider  the  situation  of  the 
planets  with  respect  to  the  sun,  when  these  changes 
happen,  this,  indeed,  will  shew  us  that  the  Ptole^ 
maic  system  is  false"*;  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  these  Essays. 

Venus  is  sometimes  seen  j>assing  over  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  as  a  round  dark  spot.  These  appearances, 
which  are  called  fraw.yJfo,  happen  very  seldom;  though 
there  have  been  two  within  these  few  years,  the  one 
in  June  1761,  the  other  in  June  1769;  the  next" 
will  be  in  the  year  J  874* 


OF  THE  EARTH.       © 

,  The  next -planet  that  conies  before  Us  is  the  Earth 
that  we  inhabit :  smaH  as  it  really  is,  when  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  other  planets,  it  is  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance ;  we  wish  only  to  attain  know- 
ledge of  others,  that  we  may  find  out  tlieir  relatioa 
to  this,  and  from  thence  learn  our  connection  with 
the  universe  at  lai^.  But,  when  viewed  with  an 
eye  to  eternity,  its  value  to  us  is  heightaied  in  a 
manneir  that  exceeds  expression,  and  surpasses  all 
the  powers  of  l5ie  human  mind.  He  aJone  can  foam 
^ome  idea  of  it,  who,  in  the  regions  of  celestial  Uiiss^ 

>  Ruther/ortts  Syitcm  of  Natntal  JPhilosopby,  vol.  ii/p.  781. 
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is  become  a  partaker  of  tlie  length  and  breeidtli, 
the  depth  an4  height,  of  divine  love. 

The  orbit  of  the  Eartli  is  placed  between  those  of 
Venus  and  Mars.  The  diameter  of  the  Earth  is 
7970  miles;  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  9C  millions 
of  miles,  and  goes  round  him  in  a  year,  or  36*5  days, 
6  hours,  9  minutes;  moving  at  the  rate  of  68,83(i 
miles  per  hour.  Its  apparent  diameter,  as  seen 
froip  the  sun,  is  about  21  seconds. 

It  turns  round  its  axis  froin  west  to  east  n\  24 
hours,  which  occasions  the  appai'ent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  sun,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  round  it, 
from  east  to  west  in  the  same  time;  it  is  of  course 
the  cause  of  their  rising  and  setting,  of  day  and 
night. 

The  axis  of  the  Earth  is  inclined  23^  degrees  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  keeps  in  a  direction  paral-r , 
lei  to  itself  throughout  its  annual  course,  which  causes 
the  returns  of  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  win- 
ter. Thus  his  diurnal  motion  gives  us  the  grateful 
vicissitude  of  night  and  day,  ajad  his  -annual  motion 
the  regular  succession  of  seasqns. 

OF  THE  MOON,        ([  # 

Next  to  the  sun,  the  Moo7i  is  the  most  splendid 
and  shining  globe  i|i  the  heavens,  the  satellite,  or 
inseparable  companion  of  the  earth.  By  dissipating, 
in  some  measure,  the  darkness  find  horrors  of  the 
nighty  subdividing  the  year  into  months,  and  regu- 
lating the  flux  and  reflmt  of  the  sea,  she  not  oi^ly 
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becomes  a  pleasing,  but  a  welcome  object;  an  ob- 
ject atfordrig  much  for  speculation  to  the  contem- 
plative mind,  of  real  use  to  the  navigator,  the 
traveller,  and  the  hasbandman.  The  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and,  in  general,  all  the  an- 
cients, used  to  assemble  at  the  time  of  new  moon, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  piety  and  gratitude  for  its 
manifold  uses. 

That  the  moon  appears  so  much  larger  than  the 
other  planets,  is  owing  to  her  vicinity  to  us ;  for,  to 
a  spectator  in  the  sun  she  would  be  scarcely  visibku 
without  the  assistance  ot  a  telescope.  Her  distance 
is  but  small  from  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  thei 
other  heavenly  bbdies^  for  among  these,  the  least 
absolute  distance,  when  put  down  in  numbers,  will 
appear  great,  and  the  smallest  magnitude  immense. 

The  Moon  is  2l6l  miles  in  diameter;  her  bulk. is 
about  i%  of  the  earth's ;  her  distance  fi-om  the  centre 
of  the  earth  240,000  miles ;  she  goes  round  her  orbit 
in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  moving  at  tlje  rate 
of  2299  miles  per  hour.  Tlie  time  in  going  round 
the  ejjrth,  reckoning  from  cli^nge  to  change,  is  29 
days,  1 2  hours,  44  n;iinutes.  Her  apparent  diameti^r, 
^  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  is  31'  l6'/^;  but 
.  as  viewed  from  the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  about  6^'. 

Her  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in  an  angle 
of  five  degrees,  18  minutes,  cutting  it  in  two  points^ 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other;  these 
^ints  are  called  her  nodes.  Her  nodes  have  a  motion 
westward,  or  contrary  to  tJie  order  of  the  signs,  mak- 
ing a  complete  revolution  in  about  1 9  years;  in  which 
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time  each  node  returns  to  that  point  of  the  echptic 
whence  it  before  receded. 

If  the  moon  were  a  body  possessing  native  lights 
we  should  not  perceive  any  diversity  of  appearance; 
but,  as  she  shines  entirely  by  light  received  from 
the  sun,  and  reflected  by  her  surface,  it  follows,  that^ 
accordin^r  to  the  situation  of  the  beholder  with  re- 
spect  to  the  illuminated  part,  he  will  see  more  or 
less  of  her  reflected  beams;  for  only  one- half  of  a 
globe  can  be  enlightened  at  once. 

Hence,  while  she  is  making  her  revolution  rodnd 
the  heavens,  she  undergoes  great  changes  in  her  ap- 
pearance. She  is  sometimes  in  our  meridian  at  mid- 
night, and,  therefore,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  is  opposite  to  the  sun :  in  this  situation  she 
appears  as  a  complete  circle,  and  it  is  said  to  he  full 
moon.  As  she  moves  eastward,  she  becomes  deficient 
on  the  west  side,  and  in  about  7t  ^^y^  comes  to  the 
meridian  at  about  six  in  the  morning,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  semicircle,  with  the  convex  side  turned 
towards  the  sun  -,  in  this  state,  her  appearance  is 
called  the  half  vioon.  Moving  on  still  eastward,  she 
becomes  more  deficient  on  the  west,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  convex  side  turned  to- 
wards the  sun;  this  crescent  becomes  continually 
more  slender,  till  about  fourteen  days  after  the  full 
moon,  she  is  so  near  the  sun  tliat  she  cannot  be  seen, 
on  account  of  his  great  splendor.  About  four  day? 
after  this  disappearance,  she  is  seen  in  the  evening  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  sun,  in  the  form  oi,  a  fine 
crescent,  with  the  convex  side  turned  frojB  the  sun;  ' 
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moving  still  to  the  eastward,  the  crescent  becomes 
more  full ;  and,  when  the  Moou  comes  to  the  meri- 
dian, about  six  in  the  evening,  she  has  again  the 
appearance  of  a  bright  semicircle:  advancing  still  to 
the  eastward,  she  becomes  fuller  on  the  east  side;. 
at  last,  in  about  29  ^  days,  she  is  again  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  again  full.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
Moon  is  eclipsed  when .  at  the  full ;  and  that  the  sun 
is  eclipsed  some  time  between  the  disappearance  of 
^e  Moon  in  the  morning  on  the  west  side  o^  the  sun, 
and  her  appearance  in  the  evening  on  the  east  side 
of  the  sun.  The  nature  of  these  phenomena  will  be 
more  fully  considered,  when  we  come  to  treat  par- 
ticularly of  eclipses. 

In  every  revolution  of  the  Moon  about  the  earth, 
she  turns  once  round  upon  her  axis,  and  therefore 
always  presents  to  us  the  same  face ;  and  as,  during 
her  course  round  the  earth,  the  sun  enlightens  suc- 
cessively every  part  of  her  globe  only  once,  conse- 
quently she  has  but  one  day  in  all  that  time,  and 
her  day  and  night  together  are  as  long  as  our  lunar 
month ••  As  we  see  only  one  side  of  the  Moon,  we 
are  therefore  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  op- 
posite side,  without  they  take  a  journey  to  that  side 
which  is  next  to  us ;  for  which  purpose  some  of  them 
must  tmvei  more  than  1500  miles. 

As  the  Moon  illuminates  the  earth  by  a'  light  re- 
flected fcom  the  sun,  she  is  reciprocally  enlightened, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the  earthy  for  the 
suiface  is  above  thirteen  times  greater  than  that  of 
Jthe  Moon;  and,  therefore,  supposing  their  power  of 
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reflecting  light  to  be  equal,  the  earth  wiH  reflect 
thirteen  times  more  light  on  the  Moon  than  she  rc« 
ceives  from  it.  When  it  i^  what  we  call  New  Moon, 
we  shall  appear  as  a  Full  Moon  to  the  Lunarians ;  as 
it  increases  in  light  to  us,  ours  will  decrease  to  them ; 
in  a  word,  our  earth  will  exhibit  to  them  the  same 
phases  as  she  does  to  us. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  from  one  hklf  of 
the  Moon  the  earth  is  nevfer  seen ;  from  the  middle  of 
.  the  other  half,  it  is  always  se^n  over  head,  turning 
round  almost  thirty  times  as  quick  as  the  Moon  does. 
'Jo  her  inhabitants  the  earth  seems  to  be  the  Targest 
body  in  the  universe ;  about  thirteen  times  as  large 
to  them,  as  she  does  to  us.  As  the  earth  tum^ 
round  its  axis,  the  several  continents  and  islands  ap- 
pear to  the  Lunarians  ^s  so  many  s])ots  of  different 
foims ;  by  these  spots  they  may  determine  the  time 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  ;  by  these  spots,  they 
may  perhaps  measure  their  time;  they  canriot  have 
n  better  diaU 
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Mars,  Jupiter  J  Saturn^  and  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
ure  called  superior  planets,  because  they  are  higher 
in  the  systerp>  or  ferther  from  the  centre  of  it  than 
the  earth  is. 

They  exhibit  several  phenomena,  which  are  veiy 
different  from  those  of  Mercury  and  Venus ;  among 
other  things,  they  come  to  our  meridian  both  at 
iXQon  and  midnight, .  and  are  never  seen  crossing  tht 
gun  s  disc. 
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OF  MAHS.       (5 

Mars  is  the  le^st  bright  and  elegant  of  all  the 
planets;  its  orbit  lies  between  that  of  tlie  Earth  and 
Jupiter;  but  very  distant  from  both.  He  appears  of 
a  dusky  reddish  line ;  from  the  dulness  of  his  appear- 
ance, many  have  conjectured  that  he  is  encompassed 
with  a  thick  cloudy  atmosphere;  his  light  is  not 
near  so  bright  as  that  of  Venus,  though  he  is  some- 
.4:imes  nearly  equal  to  her  in  size. 

Mars,  v.hich  appears  so  inconsiderable  in  the  hea- 
vens, is  5,309  miles  in  diameter.  Its  distance  from 
the  sun  is  146,000,000  miles.  It  goes  round  the 
sun  in  one  year,  321  days,  33  hours;  moving  at  the 
rate  of  55,287  miles  per  hour.  It  revolves  round 
jits  a*  is  in  about  24  hours,  40  minutes*  To  an  in- 
habitant in  Mars,  the  sun  would  appear  one-third 
less  in  diameter  than  it  does  t6  us.  Its  apparent  dia- 
meter, as  viewed  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 
in  30  seconds. 

Mars,  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun$  is  five  times 

i>earer  to  us  than  when  in  conjunction.     This  has  a 

very  visible  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  planet^ 

"  causing  him  to  appear  much  larger  at  some  periods 

jthan  at  others. 

The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth  is  by 
far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system;  their 
diumd  motion  is  nearly  the  same ;  the  obliquities  of 
their  respective  ecliptics  not  very  different.  Of  all 
the  superior  planets,  that  of  Mars  is  by  &r  the  nearest 
like  the  earth;  nor  wilj  the  MjBirtial  year  appear  so 
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dissimilar  to  ours,  when  we  compare  it  witli  tlic 
long  duration  of  the  years >of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
Georgium  Sidus4  It  probably  has  a  considerable  at- 
mosphere; for  besides  the  {permanent  spots  on  its 
surface.  Dr.  Herschel  lias  often  percfeived  occasional 
changes  of  partial  bright  belts,  and  also  once  a  dark* 
ish  one  in  a  pretty  high  latitude;  alterations  which 
we  can  attribute  to  no  other  cause,  than  the  variable 
disposition  of  clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  planet 

A  spectator  in  Mars,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  see  JVler- 
cury,  except  when  he  sees  it  passing  over  the  sun's 
disc^  Venus  will  appear  to  him  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun^  as^  Mercury  appears  to  usl 
The  earth  will  apj^ear  about  the  size  of  Venus,  and 
never  above  48  degrees  from  the  sun;  and  will  be^ 
fey  turns,  a  morning  and  evening  star  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mars.  It  appears,  from  the  most  accu- 
rate observations,  that  Mars  is  a  spheroid,  or  flatted 
sphere,  the  equatorial  diameter  to  the  polar  being  ir> 
the  proportion  of  about  131  to  12/;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  all  tlie  planets  are  of  thin 
figure. 

or  JUPITER.       % 

Jupiter  is  situated  still  further  in  the  systent, 
revolving  round  the  sun  between  Mars  and  !^atum. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  them  by  his  peculiar  magnitude  and 
light.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  almost  as  large 
us  Vesus,  but.  not  altogether  so  bright. 
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Jupiter  revolves  round  its  axis  in  nine  hours,  5ff 
minutes ;  its  revolution  in  its  orbit  to  the  t3ame  point 
«f  the  ecliptic,  is  11  years,  314  davTS,  10  hours.  iTie 
disproportion  of  Jupiter  to  the  earth,  in  size,  is  very 
§preat ;  viewing  him  in  the  heavens,  w^e  consider  him 
as  small  in  magnitude  ^  whereas  he  is  in  reality 
90,228  miles  in  diameter;  his  distance  from  the  sun 
is  494^750,000  miles;  he  moves  at  the  rate  of  rather 
more  tiian  ^9,083  miles  per  hour.  Its  apparent 
diameter,  as  seen  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 
is  39". 

To  an  eye  placed  in  Jupiter,  the  sun  would  not 
be  a  fifth  part  of  the  size  he  appease  to  us,  and  his 
disc  be  dS  times  less.  Though  Jupiter  be  the  largest 
of  all  the  planets,  yet  its  revolution  round  its  axis  is 
the  swiftest.  The  polar  axis  is  shorter  than  the 
aquatorial  one,  and  his  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  <^  his  orbit« 

Jupiter,  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  is  much 
nearer  the  earth,  than  when  he  is  in  conjunction 
with  him ;  at  those  times  he  appears  also  larger*,  and 
more  luminous  than  at  other  times. 

In  Jupiter,  the  days^  and  nights  are  of  an  equal 
length,  each  being  about  five  hours  long.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  the  axis  oi  his  diurnal  rota- 
tion is  nearly  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  plane  of  his  an- 
nual one;  and  consequently  there  can  be  scarce  any' 
diflference  in  seasons :  and  here,  as  far  as  "we  may 
reason  from  analogy,,  we  may  dis<!jover  the  footsteps 
of  wisdom ;  for,  if  thie  axis  of  this  j)lanet  were  in- 
dined  by  any  considerable  number  of  degrees,  ja«t 
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so  many  d^ees  round  each  pole  would^  m  their  ttifti^ 
be  almost  sixyeai's  in  darkness  ;  and  as  Jupiter  is  of 
such  an  amazing  size^  in  this  case,  immense  regions 
of  land  would  be  uninhabitable. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  or  moons; 
these  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  hut  through  a 
telescope  they  make  a  beautiful  appearance*  As 
our  moon  turns  round  the  earth,  enlightening  the 
nights,  by  reflecting  the  light  she  receives  from  the 
sun,  so  th^e  also  enlighten  the  nights  of  Jupiter; 
and  move  round  him  in  different  j}eriods  of  times, 
proportioned  to  their  several  distances:  and  as  the 
moon  keeps  company  with  the  earth  in  its  annual 
revolution  round  the  sun,  so  these  accompany  Ju- 
piter in  its  course  round  that  luminary. 

In  speaking  of  the  satellites,  we  distinguish  them 
according  to  their  places ;  into  the  first,  second,  and 
so  on;  by  the  first,  we  mean  that  which  is  nearest 
to  the  planet. 

The  outermost  of  Jupiter's  satellites  will  appear 
almost  as  big  as  the  moon  does  to  us ;  five  times  the 
diameter,  and  twenty-five  times  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
Tiie  four  satellites  must  afford  a  pleasing  spectacle 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter ;  for  sometimes,  they 
will  rise  all  together;  sometimes  be  all  together  on 
the  meridian,  ranged  one  under  another,  besides 
fi^quent  eclipses.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of 
Jupiter  and  his  Satellites  from  us,  the  eclipses  thereof 
are  of  considerable  use  for  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  longitude  of  places.  From  the  four  satellites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  will  have  four  different 
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kinds  of  months,  and  the  number  of  them  in  their 
year  not  less  than  4,300. 

An,astronomer  in  Jupiter  will  never  see  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  or  Mars  ^  because,  from  the  im- 
inense  distance  at  which  he  is  placed,  they  must 
appear  to  accompany  the  sun,  and  rise  and  set  with 
him;  but  then  he  will  have  for  the  objects  of  obser- 
vation, his  own  four  moons,  Sattum,  his  ring  and  sar. 
tellites^  and  probably  the  Georgium  Sidus, 

OF  SATURN.       ^;> 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  *fo- 
turn  was  reckoned  the  most  remote  planet  in  our 
system:  he  shines  but  with  a  pale  feeble  light,  less 
bright  than  Jupiter,  though  less  ruddy  than  Mars. 
The  uninformed  eye  imagines  not,  when  it  is  directed 
to  this  little  speck  of  light,  that  it  is  viewing  a 
large  and  glorious  globe,  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous of  the  planets,  whose  diameter  is  nearly  7B,0D0 
miles.  We  need  not,  however,  be  surprised  at  the 
vast  bulk  of  Saturn,  and  its  disproportion  to  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens ;  for  we  are  to  consider  that 
all  objects  decrease  in  their  apparent  magnitude,  in 
proportion  to  their  distance;  but  the  distance  of  Sa- 
turn is  immense;  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is 
96,000,000  miles;  of  Saturn,  916,500,000  miles. 

The  ler^h  of  a  planet's  year,  or  the  time  of  iU 
revolution  round  its  orbit,  is  proportioned  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  Saturn  goes  round  the  sun  in 
39  years,  167  days,  six  hours:  moving  at  the  rate  of 
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rather  more  than  22,298  miles  per  hour.     Mis  appil-» 
rent  diameter,  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  is  1 6\ 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty  by 
totronomical  observation,  whether  Saturn  revolves 
or  not  upon  his  axis.  The  sun's  disc  will  appear 
ninety  times  less  to  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  than  it 
does  to  Us ;  but  notwithstanding  the  sun  appears  so 
small  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  the  light  that  he  will  afford  them  is  much' 
more  than  would  be  at  first  supposed ;  and  calcula- 
tions have  been  made,'from  which  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  sun  will  afford  500  times  as  much  light  to  Sa- 
turn, as  the  full  moon  to  us;  and  1 600  times' as  much 
to  Jupiter.  To  eyes  like  our*s,  unassisited  by  in- 
struments, Jupiter  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  would 
be  the  only  planets  seen  from  Saturn;  to  whom 
Jupiter  would  sometimes  be  a  morning,  sometimes 
^n  evening,  star. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  by  the  telescope,  when 
brought  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  was, 
tnat  Saturn  did  not  appear  like  other  planets.  Ga^ 
lileOj  in  1610,  supposed  it  composed  of  three  stars 
or  globes,  ^  larger  in  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  on 
each  side ;  and  he  continued  his  observations  till  the 
two  lesser  stars  disappeared,  and  this  pfahet  looked 
like  the  others.  Further  observation  shewed  that 
what  Galileo  took  for  two  stars,  were  parts  of  a  ring. 
This  singular  and  curious  appendage  to  the  planet 
Saturn,  is  a  thin,  broad,  opake  ring,  encompassing 
the  body  of  the  planet,  without  touching  it,  like  th^ 
horizon  of  an  artificial  globe;  appearing  double  when 
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viewed  through  a  good  telescope.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  globe  of  Saturn  is  supposed 
to  be  rather  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  ring,  and 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  ring  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  globe,  as  seven  to  three ;  the 
plane  of  the  ring  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, in  an  angle  of,  SO^,  and  is  about  21,000  miles 
in  breadth.  It  puts  on  different  appearances  to  us, 
sometimes  being  seen  quite  open,  at  others  only  as 
a  lineAipon  the  equator.  It  is  probable,  that  it  will 
at  times  cast  a  shadow  over  vast  regcions  of  Saturn's 
body.  The  ring  of  Saturn,  considered  as  a  broad 
flat  ring  of  solid  matter,  suspended  round  the  body 
of  the  planet,  and  keeping  its  place  without  any 
connection  with  the  body,  is  quite  different  from  all 
other  planetary  phenomena  with  which  we  are  ac-  - 
quainted.  Of  the  nature  of  this  ring,  various  and 
imcertain  were  the  conjectures  of  the  first  observers, 
though  not  more  perplexed  than  those  of  the  latest. 
Of  its  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  we  are  as 
ignorant  as  of  its  nature ;  though  there  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  it  would  appear  to  them  as  little 
more  than  a  white  or  bright-coloured  cloud.  Some 
of  the  phenomena  of  Saturn's  ring  will  be  treated 
of  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  Essay. 

Saturn  is  not  only  furnished  with  this  beautiful 
ring,  but  has  also  seven  attendant  moons. 
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From  the  time  oi  liny  gens  and  Cassini,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  GeorgiumSidushy  Dn  //er^cAf/,  though 
tlie  intervening  space  was  long,  though  the  number 
of  astronomers  was  increased,  though  assiduity    in 
observing  was  assisted  by  accuracy  and  perfection  in 
tlie  instruments  of  observation,  yet  no  new  disco- 
very was  made  in  the  heavens ;  the   boundaries  of 
our  system  were  not  enlarged.  The  inquisitive  mind 
naturally  enquires,  why,  when  the  number  of  those 
that  cultivated  the  science  was  increased,  when  the 
science  itself  was  so   much  improved,  in  practical 
discoveries,  it  was  so  deficient  ?     A  small  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  will  answer  the  question,  and 
obviate  the  difficulty.     The  mind  of  man  has  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  indolence ;  the  ardour  of  its  pur- 
suits, when  they  are  unconnected  with  selfish  views, 
are  soon  abated  ;  small  difficulties  discourage,  little 
inconveniences  fatigue  it,    and  reason    soon    finds 
excuses  to  justify,  and  even  applaud  this   w^eakness. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  unmanageable  length 
of  the  telescopes  that  were  in  use,  and  the  continual 
exposure  to  the  cold  air  of  the  night,  were  the  diffi- 
culties  that  the  astronomer  had  to  encounter  with  ; 
and  he  soon  persuaded  himself,  that  the  same  eflTects 
would  be  produced  by  shorter  telescopes,  with  equal 
magnifying  power;  herein  was  his  mistake;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  so  few  discoveries  have  been  made 
since  the  time  of  Cassinl.     A  similar  instance  of  the 
tetrogiadation  of  science  occurs  in  the  hiitory  of 
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the  microscope,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Essays  <mi 
that  instrument. 

m 

The  Georgium  Sidus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hers-' 
cheli  in  the  year  178I :  for  this  discovery  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Royal  Society  the  honorary  recom- 
.pence  of  Sir  Godfrey  Coplej/s  medal.  He  named  the 
planet  in  honour  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III. 
the  Patron  of  science,  who  has  taken  Dr.  Herschel 
blinder  his  patronage,  and  granted  him  an  annual 
salary.  By  this  munificence  he  has  given  scope  to 
a  very  uncommon  genius,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
tiiscute  his  favourite  studies  with  unremitted  ardour. 

In  so  recent  a  discovery  of  a  planet  so  distant, 
many  particulars  cannot  be  expected.  Its  year  is 
supposed^ to  be  more  than  80  siderial  years  ;  its  dia- 
meter 34,299  miles  ;  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  43'  ' 
35';  its  diameter,  compared  to  that  of  the  earth,  as 
431,769  to  I  ;  in  bulk  it  is  8,049,256  times  as  large 
as  the  earth.  Its  light  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
its  brilliancy  between  that  of  the  Moon  and  Venus. 

Though  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  not  known  as  a 
planet  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Herschel,  yet  there  are 
many  reasons  to  suppose  it  had  been  seen  before,  but 
had  been  considered  as  a  fixed  star.  Dr.  HerscheVs 
attention  was  first  engaged  by  the  steadiness  of  its 
light ;  this  induced  him  to  apply  higher  magnifying 
powers  to  his  telescope,  which  increased  the  diameter 
of  it :  in  two  days  he  observed  that  its  place  was 
changed ;  he  then  concluded  it  was  a  comet ;  but 
ill  a  little  time  Dr.  Mashelyney  himself,  and  others, 
determined  that  it  was  a  planet,  from  iti  vicinity  t<i 
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the  ecliptijc,  the  direction  of  its  motion,  being  sta^ 
tionary  in  the  time,  and  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
correspond  with  similar  appearances  in  other  planets* 
With  a  telescope,  which  magnifies  about  300 
times,  it  appears  to  have  a  very  well-defined  visible 
disc ;  but  with  instruments  of  a  smaller  power  it 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  magnitude.  When 
the  moon  h  absent,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  since  discovered  that  it  is  at- 
tended by  six  satellites :  a  discovery  which  gave  him 
considerable  pleasure,  as  the  little  secondary  planets 
seemed  to  give  a  dignity  to  the  primary  one,  and 
raise  it  into  a  more  conspicuous  situation  among  the 
great  bodies  of  our  solar  system. 

As  the  distances  of  the  planets,  when  marked  in 
.miles,  are  a  burthen  to  the  memoiy,  astronomers 
often  express  tl^eir  mean  distances  in  a  shorter  way, 
by  supposing  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 
to  be  diyided  into  ten  parts.  Mercury  may  then  be 
estimated  at  four  of  such  parts  from  the  sun,  Venus 
at  seven,  the  Earth  at  ten.  Mars  at  fifteen,  Juj)iter 
at  fifty-two  such  parts,  Saturn  at  ninety-five,  and  the 
Georgium  Sidus  I90  parts. 

By  comparing  the  periods  of  the  planets,  or  the 
•time  they  take  to  finish  tlieir  revolutions,  with  their 
distance  from  the  sun,  they  are  found  to  observe  a 
wonderful  harmony  and  proportion  to  each  other ; 
for  the  nearer  any  planet  is  to  tlie  sun,  the  sooner 
jk<Q^^  he  finish  his  revolution.     And  in  this  there  is  a 
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eoustant  and  immutable  law,  which  all  the  bo- 
dies  pf  th^  universe  inviolably  observe  in  their  cir- 
c\iIations ;  namely,  1  hat  the  squares  of  their  perio^ 
dical  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  fromthe 
cen,tre,  of  the  orbit ,  about  which  flxey  regularly  per- 
form  their  motions.  We  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity 
t)f  Kepler  for  the.  discovery  of  this  law  ;  he  was  in- 
deed  one  of  the  first  founders  of  modem  astronomy. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  general  survey  .'^f  the  solar 
«y3t^ra,  better  than  in  the  words  of  that  excellent 
ftiathematieian,  Mr.  Maclaurin.  "  The  view  of  na- 
tui?Q^ ,  .which  19  tlie  immediate  object  of  sense,  is 
very  imperfect,  and  of  small  extent ;  but,  by  the  as-» 
sistance  of  art,  and  the  aid  of  reason,  becomes  en- 
larged, till  it  loses  itself  in  infinity.     As  magnitude 

.   of  every  sort,  abstractedly  considered,  is  capable  of 
being  increased  to  infinity,  and  is  also  divisible  with-  . 
out  end ;  so  we  find  that,  in  nature,  the  limits  of  the 
greatest  and  least  dimensions  of  things,  are  actually 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  from  each  other. 

"  We  can  perceive  no  bounds  of  the  vast  expanse, 
in  which  natural  causes  operate,  and  fix  no  limit,  or 
termination,  to  the  universe.  The  objects  we  com- 
monly call  grejit,  vanish,  when  we  contemplate  th^ 
vast  body  of  the  earth.  The  terraqueous  globe  itself 
is  lost  in  the  solar  system ;  the  sun  itself  dwindles 

-  into  a  star;  Saturn's  vast  orbit,  and  all  the  orbits  of 
the  coiiiets,  crowd  into  a  point,  when  viewed  firom 
numberless  places  between  the  earth  and  the  nearest 
fixed  stars.  Other  surs  kindle#)  illuminate  other 
systems,  where  our  su  1 1«:  rays  are  unpereeiveil ;  but 
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they  atlso  are  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  expanse. 
When  we  have  risen  so  high,  as  to  leave  all  delSnite 
measikres  far  behind  us^  we  find  ourselves  no  nearer 
to  a  term  or  limit. 

^^  Our  views  of  natuise,  however  imperfect^  serve 
to  represent  tons,  in  a  most  sensible  manner,  that 
mighty  power  which  prevails  throughout,  acting 
with  a  force  and  efficacy  that  sufiers  no  diminution 
from  the  greatest  distances  of  space,  or  intervals  of 
time ;  and  to  prove  that  all  things  are  ordered  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  goodness  ;  scenes  which 
should  excite  and  animate  us  to  correspond  vnththe 
general  harmony  of  nature." 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE     DISCOVERY    OF    THE    FOUR   NEW 
PLANETS     NAMED      CERES,     PALLAS,     JUNO,      AND 

VESTA"*. 

Professor  Piazziy  of  the  university  of  Palermo,  in 
Italy,  a  very  able  astronomer,  discovered  on  the  first 
of  January,  1601,  a  moveable  star  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  new  planet ;  he  estimated  its  bulk 
to  be  about  1  y  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its  position  in 
our  system  to  be  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  In 
compliment  to  the  present  sovereign,  the  founder  of 
the  Palermo  observatory,  he  denominated  it  Ceres 
Ferdinandia ;  and  it  is  now  generally  called  Ceres^ 
Subsequent  observations  on  this  planetary  body 
made  by  Dr,  MasJcelyne^  Dr,  Hersckel^  and  other 

*  I  have  availed  mjsilf  of  (he  opportunity,  in  the  present  edlr 
iiun,  of  inserting  the  aboye  discoveries, — EDiTt 
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astronomers  of  this  country,  France,  and  Germany, 
appear  at  present  to  confirm  its  identity  with  the 
other  planets.  Qnthe^thof  February,  1802,  Dr. 
Maskeltfrne  2it  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  ob- 
iserved  this  planet  passing  the  meridian,  between  3 
and  4  o'ctock  in  the  moming,  having  about  188* 
43'  right  ascension,  and  12  38'  north  declination, 
in  appearance  like  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude  ;  and 
preceding  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  he  had  suf- 
ficiently observed  it,  so  as  fully  to  ascertain  its  mo- 
tion. With  a  power  of  6o,  it  appeared  to  have  a 
visible  disc,  when  on  the  meridian ;  and  through  a 
clear  air,  the  disc  was  round  and  well  defined,  and 
rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  34th  of  Virgo,  an  ap- 
proximate star  of  the  6th  magnitude;  at  the  same  time 
Th.  Maskelyne  remarked  that  the  smallness  and  ro- 
tundity of  the  apj>earance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  good 
criterion  of  the  clearness  of  the  air.  The  light  of 
this  planet  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  has  be^n  judged 
to  resemble  thdt  of  the  planet  Mars.  From  the  earth's 
position  and  quicker  motion  in  its  orbit,  it  appeared 
stationary  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  February  last,  and 
has  had  since  an  apparent  retrograde  motion.  Dr, 
JHTer^cSe/ judges  it  to  be  not  larger  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  and  its  ap- 
parent diameter  2!2'\  This  planet  was  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  on  March  17,  1802.  Therefore,  at  thjs 
time,  October  6th^  its  proximity  ,to  the  sun^  and 
twilight,  prevepts  any  observation.  In  the  month 
of  January  next^  observations  of  it  may  be  r^T^astumed. 
Baron  De  ZucKs  comj-utation  of  its  place  for  April' 

D4  . 
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6th  last,  was  178**  29'  right  ascension,  tod  18'  Id' 
north  declination. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1802,  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  another  new  planetary  body  was  made  by 
Dr.  Others,  of  Bremen,  in  Germany  ;  it  is  of  small 
apparent  magnitude,  and  then  formed  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  the  stars  20  and  I9  of  Virgo ;  he  found 
it  had  a  perceptible  change  of  place,  and  the  follow- 
ing observations  were  communicated  by  him  of  it, 
to  an  astronomer.  Dr.  Schroeter. 

1802.  March  28^  9"  25'  lo'   meantime 

App.'R.Ascen.  184^  56' 49" 
App.  Declin.         11    33  30  N 
2Q^  8'  49'  14"  M.  T.  App.  R.  A.  184    46  36 

App.  Declin.  11  52  59  N 
Dr.  Olhers  did  not  observe  any  sensible  disc ;  in 
comparison  to  Ceres,  its  light  was  pale  and  white^ 
and  less  bright  than  the  Georgium  Sid  us ;  he  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Pallas.  From  csilculationd 
made  by  Dr.  Gauss,  founded  upon  a  set  of  bb^er- 
vations  by  Baron  de  Zuch,  it  appears  that  it  is  a 
planetary  body  moving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  with  a  veiy  great  eccentricity  and 
inclination,  and  whose  orbit  comes  veiy  near  to  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  Ceres.  Dr.  Herscliely  {torn  his  ' 
observations  upon  this  planetary  body,  judges  the 
apparent  diameter  to  be  rather  less  than  Ceres,  about 
13"  or  17",  apd  its  diameter  in  English  miles  93  or 
71,  and  that  of  Ceres  l63,  to  have  a  colour  less 
ruddy  thain  Pallas  ;  both  this  and  Ceres,  to  have 
geuierjstlly  comas  or  haziness  about  them, .  he  thinks 


^ 
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that  they  1)oth  differ  from  the  general  character  of 
planets  in  their  diminutive  dimensions,  in  their  grea^ 
inclination  of  their  orbits,  in  the  comas  surrounding 
them,  and  i](i  their  mutual  proximity  of  their  orbits ; 
that  tliey  differ  from  comets  in  their, defect  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  of  a  considerable  nebularity, 

Pallas,  like  Ceres,  will  not  be  sufficiently  apparent 
till  January  next  (1803).  Baron  de  Zi^cA.  has  given 
us  the  positions  for  the  29th  of  June  last  (I3p2)  a^ 
follows,  IBS'"  32' right  ascension,  and  19°6'N.  de- 
.  chnation,  and  observes  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
Pallas  next  year;  for  the  elements  of  an  orbit  cal- 
culated upon  so  small  an  arc  as  7?'?  i^ay  give  an 
error  of  several   degrees  in  January^   1803. 

Dr.  Her^cAe/,  from  his  observations  of  these  two  bo- 
dies, considers  them  as  holding  a  middle  rah'k  betiveen 
planets  and  comets,  and  has  denottiinated  them 
Asteroids.  Philosophical  Transactions,  i  8QJJ.  On 
this  itccount,  I  shall  fbirbear  the  insertion  of  the  seve- 
ral  pubhshed  taH6s*6f  th^  motions'  or  these  ^o 
planets,  as  calculated  upon  the  elements  computed, 
by  various  ingenious  astronomers. 

Mr.  Hardtngy  o{  Lib,e^thal,  in  Bremen,  dis- 
covered,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  another 
kind  of  planet,  which  has  been  named  Juno,  with 
an  appearancjB  like  ^  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude. 
"This  and  the  preceding  two  have  been  judged  to  be 
nearly  eqjaidistant  from  the  sun. 

Dr.  Others,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  March, 
I807,  discovered  another  planet,  which  has  been 
named  fiesta.     Its  right  ascension  then  was  184°  8^ 


\ 
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and  declination  11°  47'  W.  similar  to  a  star  of 
the  5th  magnitude^  and  not  ascertained  to  be  at  a 
distance  different  from  the  three  others. 

The  places  of  the  Georgium  planet,  only»  are  an- 
nually published  in  the  Nautical  Ephemeris,  and 
that  of  White's ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  a  con- 
tinued series  of  accurate  obset'N'utious  for  a  length  of 
time,  tliat  proper  data  can  be'  obtained  to  construct 
true  elements  from. 


AS      EXPLA^NATION      OF      VAHIOUS      PHENOMENA, 
AGREEABLE  TO   THE   COPERNICAN    SYSTEM. 

,  Having  given  a  general  idea  of  tlie  Copemican 
System,  and.  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed,  it 
will  be  neces^ry  to  enlarge  these  ideas  by  a  more 
ininute  description  of  « the  ^  particular,  parts  which 
form  this  great  whole ;  ^nd  tf>,  strengthen  them  by 
the  force  of  that  eYidei)i.q^  pn  which  the  system  is 
£)unded» 


et   THE    FIGURE    AND   MAG^TUDE   OF   TrfE    EARTH. 

Tlue  places  of  the  Heatetily  •  bodies  could  not  be 
settled  with  accuracy  from  observations  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  unless  its  figure  and  magnitude 
were  previously  known ;  and,  without  this  know- 
ledge, computations "  from  the  observations  of  the 
tekvenly  bodies,  for  ascertaining  the  situation  of 
jdacies  »oiL  the  earthy  could  ndt  be'  depended  on.     ' 
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1  have  already  observed,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  the  same  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  various  parts  of  the  earth ;  that  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  sters,  rise  and  set  in  Greenland  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  what  they  do  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  both  places  very  different  to  what 
they  do  in  England :  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  attri- 
bute the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  apparent  face  of 
the  heavens  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  (for  appear^ 
ances  must  ever  answer  to  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  things),  the  nature  of  this  figure  was,  therefore^ 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  inquiry  among  philoaoi 
phers  and  astronomers. 

Some  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  concluded,  that  the 
earth  must  necesi^arily  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  be- 
cause that  figure  was,  on  many  accounts,  the  moiit 
eonvenient  for  the  earth*,  as  an  habitable  world: 
th^  also  argued,  that  this  figure  was  the  most  na- 
tuml;  because  any  body  exposed  to  forces,  which 
tend  to  one  common  centre^  as  is  the 'case  vKth  th^ 
earth,  would  necessarily  assume  a* ^dundfigurei 
The  assent,  however^  of  the  modei*n  philosopher  t6 
this  truth,  was  not  determined  by  spe<iulative  reason^ 
ing,'  but  on  evidfence  'derived- from  facts  and  actual 
observation.  FVom  these  I  sliall  select  those  argu- 
ments, that  I  think  will  have  the  greatest  weight 
with  young  minds.  ^  •    '  j        ,.     : 

It  is  known,  froih  the  laws^bf  optics -aAdpeiPspec^ 
tive,  that  if  any  bbdy,  in  all  situatibhs,  arid  under  aft 
eircutastances,  project  a  circular  shadoWy '  that  bo^ 
must  be  $k  gldbe«  .        .  • 
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It  is  also  known,,  that  eclipses  of  the  moon  ^re 
Caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

And  we  find  that,  whether  the  shadow  be  pro^^ 
jected  towards  the  east  or  west,  the  north  or  the 
south,  under  every  circumstance  it  is  circular  :  the 
body,  therefore,  that  casts"  the  shadow,  which  is  th* 
earth,  must  be  of  a  globular  figure. 

We  shall  obtain  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
globular  shape  of  the  earth,  by  inquiring  in  what 
ipanner  a  person  standing  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea^ 
and.Aj^aiting  for  a  vessel,  which  he  knows  is  toarriv.e^ 
^ees  that  vessel.     We  shall  find  that  he,  first  of  aU> 

,  I 

and  at  the  greatest  distance,  sees  the. top  of  the  ma^t 
rising  out  of  the  water;  and  the  appearance  is  as  if 
the  ship  was  swallowed;  up  in  tlie  water.  As  he  con- 
tinues to  observe  the  object,  more  and  more  of  Ifhe 
mast  ap}^ars  ;  at  length  he  begins  to  see  the  top  of 
the  ^eck,  aijid  by  degrees  the  whole  body  of  the 
iressp](-  ,Qn  tlii^rother  hand,  if  the  ship  be  departing 
fronji :  p^y  we,  fivs^  lose  sight  of  the  hull,  at  a  greater 
d^s^ajDjce)  tlje ,  mainr^siiU  disappear,  at  a  still  greater 
the  tc>p-sailsr>  I  ,,But  if  the  surface  of  the  sea  were  $l 
pla^njB,  the  bQ4y  pf  the  ^hip,  being  tl^e  largest  part  of 
it,  wT>ul4  be  ^eii  first,  (and  from  the  greatest  distance, 
and  the  masts  would  m>t  be  .  vipiible  till  it  came 
neam;. 

To  render  this,  if  possible,  still  clearer,  let  us  conw 
sider  two  ships  meeting  at  sea,  the  top>mast  of  each 
pnre  the  parts  fiijst  discovered  by  both,  the  bull,  &c* 
b^ng  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  globe  whi^h 
rises  between  them.j  The  ships  may,  iii  this  insitanc^. 
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b^  resembled  to  two  men,  who  approach  each  o^her 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  hill ;  their  heads  will  be 
first  seen,  and  gradually,  as  they  approach,  the  body 
will  become  entirely  in  view.  From  hence  is  de- 
rived a  rational  method  of  estimating  the  distance  of 
a  ship,  which  is  in  use  among  sea-fering  peoplei 
namely,  of  observing  how  low  they  can  hrwgher 
down ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  vessel  in  sight,  and  slowly  descends 
by  the  shrouds,  till  she  becomes  no  longer  visible. 
The  less  the  distance,  the  lower  he  may  descend  be*  - 
fore  she  disappears.  If  observations  of  this  kind  bo 
made  with  a  telescope,  the  effect  is  still  more  re, 
markable ;  as  the  distance  increases  or  diminishes, 
the  ship  in  «ight  will  appear  more  and  more  im-* 
mersed,  or  to  rise  gradually  out  of  the  water. 

This  truth  is  fully  evinced  by  the  following  con- 
sideration ;  that  ships  have  sailed  round  the  earth, 
have  grone  out  from  the  westward,  and  have  com^. 
liome  fi'om  the  eastward ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
^hips  have  kept  the  same  course,  and  yet  returned 
from  the  opposite  side  ii>to  the  harbour  whence  they 
first  sailed.  Now  we  are  certain  that  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  if  the  earth  were  a  plane ;  for  then  a 
person,  whp  should  set  out  for  any  one  point,  and  go 
pn  straight  forward  without  stopping,  would  be  con- 
tinually going  further  from  the  point  from  which  he 
tet  out.  This  argument  may  be  much  ^elucidated, 
by  referring  the  pupil  to  a  modern  terrestrial  globe, 
on  which  he  may  follow  the  tracks  of  an  Anson  and 
a,  Cooh  round  the  world.  . 

Plate  2,  fig^  1  and  2,  are  illustrations  of.  the  fore- 
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^ing  principles,  f^g^l^  shews  that,  if  the  earth 
was  a  plane,  the  whole  of  a  ship  would  be  seen  at 
once,  however  distant  from  the  spectator,  and  that 
whether  he  was  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  hill. 
From  ^g.  2,  it  appears  that  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  represented  by  the  circle  ABC,  conceals  the 
lower  part  of  the .  ship  rf,  while  the  top-mast  is  still 

visible ;  and  that  it  is  not  till  the  ship  comes  to  e> 

» 

that  the  whole  of  it  is  visible. 

The  following  remarks  evince  the  same  truth. 
Observe  any  star  nearer  the  northern  part  of  the  ho* 
rizon,  and  if  vou  travel  to  the  south,  it  will  seem  to 
jdip  farther  and  farther  downwards,  till>  by  proceed- 
ing, it  will  descend  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  th^ 
meantime,  the  stars  to  the  southward  of  our  travel- 
ler will  seem  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  The  con* 
trary  appearances  would  happen,  if  he  went  to  the 
northward.  This  proves  that  the  earth  is  not  a 
plane  surface,  but  a  curve  in  the  direction  sbuth 
and  north.  By  an  observation  nearly  similar  to  this, 
the  traveller  may  prove  the  curvature  of  the  earth, 
in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  also  in- 
ferred from  the  operation  of  levelling^  or  the  art  of 
conveying  water  from  one  place  to  another ;  for,  in 
this  process,  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  an  allow- 
ance between  the  true  and  apparent  level ;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  figure  of  the  earth.  For  the  tru6 
level  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  curve  which  falls 
below  the  straight  line  about  eight  inches  in  a  mile, 
four  times  eight  in  two  miles,  nine  times  eight  ii?i 
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tiirec  mifes,  sixteen  times  eight  in  four  mifes^  always 
increasing  as  the  square  of  thedistance* 

What  the  earth  loses  of  its  sphericity  by  moun^ 
tains  and  vallies,  is  very  inconsiderable ;  the  highest 
eminence  bearing  so  little  proportion  to  its  bulk,  «t 
tp  be  scarcely  equivalent  to  the  minutest  protube* 
ranee  on  the  surface  of  a  lemon* 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  acquaint  the  young  pu- 
pil, that  though  we  call  our  earth  a  globe^  and  that, 
^hen  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  such ;  yet,  in  the  strictness  of  truth,  it  must 
be  obsevred,  that  it  is  not  exactly  and  perfectly  a 
sphere,  i^^^  aspheroidyjlattened  a  little  towards  the 
polesy  and  swelling  at  the  equator ;  the  equatorial  di- 
ameter being  about  thirty-four  miles  longer  than  the 
diameter  from  pole  to  pole.  This  difference  bears, 
therefore,  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  diameter  to 
be  represented  on  globes.  M.  Cassini,  from  Pkard's 
measure  of  a  degree,  asserted,  that  the  earth  yvnn 
an  oblong  or  prolate  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  protuberant  at  the  poles  ;  while  Newton  and 
Huygens,  from  a  consideration  of  the  known  laws 
and  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  concluded  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
flattened  at  the  poles,  protuberant  at  the  equator. 
To  decide  this  important  question,  Louis  XIV. 
ordered  two  degrees  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured, 
one  under  the  equator,  the  other  as  near  the  pole  as 
possible.  For  this  purjxjse,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  sent  ^le^^r^.  \ I aupertuis^  Clair ault^  Camus\ 
and  Le  Monniery  to  Lapland  :  they  set  out  from 
France  in  1/35,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  the 
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year  1736,  having  satisfkctorily  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  sent.  Messrs.  Godln, 
CondctiHine,  and  Bouguer,  were  sent  on  the  southern 
expedition :  to  these  the  Kiiig  of  Spain  joined  Don 
George  Juan,  and  Don  Anthjony  de  Uloa,  who  left 
Europe  in  the  year  17^5;  and  after,  encountering . 
innumerahle  hardships  and  difficulties,  returned  to 
Europe  at  different  times,  and  by  different  ways,  in 
1744,  1745,  1746.  The  result  of  this  arduous  task 
was  a  complete  confirmation  of  Newton  s  theoretical 
investigation.  The  difference  between  the  equato* 
rial  and  polar  jlimensions,  when  compared  with  the 
^earth's  semi-diameter,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity, amounting  in  the  whole  to  an  elevation  of  little 
more  than  164.  of  3970 ;  that  is  to  less  than  a  240th 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  es^rth  to 
ttie  centre.  If  a  meridional  section  of  such  a  sphe- 
loid  were  laid  down  upon  paper,  the  eye  would'  not 
"distinguish  it  from  a  perfect  circle. 

•  • 

OF  THE    DIURNAL   MOTION   OF   THE    EARTtl. 

Though  it  is  this  motion  which  gives  us  the  grate- 
ful vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  adjusted  to  the 
times  of  labour  and  rest ;  yet  young  people  generally 
find  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  that^  the  earth 
Bioves ;  the  more  so  because,  in  order  to  allow  it, 
they  must  give  up,  in  a  great  measure,  the  evidence 
©f  their  exterior  senres,  of  which  the  impressions 
are  at  their  age  exceeding  strong  and  lively.  It  will^ 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  the  tutor  to  prove  to  them  • 
that  they  can,  by  no  means,  infer  that  the  earth  is  at 
«6t  because  it  appears-  so,  and  convince  them  by  a 
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variety  of  facts ^  that  reason  was  given  to  correct  the 
fallacies  of  the  senses. 

'to  this  end,  we  shall  here  point  some  instances 
where  apparent  mbtioh  is  produced  in  a  body  at 
rest,  ty  the  real  motion  of  the  spectator.  Let  us 
suppose  a  man  in  a  ship  to  be  carried  along  by  a 
brisk  gale,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  shore,  at  no 
great  distance  from  him ;  while  he -keeps  his  eye  on 
the  deck,  the  mast,  the  sails,  or  any  thing  about 
the:'  ship,  that  is  to  say,  while  he  sees  nothing  but 
sonie  part  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  is,  and 
consequently  every  part  of  which  moves  with  hioi^ 
he  will  not  perceive  that  the  ship  moves  at  alL  Le|: 
him,  after  this,  look  to  the  shore,  and  he  will  see 
Ae  houses,  trees,  and  hills^  run  fronx  him  in  a  di- 
rectiori  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  and 
supposing  him  to  have  received  no  previous  informar 
tioh  oh  the  subject,  he  might  naturally  conclude ; 

•  j  i'  ;.  .1-.  •  • 

thai  the  apparent  motion  of  these  bodies  was  real.  ; 
In  a  similar  situation  to  this,  we  may  conceive  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  who,  in  early  times,  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  structure  or  laws  of  the  universe;^ 
saw  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  planets,  rise  and  setj^ 
ana  perform  aii  apparent  revolution  about  the  earth* 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  all  this  appearance  seemed  reality.  But  as 
it  is  highly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  soon  as 
the  slightest  hint  should  be  given  to  the  man,  of  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  he  would  begin  to  form  a  new 
opinion,  and  conceive  it  to  be  more  rational,  that 
«o  Jsmall  a  thing  as  a  ship  should  move,  rather  than 


/ 
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all  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  oppn  to.  his  view; 
so,  in  the  same  manner,  no  sooner  was  an  idea 
formed  of  the  vast  extent  and  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  respect  to  thi:?  earth,  than  mankind  be- 
g9.n  ^  conceive  it  would  be  tpere  rationed  that  the 
earth  should  move,  than  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
heavens. 

By  another  familiiar  instance  it  will  be  easy  to 
shew  the  young  pupil,  that  as  the  eye  does  not  per- 
ceive its  ovni  motion,  it  always  judges  from  appear- 
ances. Let  a  person  go  into  a  common  windmill, 
and  desire  tiie  miller  to  turn  the  mill  round,  while 
he  is  setting  within,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  upright 
post  in  the  centre  thereof;  this  post,  though  at  rest, 
will  appear  to  him  to  turn  round  with  considerable 
velocity,  the  real  motjion  of  the  mill  being  the  cause 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  swivel-post.  Sea- 
faring people  are  furnished  with  various  iijistances  to 
illustrate  this  subject ;  those  who  are  busy  in  the. 
hold  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  cannot  by  any  perception 
determine  whether  the  ship  has  swung  round  or  not. 
by  the  turn  of  the  tide.  When  a  ship  first  gets^ 
mider-way  with  a  light  breeze,  she  may  be  going  at 
a  good  rate,  before  those  who  are  between  decks  can 
pieii^rve  it.  Having  thus  obviated  the  objections 
which  arise  fipom  the  testiijionv  of  the  senses,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
tend  mor^  directly  to  prove  the  motion  oif  the 
earth; 

.  AU  tiie  celestial  motions  will,  on  this  supposition, 
b^  incom|)arably  more  simplie  and  moderate. 
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This  opinion  18  much  more  agreeable  to  our  no- 
tions of  fiiml  causes,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ;  for  if  the  earth  be  at  rest^  and  the 
ttars^  &c.  move  round  it  once  in  24  hours,  their  ve- 
loci^  must  be  immense ;  and  it  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  reason,  that  one  single  body,  and  that 
one  of  the  smallest^  should  revolve  on  its  own  axis 

« 

in  24  hours,  than  that  the  whole  universe  should  be 
carried  round  it  in  the  same  tjime,  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity; 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  observed  in  the  sun,  and  most  of  the 
planets ;  it  being  highly  probable  that  the  earthy 
which  is  itself  one  of  the  planets,  should  have  the 
tame  motion  as  they  have,  for  producing  the  same 
effect ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  in  us  to  conteqid 
for  the  motion  of  the  whole  heavens  round  us  in  24 
hours,  rather  than  allow  a  diurnal  motion  to  our 
globe,  as  it  would  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  ' 
to  insist  that  our  globe  and  the  whole  heavens  must 
revolve  round  them  in  10  hours^  that  all  its  parts 
might  successively  enjoy  the  light,  rather  than  grant 
a  diurnal  motion  to  their  habitation. 

All  the  phepomena  relative  to  this  subject,  are  as 
easily  solved  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion^ 
as  on  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Besides  the  foregoing  considerations,  there  are  se-. 
veral  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  the  higher  part9 
of  astronomy^  which  demonstrably  prove  the  diumaV 
motion  of  the  earth. 

Before  we  enter  injp  a  further  explanation  of  phe- 
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nomena^  it  will  tte  necessaiy  to  d^ne  s6i^  of*  tlip 
principal  ciwles '  of  the-  gldbe^     Tbe-  read^  wilf  com- • 
-pa^hend  laone  fully  tbase^  ddfinitkMis>  and^attam  more* 
accurate  ideas  of  these  ciFcles>  by^  pfecirtg^,-  vrti^le^  h^ 
is  reading  them,  aterrestrial  gl6beor  arinilfefysphere* 
bdbre  hini»     It  may>i  lioweVer>-  Wneceis^y  tdpWv 
mise^  that  we  are  at  4ibferty'to^  suppose- as  manjr  cir- 
cles as  we  pl€ase^4:o'bc^<iescribed*oA'1:hfeea(rth';  'atid^ 
the  plane  of  ^  any  of 'these-to  becontintred  ffotri'thfe- 
earth,  until  it  marks  a  corresponding  circW  ih*  tM^' 
concave  sphere  of  the  hejeveris. 

Among  these  circles,  the*  horizon  i^  the  mb^rt  fi*e*i 
queptly  named.  Properly  peaking,  there  are  W6^ 
circles  -by^  this  niame,  but  distinguished  from  each' 
other  .by  added  epithets ;  the  one  being  callM  the' 
sensible,  the  other  tlie  rational  hdHzon. 

In  general  termsj  the  hjorizon  itisLy  be  defined  to 
be  an  imaginary  circle,  that .  sepamtes  the  visible' 
fa»m  the  invisibfe  part  of  the  heavens. 

If  a  spectator  supposes  the  floor  or  plane  on  whteh^ 
he  stands,  to  be  extended  every  way,  till  it  reach^ 
the  stany  boavens,  this  plane  is  his  jewirJ/^Aorf;so«. 

The  rational  horizon  is  a  circle,  whose  plaiie  is* 
parallel  to  the  former,  but  passing  thh)U^h  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  earth. 

The  rflf  10 wfl/Aoriso«' divides  the  concave  sphere  of ' 
the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemispheres ; 
the  objects  that  are  in  the  upper  hemisphere  will  be' 
visible ;  such  as  are  in  the  lower  hemisphere  will  be ' 
invisible  to  the  spectator. 

Though  thegbbe  of  tha  ^rth  appears  so  laTg# 
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to  those  who  inhabit  it,  yet  it  is  so  minute  a  spieck 

• 

when  cCmpared  to  the  immense  sphere  of  the  hea- 
ivens^^tbitat  that  distance  the^plan^ts  of  the  rational 
!and  sensible  horizons  vcoinciUe;  or, 'in  other  words^ 
the  distance  between  them  in  *the  gjihere  ^df  the 
heavens  is^oo  umall  <for  admeasurement. 

To  itlustrate  this,  Ikt  ABCD,  pldte  3,  ^g.  1, 
represent  the  earth ;  zkno  the  sphere  of  the  stirry 
hearen^  If  ana  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ^^and  upon 
the  point  A,  his  ^i^nsible  horizon  is  ^e,  his  i^tional 
une  ho;  the  di^nce  between  the  planes  of  the^ 
two. horizons  is  AF, -tJie  semi-dianieter  of  the  .earth, 
which  is  measured  in  a  great  circle  upon  the  sph^i* 
ttf  the  hearven,  -by  *he  angle  cFo,  or  the  ^rc  eo ; 
tiiis  eire,  in  w>  smaflacirde,  zhno,  would  amount 
to  sevwai  4egrfees,  and  consequently  the  difference 
between  the  sensible  and  rational  'hori:do^  wt>uld  "be 
great  <enou^  to  be  measured  by  obseinrrtioia.  If  we 
^present  ^the  sphere  of  the  heaven  by  a  larger  circle, 
^>e  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  AF,  measured  in  this 
<nrcle,  wiB  amount  to  fewer  degrees ;  for  the  arc 
BO  i^  less  than  the  arc  eo ;  and  the  larger  th^  sphere 
rf  Ae  heaven  is,  in  proportion  to  the  glofce  of  the 
iparth,  the  less  sensible  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  horizons.  Now,  as  the  sphere  of  the  earth  is 
but  as  a  point  when  compared  to  the  starry  heaven, 
die  ^ifeiience  between  the  sensible  and  rational  ho^ 
rizon  will  be  insensible. 

l^rom  what  has  been  said,  it  arppears  that  the  only 
distinction  between  the  sensible  and  rational  hori^on^ 

'      ^3        ' 
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.arises  from  the  4istance  of  the  object  we  are  look- 
.  -ing  at. 

The  sensible  horizon  is  an  imaginary  circlej  which 
terminates  our  view,  when  the  objects  we  are  looking 
at  are^  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

The  rational  horizon  is  an  imaginary  circle,  which 
terminates  our  view,  when  the  objects  we  are  look* 
ing  at  are  as  remote  as  the  heavenly  bodieis. 

As  the  rational  horizon  divides  the  apparent  celes- 
tial sphere  into  two  equal  hemispheres,  and  serves  as 
a  boundary,  from  which  to  measure  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  celestial  objects ;  those  in  the  upper^ 
or  visible  hemisphere,  are  said  to  be  high,  or  ele* 
vated  above  the  horizon;  and  those  in  the  other 
hemisphere  are  called  low,  or  below  the  horizon. 

The  earth  being  a  spherical  body,  the  horizon,  or 
limits  of  our  view,  must  change  as  we  change  our 
plac^ ;  and,  therefore,  every  place  upon  the  earth  has,  ' 
a  different  horizon.  Thus,  if  a  maii  lives  at  a,  plate 
3,  Jig.  2,  his  horizon  is  GC  \  .  if  he  lives  at  i,  his 
'  horizon  is  HD ;  if  at  c,  it  is  AE.  From  hence  we 
obtain  another  proof  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth ; 
for  if  it  were  flat,  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  would 
have  the  same  horizon. 

The  point  in  the  heavens,  which  is  directly  over 
the  head  of  a  spectator,  is  called  the  zenith. 

That  point  which  is  directly  under  his  feet,  is 
called  the  nadir.  ,    '  '  ■ 

Jf  a  man  lives  at  a  plate  3,  ^fig  2,  his  zenith  is 
A,  his  nadir  £1 ;  if  he  lives  at  &,  his  zenith  is  B, 
his  nadir  F.     Consequently,  the  zenith  and  horizon 
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of  an  observer  remaiu  fixed  in  the  heavens,  so  loi^ 
as  he  continues  in  the  same  place ;  but  he  no  sooner 
changes  his  position,  than  the  horizon  touches  tfie 
earth  in  another  point,  and  his  zenith  answers  to  a 
different  point  in  the  heavens. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line,  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
upon  which  line  its  revolutions  are  made. 

The  pole9  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  its 
axis,  or  those  two  points  on  its  sur&ce^  where  its 
axis  terminates  ;  one  of  these  is  called  the  north,  and 
the  other  the  south  pole.  The  poles  of  the  hqpivens, 
or  of  the  World,  are  those  two  poii^itSy  in  the  heavens, 
where  the  axis  of  the  earth,  if  jHxxIuced,  would  ter- 
minate ;  so  that  the  north  pole  of  tlie  heavens  is 
exactly  over  the  north  pdle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
south  pole  of  the  heavens  is  directly  over  the  south 
pole  of  the  earth. 

The  equator  is  an  imaginary  circle,  wtiich  is  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  roimd  the  earth's  surface,  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  poles.  It  divides  the  eaith 
into  two  equal  parts ;  one  of  which ,  is  called  the 
northern^  the  other  the  southern  hemisphere. 

If  we  suppose  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to 
be  extended  all  ways  as  far  as  the  heavens,  it  will 
mark  there  a  circle,  that  will  divide  the  heavens  into 
two  equal  parts ;  this  circle  is  called  sometimes  the 
equinoctial y  sbmetimes  the  celestial  equator. 

The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a  circle  supposed  to 
pdss  through  that  place  and  the  poles  of  the  earth ; 
we  may  therefore  imagine  as  many  meridians  as  there 
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are  places  upon  the  earth,  b^ause  any  place  that  is 
ever  so  little  to  the  east  or  west  of  another  place, 
has  a  different  meridian. 

'  By  the  foregoing  definition,  we  see  that  the  me- 
ridian of  any  place  is  immoveably  fixed  to  that  place, 
and  carried  round  along  with  it  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  The  meridian  riiarks  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  the  north  and  south  .points. 

The  circle  which  the  sun  appears,  to  describe  every 
year,  in  the  concave' sphere  of  the  heavens,  is  called 
the  ecliptic.  It  is  thus  denominated,  because,  in  all 
ecl^ses,  the  moon  is  either  in  or  near  the  plane  of 
it.  But  as  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  in  tihie 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  ^it  is  likewise  the  plane  of  the 
.,  earth's  orbit. 

If  we  conceive  a  zone,  or  belt,  about  sixteen  de- 
grees  hroad,  in  the  concave  sphere  of  the  heaven, 
with  the  ecliptic  passing  through  the  middle  of  it, 
,this  zone  is  called  the  zodiac.  The  stars  in  the  zo- 
diac  w;ere  divided  by  the  ancients  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  sighs,  to  correspond  with  the  months  of  the 
year;  and  because  the  number  twelve  with  them 
was  alwstys  expressive  of  fulness  or  completion,  it 
is  used  in  that  sense  in  sacred  writ.  The  signs  are 
named,  Aries,  Taurus, ,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
Pisces. 

We  may  imagine  as  many  circles  as  we  please 
drawn  on  a  globe,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  these 
\frill  decrease  in  their  diameter  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  poles.      The  tropics  are  t\vo  lesser  cir- 


cles  ofthk  kind/ parallel  to,  the.  equator,  and,231^de- 
grees  distant  from  ^t ;  o^e  in .  the  rioilhem .  he;iii- 
sphere,  which  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  ,the 
other  in  the  southern,  which  is  called  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  If  we  conceive  the  plan.es  of  these  cir^ 
cles  expanded,  till  they  reach  the  starry  hea.ven,  the 
sun  will  be  seen  to  move  in  that  circle  which  cor- 
responds  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  pn  the  longest 
summer's  day  ;  and  in  that  circle  which  an'fewers  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn   on  the  shortest  winter** 

day.      ,    .  •  ,. 

The  polar  circles  are  two  lesser  circles.,  conceived 
to  be  described  at  23  f  degrees  distance  from  each 
pole. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  makes  with  it  an  angle  of  66t  ,de- 
grees;  tterefore,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
csinnot  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  ecljptic ;  but 
these  two  planes  make  ^ith  one  another  an  ^gle  of 
33t  degrees. 
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..  The  foregoing  de^nitions  being  understood,  we 
may  now  proceed  ill  the  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  ^$tem.  It  is  owing  to  the  industry  of 
luodern. astronomy,  that  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  hajs  bj^en  fully  evinced  ;  for,  though  this  mo- 
tion had  been  known  to,  and  adopted  by,  many 
among  the  ancient  philosophers,  yet  they  were  not 
aj)le  to  give  their  opinions  that  degree  of  probability. 
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^ulikh  t9  attainable  from  modern  discoveries ;  much 
lc5i?  the  evidencs  arising  from  those  demonstrative 
ffrookj  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession.  We 
AatVt,,  therefore,  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons 
wlueh  hidnce  astronomers  to  believe  that  the  earth 
fiBoves  round  the  smi ;  and  then  explain  further  the 
iwitnrc  of  this  motion,  calculated  to  afford  us  the 
oseful  and  defightful  variety  of  the  seasons,  the  mu- 
teal  alFay  of  nnmoderate  heat  and  cold,  as  also  for 
the  successive  growth  and  recruit  of  vegetation* 

The  celestial  motions  become  incomparably  more 
limple,  and  free  from  these  looped  contortions  which 
must  be  supposed  m  the  other  case ;  and  which  are 
not  only  extremely  improbable^  but  incompatible 
with  what  we  know  of  motion. 

This  opinion  is  also  more  reasonable,  on  account 
.©f  the  extreme  minuteness  of  die  earth,  when  com- 
pared with  the  immense  bulk  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter, 
afid  Saturn ;  and  there  are  no  known  laws  of  motion, 
according  to  which  so  great  a  body  as  the  arun  can 
revolve  about  so  small  a  one  as  the  earth. 

The  sun  is  the  fountp-in  of  light  and  heat,  whiph 
it  darts  through  the  whole  system  ;  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  the  centre,  that  its  influence  may  be 
regularly  diffused  through  the  whole  heavens,  and 
communicated  in  just  gradations  to  the  whole  system. 

When  we  consider  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the 

svstem,  we  find  all  the  bodies  movins:  round  it,  agrree- 

able  to  the  universal  laws  of  gravity':  but  upon  any 

other  consideration  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  * 

,  The  motion  of  the  earth  roui^d  the  sun  accords 
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with  that  general  harmony  and  universal  law,  which 
all  the  other  moving  bodies  in  the  system  observe ; 
namely,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  m 
the  ctibes  of  the  distances ;  but  if  the  sun  moves 
round  the  earthy  that  law  is  destroyed,  and  the  gene^ 
ral  order  of  symmetry  in  nature  interrupted. 

It  is  incontestibly  proved  by  observation,  a  motion 
having  been  discoveifed  in  all  the  fixed  stars,  which 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  motion  of  light  with 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  '     » 

It  will  be  clearly  shewn  in  its  place,  that  Venus 
and  Mercurv  move  round  the  sun  in  orbits  that  are 
between  it  and  the  earth ;  that  the  orbit  of  the  doth 
is  situated  between  that  of  Venus  and  Mars ;  and 
that  die  orbits  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c.  are  eiterior  to> 
and  include  the  other  three. 


Ot  THE   APPARENT    MOTION   OF    THE     SUN,     ARISING 
FROM   THE  earth's   ANNUAL   MOTION   ROUND   IT. 

As  when  a  person  sails  along  the ,  sea-'coast,  the 
shore,  the  villages,  and  other  remarkable  places  on 
land,  appear  to  change  their  situation,  and  to  pass  by 
him  ;  so  it  is  in  the  heavens.  To  a  spectator  upon 
the  earth,  as  it  moves  along  its  orbit,  or  sails  as  it 
were  through  celestial  space,  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  the  fixed  stars,  appear  to  change  their  places. 

Apparent  change  of  place  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one 
is  that  of  bodies  at  rest,  the  change  of  whose  place 
depends  solely  on  that  spectator ;  the  other  is  that  of 
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foodies ,  in  tnotioiiy  whoee.  apparent  change  of  place  de- 
^pend&  as  well  on  their  own  motion^  as  on  that  of  the 
iqpeetaton 

,  'We  ^haU^rst  consider  only  that  apparent  change 
;irhich  takes  place  in  those  which  are  .at  rest^  and 
which  is  owii^  whcMly  to  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and 
dhew  .that  the  8iin3  when  seen  from  the  earthy  will 
Appear  to  move  in  the  same  manner^  whether  it  re-* 
:^ves  round  tbeeavth,  or  whether  the  earth  revolves 

■  '    * 

TKMind  the  sun»     dLet  us  suppose  the  earth  at  rest^ 
iwjthout^atay  ^motion  of.  its  own,  and  let  the  sun  '  be 
supposed  to  revolve  round  it  in  the  orbit  A'BCD^ 
'^ate  4  J  Jig.  1 ;  and  let  EFGH  be  a  circle  in  the  con- 
cave sqptiere  of  the  starry  heavens;  as  the  siin  moves 
in  the  order  of  the  letters  ABCH  in  its  orbit,  it  will 
appear  to  a  spectator  on  the^arth  to  have  described 
the  circle  EFHG.     When  the  sun  is  at  A,  it  will 
appear  as  if  it  was  among  the  fixed  stars  that  are  at 
E ;  when  H  is  at  B,  it  will  appear  among  the  £xed 
staxs  AF;  when  at-C^  among  those  at  U ;  and  when 
it  is  at  D,  it  will  appear  among  the  fixed  stars  at  G. 
Indeed,  the  iixed  stars  and  the  sun  are  not  seen  at 
the  same  time ;  but  we  have  «hewn,  that  we  may 
tell  in  iwhat  part  ef  the  heavens  the  sun  is,  or  what 
fixed  stars  it  is  near,  hy  knowing  those  which  are 
opposite  to  it,  or  come  to  the  soirth  at  midnight. 
Therefore,  if  we  find  that  any  set  Ipf  stars^  as  those 
at  G,  for  instance,  come  to  the  iBoikh  at  midnight, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  <)pposite  to  the  sun ; 
and,  consequently,  if  we  coul^  see  the  stars  in  that 


itei  of  tKe  heaven  where  the  sim  is/ we  should -findl 
tfiem  to  be  thoseat  Fi 

'  Secondly,  let  us  suppose  that  S  is  the  sun,  l^vingf 
no  motion  of  its  own;  that  it  rests  within  the '  oribitf 
ABCD,'  in  which  we  shall  now  suppose  the  earth  id 
move,  in  the  order  of  the  letters  ABCD:  Upon  thisf 
suppo^ion;  when  the  earth  is  at  A;  the  sun  witi  Stp^ 
jiear  in  that  pafrt  of  the  hed:vens  where  the  starss,  ll^ 
are;  whfecithe  earth  isatB,'thfe8un  willappealr  irf  . 
that  patrt  of  theheavens^  Where  the  stai^,  G,  attf ;  whefi 
the  earth' is  at  C,  the  suti  Will  appejtr  iii  that  part  ot 
the  iieavens  where  tl\e  stirs,  E,  are ;  and  as'  the  earth^ 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  thfe  orbit  ABCD^'  the  siih^ 
will  appear  td  a^spectaitor  on  the  earth  to  describe  thfe* 
ditileCHEP;  "     . 

Thiis:  whether  the  earth  be  at  rest,  and  the  siiri* 
revolver  in  the  orbit  ABGD  ;  or  the  sun  be  at  rest, 
and  the  earth  revolves  in  thfe  samej  orbit, *a  spectatcwr* 
on'  the  earth  will  see  the  sun  describe  the  saine  ciis-' 
ide'EPGH,  in  the  concave  sphere 'of  the  heavens. 

Hehoe,  if  the  plane  ofth'e  earth^'s  orbit  be  imagin- 
ed to  be  extended  to  tlie  hekvehsj  it  Wo\ild  cut  thi' 
starry  firmament  in  thatVery  circle,  in  Which  a  sp^-^ 
tatOr  in  the  suri  would  see  the  earth' revolve  evefjr 
ye.ar ;  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  would  observe 
the  suh  to  go  through  the  same  circle,  and  in  the'  same 
space  of  time,  that  the  solar  spectator  wbuld  seethe 
earth  describe  it.. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  planets  will  ob- 
serve just  such  motions  in  tlie  sun  as  we  do,  and  for 
the"  v6ry  same  reasons;    and  the  sun  will  be  seen' 
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from  e^^ry  planet  to  describe  the  same  circle,  and  In 
the  same  space  of  time,  that  a  spectator  ia  the  sun. 
would  observe  the  planet  to  do.  For  example,  an 
inhabitai^t  of  Jupiter  would  think  that  the  sun  re-« 
yolved  round  liim,  describing  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
in  the  space  of  twelve  years :  this  circle  would  not 
b^  the  same  with  our  ecliptic,  nor  would  the  sun  ap- 
pear to  pass  through  the  same  stars  which  he  does  to 
us.  .  On  the  same  account,  the  sun,  seen  from  Saturn, 
will  appear  to  move  in  another  circle,  distinct  from 
either  of  the  former ;  and  will  not  seem  to  finish  his 
period  in  less  time  than  thirty  years.  Now,  as  it' is 
impossible  that  the  sun  caix  have  all  these  motions 
really  in  itselt^  we  may  safely  affirm,,  that  none  of 
them  are  real,  but  that  they  are  all  apparent,  and, 
arise  from  the  motions  of  the  respective  planets.  ^ 

One  phenomenon  arising  from  the  annual  motion 
of  the  earth,  which  has  already  been  slightly  touched 
upon,  may  now  be  more  fully  explained ;    for  as 
from  this  motion  the  sun  appears  to  move  from  west 
to  east  in  the  heavens,  if  a  star  rises  or  set3  along 
with  the  sun  at  any  time,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  <a  ^ 
few  days,  rise  or  set  before  it ;  because  the  sun's  apr 
parent  place  in  the  heavens  will  be  removed  to  the.^ 
eastward  of  that  star.     Hence,  those  stars,  which  at. 
one  time  of  the  year  set  with  the  sun,  aiid  therefore . 
do  not  appear  at  all,  shall,  at  another  time  of  the. 
year,  ri^e  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shine  all  the  night. 
And  as  any  one  star  shifts  its  place  with  respect  to 
the  sun,  and  in  consequence  of  that  with  respect  to 
t^e  hour  of  the  nighty  so  do  all  the  rest.     Hence  it  is 


■     \ 

that  ail  those  stars,  which,  at  one  tune  of  the  jear^ 
appear  on  aay  one  side  of  the  pole,  star  in  the  evear. 
ing,  shall  in  half-a*year  appear  on  the  contrary  stde- 
thereof* 


4ilP  PHfiNOMCKA    OCCASIONED    BY  THE   ANNUAL   ANH, 
DIURNAL    MOTIONS   OF  THE  £AKTH*     :  .  , 

First,  df  those  that  arise  firom  the  diumaV  mbtit^i, ; 
As  the  earth  is  of  a  spherical  figure,  that  part  of^it,' 
which  cjoines  at  any  time  wider  the  confined  view  of 
an  ohserver,  will  seem  to  be  extended  like  a  plan^ ; 
and  the  heavens  will  appear  as  a  concave  spherical' 
superficies,  divided  by  the  aforesaid  plane  into  two' 
equal  parts*;  One  of  which  is  visible,  the  other  con- 
ceaied  from  us  by  the  opacity  of  the  earth,  '  ^ 

■  Now  the  earth,  by  its  revolution  round  its  axis, 
carries  the  spectator  and  the  aforesaid  plane  from 
west  to  east ;  therefore,  all  those  bodies  to  the  east^'i 
which  could  not  be  seen  because  they  were  below  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  will  become  visible,  or  risfe' 
above  it,  when,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  ho^^ 
rizon  sinks  as  it  were  below  thfem.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  part  of  the  plane  towards  the  wesl^  * 
rising  above  the  stars  on  that  side,  will  hide  thehtf 
'  from  the  spectator,  and  they  ilrill  appear  to  set,  or  g9  * 
below  the  horizon.  .     I    > 

As  the  earth,  together  with  the  horizon  bf  the' 
spectator,  continues  moving  to  the  east]  and  about 


I'.i 


*  S«e  pa^e  68  of  these  Eisajs. 
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the  i^diJsr  aklsy  all'stich  todies  ai^  arfe  separated  from 
iJie  edrth,  aiid 'which  do  ndt' partake  o/tKat  motion^ 
i^l^scfefti  t6  tribve-uriifermlyin  thfe'sarhfe'time;  bui^ 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  that  is,  from  east  to  west ; 
excepting  the  celestial  poles,  which  will  appear  to  be 
at  rest.  Therefore,  when  we  say  that  the  whole  con- 
cave  sphere  of  the  heavens  appears  to  turn  round 
upon  the  axis  of  the  world,  whilst  the  earth  is  per- 
forming one  rotation  upon  its  own  axis,  we  must  be 
understood  to  except  the  two  poles  of  the  world ;  for 
these  do  not  partake  of  this  apparent  motion. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis,  that  the  spectator  imagines  the 
whole  starry  firmament,  and  every  point  of  the  hea-^ 
ven,  excepting  the  two  celestial  p6les,  to  revolve  about 
the  earth  from  east  to  west  every  twenty-four  hours; 
each  point  describing  a  greater  or  lesser  circle,  as 
it  is  more  or  less  remote  from  one  of  the  celestial 
poles. 

The  earth  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  in  order 
to  give  alternate  night  and  day  to  every  ptot  of  its 
surface. 

Although  every  place  on  the  surface  is  illuminated 
by  all  the  stars  which  are  dbove  the  horizon  of  that 
place,  yet,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizbn,  his 
light  is  so  strong,  that  it  quite  extinguishes  the' 
faint  light  of  the  stars,  and  produces  dai/.  Whea ' 
the  sun  goes  below  the  horizon,  or,  more  properly, 
when  our  horizon  gets  above  the  sun,  the  stars  give 
their  light,  and  we  are  in  that  state  which  is  called 
rdght. 


^  THE   IkfanONS   OF  THE   EARTH*  SI 

Now,  as  die  earth  is  an  opake  spherical  body,  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  sun,  one-half  of  it  wiU  al- 
ways be  illuminated  thereby,  while  the  other  half 
will  remain  in  darkness. 

The  circle  which  distinguishes  or  divides  the  iU 
luminated  face  of  the  earth  from  the  dark  side,  and  i» 
the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness,  is  generally 
called  the  terminator.  A  line  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  this  circle. 

It  is  plain  that,  when  any  given  place  on  the  globe 
first  gets  into  the  enlightened  l|emisphere,  the  sun 
is  just  risen  to  that  part ;  when  it  gets  half-way,  or 
to  its  greatest  distance  from  the  terminator.  It  is  theQ 
noon ;  and  when  it  leaves  the  enlightened  hemi* 
sphere,  it  is  then  sunset. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  consi« 
derations :  First,  that  oh  account  of  the  immense 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  it  may  be  considered  as /jara/?^/ to  each 
other.  Secondly,  that  only  one-half  oi  a  globe  can 
be  illuminated  by  parallel  rays ;  and,  therefore,  only 
one^half  of  the  earth  will  be  enlightened  by  tjiesua 
at  one  time. 

These  considerations  will  be  rendered  more  forci- 
ble, by  an  attentive  survey  of  Jig.  1,  plate  5  ;  in  which 
S  represents  the  sun,  from  whom  we  suppose  parallel 
liys  to  flow  in  all  directions.  At  A,  B,  C,  are  re- 
presented three  different  positions  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  the  bright  part  being  that  which  is  illuminated 
by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  sun  ;    the  shaded 
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pftrt,  the  portion  of  tiie  globe  which  is  in  darkness  ; 
of  course^  the  line  TT  is  the  terminator^  or  boundary 
oflight  and  darkness. 

In  the  globe  at  C,  the  poles  coincide  with  the  ter- 
minatoc 

:  In  the  globe  at  A,  the  north  pole  N  is  in  the  en- 
li^itened  portion,  and  the  south  pole  in  the  dark 
hemisphere;  while,  in  the  opposite  globe,  at  B,  the 
southern  pole  S  is  in  the  illuminated  part,  and  the 
north  pole  in  obscurity, 

«  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  day  in  any  given  place  on 
the  globus,  so  long  as  that  place  continues  in  the  en- 
lightened hemisphere;  but  when,  by  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  it  is  carried  into  the 
dadik  benEiisphere,  it  becomes  night  to  that  place. 

The  length  of  the  day  and  the  nigfU  depe)id,  there-r 
Jore^  on  the  position  of  the  taminator,  with  respect 
t^  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

If  the  poles  of  the  earth  be  situated  in  the  termi- 
nator, as  at  C,  every  parallel  will  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  and  as  the  uniform  motion  of  the  earth 
causes  any  given  place  to  describe  equal  parts  of  its 
parallel  in  equal  times,  the  day  and  the  night  would 
be  equal  on  every  parallel  of  latitude ;  that  is,  all 
over  the  globe,^  except  at  the  poles,  where  the  sun 
would  neither  rise  nor  set,  but  continue  in  the  ho- 
rizon. 

But  if,  as  at  A  and  B,  the  axis  be  not  in  the  plane 
of  the  terminator^  the  terminator  ^vill  divide  the 
equator  into  two  equal  parts,  but  all  the  circles  paral- 
lel to  it  into  imequal  parts ;  those  circles  that  are 
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situated  toward  the  enlightened  pole,  will  have  a 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  in  the  enlight- 
ened than  in  the  dark  hemisphere ;  while  similar 
parallels  towards  the  other  pole^  will  have  the  great* 
er  part  of  their  circumference  in  the  dark  ^  hen^i* 
sphere.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  first-mentioned 
parallels  will  enjoy  longer  days  than  nights :  and  the 
contrstry  will  happen  to  the  latter,  where  the  days 
will  be  the  shortest,  and  the  nights  the  longest ; 
while,  at  the  equator,  the  days  will  always  be  of  the 
same  length. 

Having  sihewn,  that  the  vicissitudes  in  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  are  occasioned  by  the  position 
of  the  terminator  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  earthy 
I  have  now  only  to  explain  what  occasions  those 
various  positions ;  which  is  the  more  important^ 
as  on  these  depend  the  diversity  in  the  seasons 
of  the  year. 


OF  TH£  SEASONS  OF  THE  Y£AR. 

In  considering  this  subject,  you  will  find  further 
proofs  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  pervades  all 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  see  that  no  other  conforma  • 
tion  of  the  system-  could  have  given  such  commo- 
dious distributions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted 
fertility  and  pleasure^  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  revolv- 
ing globe. 

The  changes  in  the  position  of  the  terminator  are 
occasioned — 1.  By  the  inclination  of  the  earthVaxis 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic^  or  orbit  in  which  it 
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moves.—  2.  Because,  through  the  whole  of  its  annual 
course,  the  axis  of  the  earth  preserves  its  position, 
or  continues  parallel  to  itself ;  that  is,  if  a  line  be 
conceived  as  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  while  the 
earth  is  in  any  one  point  of  its  orbit,  the  axis  will, 
in  every  other  position  of  the  earth,  be  parallel  to  the 
said  line. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you,  that  the  parallelism  of 
ihe  axis  must  dccasion  considerable  differences .  By 
a  bare  inspection  of  the  globes.  A,  B,  plcUe  5,^g.  1, 
you  will  see  that,  when  the  earth  is  in  one  position 
of  ift  orbit,  the  north  pole  will  be  turned  towards  the 
sun ;  but,  in  the  opposite  part,  will  be  turned  from 
him.  But  the  absence  of  the  sun^s  light  produces  a 
proportionable  degree  of  cold ;  hence  the  seasons  are, 
in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  globe,  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  this  annual  turning  of  the  poles  towards 
the  sun,  that  occasions  the  very  long  days  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts.  It  is  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  that  the  sun  seems  to  rise  higher  in  the 
heavens  during  summer  than  in  winter ;  and  this  al- 
ternate sinking  and  rising  is  perceptible  over  the 
whole  globe. 

If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  the  equator  and  the  orbit  (or  eclip- 
tic), would  coincide  ;  and  as  the  sun  is  always  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  it  would,  in  this  case,  be  aU 
\yays^  over  the  equator,  as  at  C,  ^g.  1,  and  the  two 
poles  would  be  in  the  terminator ;  and  there  would 
bp  no  diversity  in  the  days  and  nights,  and  but  one 
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season  of  the  year ;  but^  as  this  is  not  the  case^  wt 
may  iairly  infer^  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  per<% 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

But  if  the  earth's  axis  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic^  when  the  earth  is  in  .the  situation  re4 
presented  at  A,  plate  6,  ^g.  1,  the  pole  N  will  be 
towards  the  sun,  and  the  pole  S  will  Be  turned  from 
it ;  but  just  the  contrary  will  happen,  when  the 
earth,,  by  going  half  round  the  sun,  has  arrived  at  B^ 
the  opposite  point  in  its  orbit.  Hence  the  sun  will 
not  always  be  in  the  equator,  but  at  one  time  of  the 
year  it  will  appear  nearer  tdone  of  th^  potes,  and  at 
the  opposite  season  it  will  appear  nearer  to  the  other. 
Here,  then,  you  find  a  cause  for  the  change  of  the 
seasons  ;  for,  when  the  sun  leaves  the  equator  and 
approaches  to  one  of  the  poles,  it  will  be/summer  on 
that  side  of  the  equator ;  and  when  the  sun  departs 
from  thence,  and  approaches  to  the  other  pole,  it  will 
bcMrinter.  • 

These  ideas,  may  be  strengthened,  lund  a  clearer 
notion  obtained  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  earth's  axis,  by  considering,^.  2yplat4 
iy  in  which  the  ellipsis  is  supposed  to  represeiitth^ 
(earth's  orbit,  the  eye  somewhat  elevated  i^bove  the 
plane  thereof.  -  The  earth  is  here  represented  in>the. 
first  point  of  each  of  the  t^lve  signs  of  the  ecliptic^ 
as  marked  in  tiie  figure,  with  the^twdvte  corresptmd-? 
ing  months  annexed ;  P,  the  north  pole  of  the  global 
Pm,  its  axis,  round  which  the  earth- pettoms  its  4f^ 
umal  revolution  from  west  to  east  $  this  axis  is  <U^ 
hibitedas  parallel  to  itself  in  erety  part  of  tht  orbit; 
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PCE  shews  the  angle  of  its  inclination ;  e,  tke  pole  i 
^  the  axis  of  the  ecUptic^  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit,  ^h  ^  -t  #v  4vjr 

"^o  lui  March^  when  the  earth  is  in  the  first  point  of 
Xibra^  the  sun  appears  in  the  opposite  point  of  the 
ediiptio  at  Aries.  In  September,  when  tlie  earth  is 
in  the  first  point  of  Aries^  the  sun  will  be  in  lihnu 
At  these  times^  the  tarmiuator  passes  throi^h  the 
poles  bf  the  world,  and  divides  every  parallel  into 
two  equal  parts  (tee  C>^g«  1 ) ;  consequently^  the 
Boeturnid  and  diurnal  aiica,  or  the  length  of  day  and 
tight,  wilt  be  equal  in  all  places  over  the  world. 

Conceive  the  earth  to  have  moved  from  libra  to 
C^apricom  itt  June,  Ahe  axis,  Pd,  preserving  its 
]|»ralleKss^  by  this  motion,  the  north  pole .  will  have 
gradually  advanced  into  the;  enlightened  hemisjdiere; 
ao  that  the  wholenorthempolar  circle  will  be  thereinj 
whtte.the  aou^hern  pole  ia  immei^edi  in  obscurity ; 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world  will  enjoy  long  days^ 
while  thej^,  Me  short  iiil^  southern  parts.  While 
theiearth:  it  tno^4j|%  froift  Libra  through  CapriGom 
to  Aries^  the  north  pole  rekpains  in  the  illuminated 
hemtf|idhepe»  and  wiU  therefore  have  six  months  con- 

:  B^  Irn^  the  other  half-year,  while  the.iearth  is  mov-^ 
ing  %)»  Aiies  through  Cancer  to  Labm,  the  north 
pol^ia  ttimaAfimii  t&e  siin>  and  thenefore  in  dark-^ 
fleets ;  bift  &e:swth  pote is  in  the  illuminated  hernia 
sfli^.  .  MTben  the  earth  is  at  Cancer,  the  sun  is 
9Lk(^noam.v  at  this  rs^a^sson  tlte  nights  to  ns  will 
M  mudii  J^tceed  the  daysj  as  the  days  exceeded  thei 
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nights,  when  the  earth  was  in  the  opposite^pcnnt  of 
her  orbit. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation,  it  is  eas^  to  per- 
4:^ive  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  hemisphetfe 
have  the  same  vicissitudes  with  those  of  the  northern, 
though  not  at  the  same  time ;  it  being  winter  in  on^ 
hemisphere,  when  it  is  summer  in  the  other. 

From  what  has  been  said  you  must  have  perceived 
that,  durii^  the  course  of  the  earth  through  her  oii> 
bit,  there  are  four  days  particularly  to  be  remarked^ 
these  astronomers  have  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  days.  The  solstitial 
days  are  those  on  which  the  sun  appears  most  to  the 
northward  atid  southward ;  the  equinoctial  days  ar^ 
those  on  which  he  appears  in  the  equator,  and  th^ 
days  are  "equal  to  the  nights. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  occiuiions  a  daii;f 
apparent  change  in  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Thus,  about  the  23nd  of  December,  when  the  earth 
is  in  Cancer,  the  sun  witt  be  over  the  tropic  of  Ca^- 
pricom ;  and,  consequently,  by'  the  earth's  rotation 
on  its  axis,  the  iiJiabitants  of  every  part  c^  this  eih- 
cle  will  successively  have  the  sun  in  their  2enitii ;  bi% 
in  other  words,  he  will  be  vertical  to  thiem  tbitt  day 
at  noon.  •  i  . 

About  the  fllst  of  March,  Ae  earth  fc  it  tibwr^ 
and  the  sun  will  then  appear  in  Ariws ;  ac  central 
solar  ray  will  terminate  upon  the  aurfttce  of  1±ub 
earth  in  the  equator ;  and,  therefore,  the  suu  ap- 
pears to   l?e  carried  round 'the   celestial  equator. 
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«nd  IS  successively  vertical  to  those  who  live  under 
that  circle. 

About  the  2 1  st  of  June^  v»rhen  tlie  earth  is  in  Ca- 
pricorn^ a  central  solar  ray  terminates  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  the  nortliem  tropic ;  and,  for  that 
day,  the  sun  appears  to  be  carried  round  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  is  vertical  to  those  who  live  under 
that  circle.  About  the  22nd  of  September,  the 
earth  is  in  Aries,  and  the  sun  in  Libra,  and  the  cen- 
tral solar  ray  again  terminates  at  the  equator ;  con- 
sequently, the  sun  again  appears  in  the  celestial  equa* 
tor,  and  is  vertical  to  those  tliat  live  under  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  as  tlie  sun  moves  in  tlie  eclip- 
tic, from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
it  gets  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  «r  it&  declination 
towards  our  pole  increases.  Therefore,  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
till  the  sun  comes  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  our  days 
lengthen  and  /Our  nights  shorten ;  but  when  tlie  sun 
comes  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  then  in  its  ut- 
most northern  limit,  and  returns  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  equator  again.  During  this  return  of.  the  sun, 
its  declination  towsards  our  pole  decreases ;  and,  con- 
sequently, t]pue  days  decrease  and  the  nights  increase, 
till  the  sun  is  arrived  in  the  equator  again,  and  is  in 
the  autumnal  equinoctial  point,  when  the  days  and 
nights  will  again  be  equal.  As  the  sun  moves  from 
thence  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  gets  to 
the  south  <rf  the  equator  ;  or  its  declination  towards 
tte  south  pole  increases.  Therefore,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  our  days  shorten  ^d  our  nights  lengthen. 
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till  the  sun  arrives  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  but 
when  the  sun  is  arrived  there^  it  is  then  at  its  utt 
mpst  southern  limits  and  returns  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  equator  again.  During  this  return,  its  distance 
from  our  pole  lessens ;  and^  consequently,  the  days 
will  lengthen  as  the  nights  shorten,  till  they  become 
equal,  when  the  sun  is  come  round  to  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point. 

,  Our  summer  is  nearly  eight  dags  longer  than  the 
winter.  By  summer  is  meant  here  the  time  that 
passes  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes ; 
hy^  winter,  the  time  betweep  the  autumnal  and  ver- 
fijll  equinoxes*  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  sii;  oor* 
th^n  and  six  southern  signs,  and  intersects  the  equar 
tor  at  the  first  of  Aries  and  the  first  of  Libra.  In 
our  summer,  the  sun's  apparent  motion  h  through 
the  six  northern,  -and  in  winter  through  the  «ix 
souttiem  signs ;  y^t  the  sun  is  186  days,  11  houns, 
5 1  minutes,  in  passing  through  the  six  first ;  and 
only  178  days,  17  hours,  58  minutes,  in  passing 
through  the  six  last.  Their  difierence  7  days,  17 
hours,  53  minutes,  is  the  length  of  time  by  which 
our  smnmer  exceeds  the  winter^ 

\n  plate  ^y  fig.  1^  ABCD  represents  the  earth> 
orbit ;  S  tlie  sun  in  one  of  its  foci ;  when  the  eardi 
is  at  B,  the  sun  appear^  at  H,  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries;  aQd  whilst  die  earth  moves  from  B  through  C 
to  D,  the  sun  appears  to  run  through  the  six  nor- 
ikkexn  signs,  from  T  through  jSE  to  £i:  at  F.  When 
the  earth  is  at  D,  th$  sun  appears  at  F,  in  the  first 
p<]^nt  of  Libra ;   a^d  as  thj^  dearth   moves  from  D 
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thiV)ugh  A  ^toB^  the  Bun  appears  to  move  through 
the  six  southern  signs^  from  :Qz  through  V^  to  Arie< 
tttH,  . 

Hence  the  line  FH^  ^awn  frcnta  titie  first  point 
of  Aries  through  the  sun  at  S^  to  the  first  point  of 
tf2e,  diyides  the  ecliptic  into  two  equal  parts  ;  but 
Ihe  same  line  divides  the  earth's  elliptical  erbit  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  greater  part  BCD  is  that 
which  the  earth  tlescribes  in  the  summery  while  the 
ran  appi^rs  in  tile  northern  signs.  The  lesser  ptt^ 
is  DAB;  which  t^  earth  describes  in  winter,  whtl^ 
the  sun  appears  in-  the  southern  signs.  O,  the  earth**^ 
aphelion^  where  it  moves  slowest^  is  in  the  greateir 
pMTt ;  A,  its  perihelion^  is  in  the  lesser  part,  whof^ 
the  sun  moves  fastest. 

•  There  are,  thereforey  two  reasons  \^y  (Hir  sttrn*^ 
iber  is  longer  than  our  winter ;  firsts  because  the  smi 
continues  in  the  tWrthem  signs,  while  the  earth  is 
describing  the  greater  part  of  its  orbit;  and,  second- 
ly, because  the  sun's  appafient  motion  is  slower  while 
it  appeat-s  in  the  tiorther^  signs,  than  whilst  it  ap* 
pears  in  the  southei-h  ones. 

The  sun's  apparent  diameter  «  gf^ter  in  onr  win- 
ter  than  in  summer;  because  the  earth  is  nearer  to 
die  sun  when  at  A  in  the  winter,  than  it  is  when  at 
C  in  the  summer. '  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  in 
winter, > is  32  minutes,  4/  seconds;-  in  snmmei*,  3t 
minutes,  40  seconds. 

But  if  the  earth  is  farther  from  the  sun  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  it  may  be  asked,  why  our  winter* 
are  so  much  colder  than  our  summers  ?     To  this  it 
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inay  be  answered^  that  our  summer  b  hotter  than 
tlie  winter ;  first,  on  account  of  the  greatxir  height 
tb' vfhioh  the  sun  rises  above  dur  horizon  in  the  sum- 
mer f  a^ndly,  the  greater  lengldht  of  the  days.  Hie 
aun  is  much  higher  at  noon  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter ;  and,  consequ^itly ,  as  its  rays  in  summer  wtt 
less  oblique  than  in  winter,  more  of  them  will  fill 
npofti  die  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  In  the  aumiher/  the 
tfays.are  very  long,  and  the  nights  Yery  short;  theie- 
tor^f  the  earth  and  air  are  healed  by  the  sun  in  the 
day-time^  iniore  tbaa  they  aye  cooled  in  the;  night ; 
and  upon  this  account^  the  heat  will  keep  increasing 
in  die  isumtoer;  and  for  the  same  reason  will  decrewie 
in  wint^r^  when  the  ni^ts  lengthen. 

I  dionld  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Essay,  if  I 
were  to  mquire  into  the  several  concurring  pauses  of 
^e  temperatures  that  obtain  in  various  climates ;  it 
may  bsa^mifficient^  therefore,  to  observe  what  a  re* 
markable  provision  is  made  in  the  world,  and  the 
several  parts  of  it,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  change  in 
t^  degrees  of  beat  and  cold.  These  two  are  an*^ 
tagonists  ;  or,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them,  *^  the  vea^ 
hands  of  Nature  with  which  she  chiefly  worketh  ;" 
the  one  expanding,  the  other  contracting  bodies,  so 
a^  to  maintain  an  oscillatory  motion  in  all  their 
parts ;  and  so  serviceable  are  these  changes  in  the 
natural  world,  that  they  are  promoted  every  ytar, 
every  hour,  every  moment^  From  the  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  continually  presents .  a 
different  face  to  the  sun,  and  never  receives  his  rays 
two  days  together  in  the  same  direotion..    In  th^ 
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day  and  night>  the  differences  are  so  obvious^  that 
they  need  not  be  mentioned ;  though  they  are  most 
iemarkable.  in  those  climates^  wl^re  the  sim  at  his 
:.8etting  niakes.  the  greatest,  angle  with  the  *  horizon. 
Cveiry  hour  of  the  day  the  heat  varies  with  the  sun's 
ahitude^  fs  altered  by  the  interposition^ of  clouds,  and 
the  action  of  winds ;  and  ther^  .is  little  room-  to 
doubt,  but  what  the  various  changes  that  thus  take 
plac^  concur  in  producing'many  of  the  smaller  and 
greater  phenomena  of  nature*    : 

£e  this  howevar  as  it  may^  it  is  certain  that  the 
various  irregularities  and  intemperature  of  tl^  ele^ 
ments,  which  seem  to  destroy  nature  in  one  season, 
serve  to  revive  it  in  another :  the  immoderate  heats 
of  summer,  and  the  excessive  cold  of  wini^r^  prepare 
the  beauties  of  the  spring,  and  the  richfeoits  of  au* 
tumn.  These  vicissitudes,  which  seem  to  superfi- 
cial minds  the  effects  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  if-* 
regular  cau^s,  are  isegulated  according  .to  weight 
and  measure'by  that  sovereign  wisdom,  isoho  toeighs 
the  earth  as  a  grain  of  sandy  the  sea  as  a  drop  of 
water. 
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I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  daily  motion  of  the 

sun  from  east  to  west,  is  not  a  real  but  an  apparent 

one ;  which  is  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth 

-round  its  axis.     Now  if  the  sun  had  no  other  moi. 

tion  but  this  apparent  one,  it  would  seem  to  go  once 
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round  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  one  complete  rota- 
tion, or  iti  23  hours,  56.  minutes  ;  which  is  the  case 
with  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  is  therefore  the 
length  of  a  siderial  day.  But  the  sun  is  found  to 
take  up  a  longer  time  to  complete  its  apparent  revo* 
lution ;  for  if  it  is  in  the  south  of  any  particular 
place  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to-day,  it  will  not 
complete  an  apparent  revolution,  so  as  to  return  to 
the  south  of  that  place  again,  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  on  the  next  day  ;  and,  consequently,  the  time 
of  this  apparent  revolution  is  twenty-four  hours^ 

Let  us  endeavour  to  render  this  subject  clearer,  by 
defining,  jn  other  words,  the  nature  of  the  solar  and 
siderial  day. 

The  solar  day  is  that  space  of  time  which  inter- 
venes between  the  sun's  departing  from  any  one  me-, 
ridian,  and  its  return  to  the  same  circle  again ;  which 
space  is  also  called  a  natural  day;  or  it  is  the  time 
from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of  the  next. 

The  siderial  day  is  the  space  of  time  which  hap- 
pens between  the  departure  of  a  star  from,  and  its 
return  to,  the  same  meridian  again.    . 

I  am  now  to  shew  why  these  days  differ  in  length, 
or  why  the  time,  that  the  sun  takes  up  to  complete 
one  revolution,  is  longer  than  the  time  the  earth 
takes  to  revolve  once  upon  its  axis. 

This  difference  arises  from  the  sun's  annual  mo- 
tion. For  the  sun  does  not  continue  always  in  the 
sanje  place  in  the  heaven,  as  th^  fixed  stars  do ;  but 
it  is  seen  at  M,  plate  ^^  fi^>  2y  one  day,  near  the 
fixed  stjkr  ll ;  it  will  have  shiifted  its  place  the  next 
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day^  and  will  be  near  to  some  other  fixed  stiir  L. 
This  motion  of  the  sun  is  from  west  to  east,  and  one  . 
entire  revolution  is  completed  in  a  year.     Suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  sun,  wheil  it  is  at  M,  near  to  the 
fixed  star  K,  appears  in  the  south  of  any  particular' 
place  S ;  wd  then  imagine  the  earth  to  turn  once  " 
round  upon  its  axis  from  west  to  cast,  or  in  tfie  di- 
rection of  ST V W,  so  that  the  place  may  be  return- ' 
ed  to  the  same  situation ;  after  this  rotation  is  com- 
picted,  the  star  R  will  be  in  the  south  of  the  place  as* 
before  ;  but  the  sun  having,  in  the  meantime,  moved 
eastwards,  and  being  near  to  the  star  L,  or  to  the 
east  of  Rj  will  not  be  in  the  south  of  the  place  ^,  but' 
to  the  eastward  of  it :  upon  this  account,  the  place  S 
must  move  on  a  little  farther,  and  mtxst  come  to  T  be- 
fore it  will  be  even  with  the  sun  again,  or  before  the 
sun  will  appear  exactly  in  the  south. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  instance.  The  two 
hands  of  a  watch  are  dose  together,  or  even  with  one 
another  at  twelve ;  they  both  turn  round  the  same 
way,  but  the  minute*hand  turns  round  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  hour-hand ;  when  the  minute-hand 
has  completed  one  rotation,  and  is  come  round  to 
twelve,  the  hour-hand  will  be  before  it,  or  will  be  at 
one ;  so  that  the  minute-hand  must  move  more  than 
once  round,  in  order  to  overtake  the  hour-ha,nd:)  and 
be  even  with  it  again.  ,  / 

As  this  subject  is  of  some   importance,  w^  shall 
chdeavour  to  render  it  more  clear,  by  placing  it  in  a . 
difiereht  point  of  view :    the  more  so,  as  it  may  ac- 
custom tile  young  pupil  to  reason  on  both  hypotheses. 
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namely,   the  motion  of ,  the  smi,  and  that  of  the 
earth. 

'!f  he  diameter  of  the  earth'«  orbit  ii^  but  a  physical 
pointy  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  stars  ;  for 
which  reason,  and  the  earth*s  uniform  motion  on  its 
asuSj  any  given  meridian  wiU  revolve  from  any  star 
to  the  same  star  again,  in  every  absolute  turn  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis ;  without  the  least  perceptible  dif- 
ference of  time  being  shewn  by  a  clock  which  goes 
e^^actly  true. 

If  the  earth  had  only  a  diurnal,  without  an  an* 
njiial  motion,  any  given  meridian  would  revolve  from 
the  sun  to  the  sun  again,  in  the  same  quantity  of 
time  as  from  any  star  to  the  same  star  again ;  be- 
cause the  sun  would  never  change  his  place  with  ,re- 
spect  to  the  stars.  But,  as  the  earth  advances  al- 
most a  degree  eastward  in  its  orbit,  in  the  time  that 
it  turns  eastward  round  its  axis^  whatever  star  passes 
over  the  meridian  on  any  day  witli  the  su[n,  will  pass 
over  the  same  meridian  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
sun  is  almost  a  d^ree  short  of  it ;  that  is,  3  minutes, 
56  seconds  sooner.  If  the  year  contained  only  36o 
days,  the  sun's  apparent  place,  so  far  as  his  motion 
is  equable,  would  change  a  d^ee  every  day  ;  and 
then  the  siderial  days  would  be  just,  four  minutes 
shorter  than  the  solar. 

Let  ABCDEFGH,  plate  4,  Jig.  3,  be  the  earth's 
orbit^  in  which  it  goes  round  the  sun  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  letters ;  that  is,  from 
west  to  east ;  and  turns  round  its  axis  the  same  way, 
from 'the  sun  to  the  sun  agajn,  in  every  twenty-four 
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'^  hours.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  and  R  a  fixed  star,  at  such 
an  immense  distance,  that  the  diameter  GC  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  bears  no  sensible  proportion  to  that 
distance ;  Nm»  the  earth  in  different  points  of  its 
orbit.  Let  Nm  be  any  particnlar  meridian  of  the 
earth,  and  N  a  given  point,  or  place,  lying  under 
that  meridian. 

When  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  sun  S  hides  the  star 
R,  which  would  always  be  hid  if  the  «arth  never 
moved  from  A ;  and^  consequently,  as  the  earth  turns 
round  its  axis,  the  point  N  would  always  come  round 
to  the  sun  and  the  star  at  the  same  time. 

But  when  the  earth  has   advanced  through  an 
eighth  part  of  its  orbit,  or  from  A  to  B,  its  motion 
round  its  axis  will  bring  the  point  N  an  eighth  part 
of  a  day,  or  three  hours,  sooner  to  the  star  than  to 
the  sun.     For  the  star  will  come  to  the  meridian  in. 
the  same  time,  as  though  the  eartli  had  continued  in 
its  former  situation  at  A ;  but  the  point  N  must  re- 
volve from  N  to  n,  before  it  can  have  the  sun  upon 
its  meridian.      ITie  arc  Hn  being,  therefore,  the 
same  part  of  a  whole  circle  as  the  arc  AB,  it  is  plain 
that  any  star  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  noon, 
with  the  sun,  when  the  earth  is  at  A,  will  come  to 
it"  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  earth  " 
is  at  B. 

When  the  earth  has  passed  from  A  to  C,  one- 
fourth  part  6f  its  orbit,  the  point  N  will  have  the 
6tar  upon  its  meridian,  or  at  six  in  the  morning,  six 
hours  sooner  than  it  fcomes  round  to  the  sun  ;  but 
the  point  N  must  revolve  six  hours  more  before  it 
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has  mid-day  by  the  sun:  for  now  the  angle  ASC  is ' 
>.  a  right-angle,  and  so  is  NC« ;  that  is,  the  earth 
has  advanced  90  degrees  on  its  axis,  to  carry  the 
point  N  from  the  star  to  the  sun ;  for  the  star  al- 
ways comes  to  the  meridian,  when  Nm  is  parallel  to 
RSA ;  because  CS  is  but  a  point  in  respect  to  RS. 
When  the  earth  is  at  D,  the  star  comes  to  the  meri- 
dian at  three  in  the  morning ;  at  E,  the  earth  having 
gone  half  round  its  orbit,  N  points  to  the  star  at 
midnight,  it  being  then  directly  opposite  tn^the  sun; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  the  star 
comes  to  the  meridian  twelve  hours  before  the  sun, 
and  then  goes  on,  till  at  A  it  comes  to  the  meridian 
with  the  sun  again.' 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  one  absolute  revolutipn  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  (which  i»  always  completed 
when  any  particular  star  comes  to  be  parallel  to  its 
situation  at  any  time  of  the  day 'before),  never  brings 
the  same  meridian  round  from  the  sun  to  the  sun 
again ;  but  that  the  earth  requires  as  much  more 
than  one  turn  on  its  axis,  to  finish  a  natural  }iay,  as 
it  has  gone  forward  in  that  time ;  which,  at  a  mean 
state,  is  a  365th  part  of  a  circle. 

Frorii  hence  we  obtain  a  method  of  knowing  by 
the  stars,  whether  a  clock  goes  true  or  not.  For 
if,  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  or  in  a 
thin  plate  of  metal  fixed  to  a  window,  we  observe  at 
what  time  any  star  disappears  behind  a  chimney,  or 
corner  of  a  house,  at  a  little  distance ;  and  if  the 
same  star  disappears  the  next  night,  3  minutes,  bH 
seconds,  sooner  by  the  clock  ;  and   on  the  secondi 
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7  minutcfi,  52  seconds  soonep;  the  third  nighty  11 
minutes,  48  seconds  sooner,  and  so  on  every  night ; 
it  is  an  infallible  sigh  that  the  inachine  goes  true; 
dtherwise  it  does  not,  and  must  be  regulated  accor- 
dingly. This  method  may  be  depended  on  to.  nearljr 
half  a  second^. 


AN   EXPLANATION  OF   THE   PHENOMENA   WHICH  ARISE 
FROM   THE    MOTION    OF_THE    EARTH,    AND    OF  THE 

INFERIOR  PLANETSj  MERCURY    AND  VENUS, 

« 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  define  more 
exactly  some  words  which  have  been  slightly  ex- 
plained before,  and  recal  the  reader's  attention  to 
some  definitions  that  have  been  already  given;  and, 
^it  is  presumed,  that  these  repetitions  will  not  be  an 
object  of  complaint ;  because  they  will  answer  the  be- 
neficial purpose  of  grounding  the  reader  more  firmly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  science,  to  which  this  Essay 
is  intended  ^s  an  introduction. 

Whien  two  planets  are  seen  together  in  the  same 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  equally  advanced  therein,  they 
are  said  to  be  in  conjunction.    But  when  they  are  in 

§ 

*  A  telescopic  ttil^e,  with  intersected  wires  at  tiie  focus  of  tlie 
first  eje-glass,  fixed  against  a  waU,  or  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite, 
or  other  instnuQent,  when  placed  firmly  on  its  stand,  are  prefer- 
able and  more  accurate  instruments.  When  a  telescope,  on  a  pro. 
per  and  firm  stand,  i$  placed  duly  in  the  meridian  of  the.  place  for 
this  purpose,  it  then  .becomes  a  meridian  or  transit  tel^cope  ;  and 
is  the. best  instrument  for  adjusting  and  aseertaining  the  rate 
of  clocks  and  €hronoiaeter».    Eb^t*  . 
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opposite  signs  of  the  zodiac,  they  ane  said  to  be  in 
opposition.    Thus  a  planiet  is  said  to  be  in  pppositioh 
to  tfao  sun^  when  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and 
jtjie  planet.. 

The  elongation  of  a  planet  is  its  apparent  di8tan<9 
from  the  sun.  When  ja  plan^  is  in  conjiinetion  with 
the  sun^  it  had  no  elongation ;  when  in  oppositioa 
its  elon^tipn  is  1 80  degrees. 

The  nodes  of  a  planet's  orbit,  are  those  two  |K>inJbi 
wl;iera  the  orbit  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  I  be^ 
fore  observed,  that  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  ^re* 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  consequent- 
ly cross  this  plane.  In  plate  3  y  Jig.  3,  A  B  C  D  is  the 
pljme  of  the  ediptic ;  E  B  F  D  is  the  orbit  of  a^^net, 
in  which  ,tl^e  points  B  and  D  are  the  two  nodes. 

The  line  of  the  nodes  is  a  line  BD,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  sun  frou^  one  node  to  the  other. 
The  limits  of  a  planefsorJ)it,  are  two  p^t^  in  Jthf 
piddle  between  titie  two  nodes.  The  pm^t  £  is 
caUed  the  greatest  nortibern  limit^  ^  ^e  gcefites^ 
southengi  limit* 

The  jgreatest  ,4i?tance  of  the  earthy  ,^  of  any  i^^^^i^ 
from  the  sun,  is  c^ll^fl  its  apkeHon,  or  jb^h^r  qjpfj^j 
its  least  distance  is  9a^ed  the  perihelion,  ojr  Jow^ 
amis.  < 

Tlbus  in  plate  3,  fig.  i^  A  is  the  place  ^ftjfaye  ajpJ^ 
licm,  P  that  <of  the  perihelion. 

The  axis  P  A,  Jig.  4,   of  any  planet's  elipsi;^  is 

c£^ed  the  liiie  of  the  apsides :  the  extreme  points  of 

its  shortest.diameter  T  V,  are  the  places  of  its  n^e^n 

disjt^pce  from  the  sun;  and  ST,  or  S  V,  the  line  K>i 

its  mean  distance, 

q2 
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Whencpknet  moves  according  to  tl^e  order  of 
the  signs>  its  motion  is  said  to  be  direct ,  or  in  consC'- 
gtientia;  but  when  its  motion  is  contrary  to  the  or 
der  of  the  signs,  it  is  said  to  be  retrograde,  or  in 
Witecedenticu 

'  The  place  in  the  starry  heavens  that  any  planet 
^appears  in^  when  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
4s  called  iti  geocentric  place.  The  place  where  it 
M^6ul4  be  «€en  in  the  celestial  sphere,  by  an  observer 
supposed  to  be  ih  the  sun,  is  called  its  heliocentric 
jplace. 


of  the  conjuncnons  and  tlolj^'oations  of  the 
Inferior  planets,  venus  and  mercury. 

There  are  two  different  situations,  in  which  an  in- 
ferior planet  will  appear  m  conjunction  with  the 
sun ;  one  when  the  planet  is  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  and  the  other  when  the  sun  is  between  the 
earth  and  the  planet.  Let  A,  plate  6,  ^g.  2,  be  the 
^rth  in  its  brbit,  E  the  place  of  Venus  in  her  orbit 
EHGi  S  the  sun,  FYPgRTD  an  arc  in  the  starry 
heavens.  In  this  situation  the  sun  and  Venus  are 
on  the  same  side  of  the  earth,  and  will  appear  in  the 
same  point  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  be  in  conjunction. 
If  the  earth  is  at  A,  and  Venus  at  G,  they  will  also 
appear  to  be  in  conjunction. 

If  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  sun  at  S,  the  planet  at  E, 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  sun,  it  is  called  its  inje^ 
rior  conjunction.     But  if  the  earth  is  at  A^  and  the 
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planet  at  G,  ferther  from  the  earth  than  the  snn^  this 
is  called  the  superior  conjunction  of  the  planet. 

If  9LIX  inferior  pla^net  is  at  E^  the  eardi  at  A,  and 
the  sun .  at  S,  the  elongation  is  nothing,  the  planet 
being  then  in  its  inferior  conjuncti<>n.  As  the  planet 
moves  ftom  £  to  y,  its  elongation  increases ;  for^ 
)¥hen  it  is  at  y,  it  appears  in  the  line  AyP,  while 
the  sun  aj^)ear&  in  the  line  ASQ ;  so  that  PAQ  wiU 
be  its  elongation*  When  the  planet  is  arrived  at  x^ 
it  appears  in  the  line  AxV,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its 
orbit ;  and  then  its  elongation  is  VAQ,  which  is  the 
greatest  that  can  be  on  that  side  the  sun  ;  for^  after 
this^  the  elongation  decreases.  When  the  planet  u 
at  K,  its  elongation  is  PAQ  ;  when  at  G^  it  is  no- 
things because  it  is  th6n  in  its  superior  conjunction ; 
^s  the  planet  moves  on  from  G,  its  elongation  again 
increases ;  for,  when  it  comes  to  C>  it  appears  in  the 
line  ACR,  and  its  elongation  is  RAQ.  When  the 
planet  comes  to  H,  a  line  drawn  from  the  eartbi 
through  the  planet,  is  a  tangent  to  the  orbit;  and 
the  elongation  is  TAQ,  the  greatest  it, can  have  whea 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  th^  sun ;  for^  ^er  this^  the 
elongation  i^in  decreases. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  inferior  planets  can 
never  appear  far  from  the  sun,  but  must  always  ac- 
company it  in  its  apparent  motion  through  theecli}K 
tic.  >  When  we  see,  <^jther  Venus  or  Mercury,  it  is^ 
either  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  soon  after  the  sun 
has  set;  or,  in  a  morning,  a  Uttle  before  the  sun  risf»« 
Venusis,  indeed,  bright  enough  sometimes  to  be  seen^ 
on  the  day-^time^  but  then  she  is  never  far  frgm  thet . 

G3 
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vim.  The  greatest  elongation  of  Venui  is  about  40^ 
and  of  Mercuiy  about  33  degrees. 

If  the  earth  is^  at  A,  piate  6,  ^g.  *,  when  Venus 
ippears  in  any  part  of  the  arc  'EjtQ^  she  is  westward 
hom  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  rises  before  him  in  the 
morningy  and  is  called  the  morning  star.  When  she 
appears  any  where  in  the  :arc  GHE,  she  is  eastward 
from  the  suiiy  and  therefore  sets  after  him ;  is  seeit 
-in  the  evening^,  tod  i^  then  the  evening  star. 

From  the  apparent  motions  of  the  inferior  planets^ 
We  derive  an  argaihetit  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  If  the  earth  was  within  the  or'bit 
of  Venus>  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  supposes,  she 
might  be  somcftiines  on  one  side  of  the  earth,  whilst 
the  sun  is-  on  the  opposite  side ;  ot  Venus  might  be 
semetiihes  in  opposition  to  the  sun ;  but  Venus  is 
ifiever  seen  in  opposition*  Therefore  the  earth  is  oh 
the  outride  of  the  orbit  6f  Venus ;  and,  consequent- 
ly^ the  Ptolemaic  system  is  not  true.  The  same  is 
also  trw  of  Mercury.  But  this,  and  some  other  cir- 
i^umstanees  relative  to  the  motions  bf  these  pknets, 
will  be  piuch  better  understood  by  means  of  a  plane- 
tarium than  by  a  diagram. 


or    THE     llEftt6dftA0fi,     DIRECT,     ANO     STAtlbtiARY 

» 

MOtiONS,   OF  VfiNUS  /A^D   MERClTRt. 


I ; 


"  It  is  easy  to  explairi  these  motiohi;  oti  the  Coper* 

nican  system,  it  bein^  the  tlsltttral  rfefetilt  df  the  re* 

^  s|)ective  siteatiotis  a4d  iftibtidns^  of  the  *drth  itfid  thfese 
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planets.  But,  on  the  Ptotemaic  system,  they  are 
inexplicable,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  very 
compticated  hypothesis. 

When  the  inferior  planets  are  passing  from  their 
greatest  elongation,  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  through 
their  superior  conjunction,  to  their  greatest  elonga- 
tion on  the  other  side,  their  motion,  as  viewed  from 
Ae  earth,  is  direct.  In  order  t©  explain  this  pro* 
position,  we  shall  first  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest 
at  A,  plate  tf.  Jig,  2 ;  and  correct  this  supposition 
afterwards,  by  shewing  that  the  apparent  motion  of 
Venus,  or  Mercury,  seen  from  the  earth,  is  the  same 
in  this  respect,  whether  the  earth  moves  in  its-orbitjt 
or  rests  at  A. 

The  pijoposition  to  be  explained  is  this  :  that  as 
Venus,  for  instance,  moves  from  x,  its  greatest  elon* 
gation  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  through  G,  its  superior 
conjunction,  to  H,  its  greatest  elongation  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  appear  to  a  spectatot*  upon  the 
earth,  to  move  from  west  to  east,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  'signs ;  that  is,  its  geocentric  motion  will 
be  direct* 

The  planets  move  round  the  sun  from  west  to 
cast ;  and,  consequently,  if  there  was  a  spectator  at 
the  sun,  they  would  appear  to  him  to  move  through 
the  zodiac,-according  to  the  order  of  the  signs ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  heliocentric  motion  of  Venus  is  di- 
rect. Now  if  the  sun  S,  and  the  earth  A,  are  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  placet,  a  spectator  at  the  earth 
is  in  the  sanie  situation,  with  respect  to  the  planet 
and  its  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  sun :    for 

G4 
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whikl  the  planet  is  moving  from  x,  through  G,  to 
H,  a  spectator,  either  at  A  or  S,  is  on  the  concave 
side  of/  the  planet's  orbit ;  and,  consequently,  the 
planet  w  ill  appear  to  move  in  the  same  manner  from 
either  ;  but  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet,  when 
seen  from  the  sun,  is  direct ;  and,  consequently,  its 
motion,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  will  also  be  direct. 

For,  when  Venus  is  at  x,  it  appears  to  a  spectator 
on  the  earth  at  A,  to  be  in  the  line  Aj?V,  or  is  seen 
among  the  stars  at  V ;  when  Venus  has  moved  to  K, 
it  is  seen  among  the  fixed  stars  at  P;  when  it  has 
.moved  to  G,  it  is  in  its  superior  conjunction  ;  when 
it  has  moved  to  C,  it  appears  among  the  fixed  stars 
at  R  ;  and  when  it  is  come  to  H,  it  appears  among 
the  fixed  stars  at  T.  Thus,  whilst  Venus  has  moved 
in  its  orbit  from  x,  its  greatest  elongation  on  orie  side 
of  the  sun,  through  G,  its  superior  conjunction,  to 
H,  its  greatest  elongation  on  the  other  side,  it  ap- 
pears to  haVe  described  the  arc  VPQRT,  in  the  con- 
cave sphere  of  the  heavens ;  but  the  letters  xK, 
GCfl,  lie  from  west  \f>  east,  because  they  lie  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  planet  moves  round  the  sun ; 
and  the  letters  VPQRT  lie  in  the  same  direction 
with  xKGCH.  Therefore,  as  the  planet  seems  to 
a  spectator  on  the  earth,  to  describe  the  arc  VPQRT, 
its  apparent  motion,  seen  from  the  earth,  is  direct, 
or  from  west  to  east. 

The  second  proposition  is  this  :  tliat  while  the  in* 
fprior  planets  move  from  their  greatest  elongation  on 
pne  sideof  the  sun,  through  their  inferior  coi^jupc* 
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tion,  to  their  greatest  elongation  on  the  other  side, 
their  geocentric  motion  is  retrograde. 

In  other  words,  whilst  Venus  is  moving  from  its 
greatest  elongation  H,  plate  Q^Jig.  2,  through  its  ia- 
ferior  conjunction  E,  to  its  other  greatest  elonga- 
tion cOy  it  appears  to  a  spectator  upoi]L  the  earth  at  A, 
to  move  backwards,  or  from  east  to  west^  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  ^igns. 

A  spectator  at  the  sun  is  on  the  concave  side  of 
the  planet's  orbit,  viewing  it  from  withinside.  But, 
whilst  VenUs  is  moving  from  its  greatest  elongation 
Ha  on  one  sid^,  through  E,  its  inferior  conjunction, 
to  Xy  its  greatest  elongation  on  the  other  side,  a  spec^ 
tator  upon  the  earth  is  on  the  convex  side  of  its  orbi^ 
viewing  it  from  without. 

Therefore,  if  a  spectator  at  the  sum  S  would  see 
the  planet  move  one  way,  a  spectator  at  the  earth 
A  will  see  it  move  the  contra?)^  way ;  or  the  geocen- 
tric motion  will  be  contrary  to  its  heliocentric  mo- 
tion, and  therefore  retrograde ;  for,  as  seen  from  the 
sun,  its  motion  is  always  direct. 
'  That  two  spectators,  one  at  the  earth,  the  other 
at  the  sun,  as  they  are  on  the  contrary  sides  of  the 
arc  HEr,  will  see  the  planet  apparently  move  con- 
trary ways,  may  be  rendered  more  plain  by  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  consideration.  If  two  men  stand 
with  their  faces  towards  each  other,  and  a  ball  is 
rolled  along  upon  the  ground,  this  ball  will  move 
from  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  men  towards  his 
left,  and  from  the  left  hand  of  the  other  towards  his 
right,     In  like  manner,  if  one  man  is  at  the  earth 
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A^  and  the  other  at  the  sun  S,  then  whilst  the  planet 
is  describing  the  arc  HEx,  which  is  bfetween  them, 
it  will  appei^r  to  move  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
man  at  S,  towards  his  left ;  and  from  the  left  hand 
CFf  the  man  at  A,  towards  his  right. 

Whilst  the  motion  of  Venus  is  direct,  or  while  it 
is  describing  the  arc  oGH,  it  appears  to  move  from 
V  to  T,  among  the  fixed  stars.  But,  after  it  has 
been^  carried  in  its  orbit  from  H  to  z^  it  appears  in 
the  line  AzRj  and  is  seen  among  the  fixed  stars  at 
B.  When  it  comes  to  £,  it  appears  at  Q ;  and 
when  at  y^  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens  is  at  P. 
Thus,  as  the  planet  passes  from  its  greateist  elonga- 
tioif^  H,  on  one  side  of  the  sun^  through  its  inferior 
conjunction  £,  to  its  greatest  dongation  Xy  on  the 
other  side,  it  apparently  runs  back  from  T  to  V,  or 
its  motion  is  retrograde. 

Our  third  proposition  is,  that  Venus  is  statioimry, 
or  has  no  apparent  motion  for  some  time,  when  it  is 
at  its  two  greatest  elongations ;  that  is,  when  it  is  at 
H  or  Xy  and  its  apparent  place  is  either  at  T  or  V. 

A^en  either  of  the  inferior  planets,  Venus  for 
instance,  is  at  its  greatest  elongation  Hot  x,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  earth  through  the  planet,  as  AHT, 
ot  Aj?V,  is  a  tangent  to  the  orbit.  Now,  though  a 
right  line  touches  a  circle  but  in  one  point,  yet  some 
part  of  the  circle  greater  than  a  point  is  so  near  to 
the  tangent,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Thus 
the  arc  My  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  tangent 
AHT,  that  a  spectator's  eye,  placed  at  A,  coald  not 
distinguish  the  tangent  frcMH  this  part  of  the  curve  ; 
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tensequeHfly,  while  the  planet  is  describing  thi^  arc, 
no  other  change  will  be  made  in  its  geocentric  place, 
than  if  it  Vrm  to  mote  irt  the  tangent. 

But  the  geocentric  place  of  the  planet  would  not 
he  altered,  if  the  planet  Was  to  move  in  the  tangent. 
For  if  it  was  to  move  from  T  towards  A,  or  from  A 
to  V,  the  apparent  place  of  it  in  the  heavens  would, 
in  one  case,  be  at  T,  in  the  other  case  at  V.  There- 
fore, while  the  planet  is  at  its  greatest  elongation, 
and  is  descriHitig^  small  arc  in  its  orbit,  that  nearly 
Coincides  with  the  tangent,  its  geocentric  place  does 
notalteij,  but  if  appears  to  continue  for  some  time 
in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  or  is  stationary. 

I  have  hitherto  supposed  the  earth  to  be  at  rest ; 
tod,  upon  that  supposition,  have  explained  the  pro- 
gress and  regress,  the  conjuctions  and  stations  of  the 
inferior  planets.  If  this  supposition  was  true,  VI*, 
or  the  arc  which  the  planet  at  any  time  describes  in 
its  progress,  and  TV,  the  arc  which  it  describes  in 
its  regress,  would  always  be  in  the  same  part  of  the 
heavens.  The  planet,  when  in  conjunction,  would 
always  appear  at  Q  among  the  same  fixed  stars ;  and 
at  its  elongation,  or  when  it  is  stationary,  it  would 
always  appear  among  the  same  fixed  stars  at  T,  on 
one  side  of  the  sun,  and  at  V  on  the  other. 

But  this  supposition  is  not  true ;  for  the  earth  re? 
ifolves  in  its  btb\t  ABO  roiind  the  sun.  NowJ  if  the 
.  ^rth  is  at  A,  at  the  time  of  either  conjunction,  the 
planet  at  this  conjunction  would  appear  among  the 
fixed  Stirs  at  Q ;  and  the  arcs  of  the  greatest  elonga- 
tiott  ^{V  and  QT,  would  be  on  each  side  of  those 
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st^rs.  But,  if  theearthsis  at  B,  at  the  time  of  eithie^ 
of  the  conjunctions  ;  then,  at  the  time  of  this  con-- 
junction,  the  planet  will  appear  in  the  line  BST,  and 
be  seen  among  the  fixed  stars  at  T ;  and  the  arcs  of 
the  greatest  elongation  will  be  oil  each  side  of  these 
stars ;  that  is,  the  cohj^unctions  and  elongations  will 
happen  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  heavens,  when  the 
earth  is  at  B,  from  what  they  happen  when  tliie  earth 
is  at  A.  In  other  respects,  the  foregoing  phenomena 
will  be  much  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  only  the  planet  will  be  more  direct  in 
the  farthest  part  of  the  orbit,  and  less  retrograde  in 
the  nearest. 

The  inferior  planets  always  appear  veiy  near  the 
sun ;  but,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the 
sun  appears  in  difierent  parts  of  the  heavens,  in  dif- 
ferent times  6f  the  year.  I'herefore,  the  inferior  pla- 
nets, as  they  are  always  very  near  the  sun,  will 
also  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  at  dif- 
ferent times  pf  the  yiear.  And,  consequently,  their 
conjunctions  and  greatest  elongations  will  sometimes 
happen  when  they  are  in  one  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  sometimes  when  they  are  in  another  part.  Venus, 
seen  from  the  earth,  will  appear  to  vibrate  in  an  arc 
V'i',  half  of  which  is  on  one  side  of  the  sun's  appa*- 
rent  place,  and  half  on  the  other  side; 

When  an  inferior  planet,  viewed  from  a  superior^^ 
moves  apparently  retrograde,  the  superior  planet  has 
also  an  apparently  retrograde  motion. 

When  a  superior  planet,  viewed  from  an  inferior, 
appears  stationary,  the  inferior  planet  viewed  at  the 
same  time  from  the  superior,  is  also  stationary. 


bt  THE  PHASES  OF  VENUS.         1(^ 


OF  THE  PHASES  OF  VENUS. 

That  the  planets  are  all  opake  or  dark  bodies ;  and, 
consequently,  shine  only  by  the  light  they  receive 
from  the  stin>  is  plain,  because  they  are  not  visible 
when  they  are  in  such  parts  of  their  orbits  as  are  be- 
tween the  sun  and  earth ;  that  is,  when  their  lUumir 
nated  side  is  turned  from  us. 

The  sun  enlightens  only  lialf  a  planet  at  once;  the 
illuminated  hemisphere  is  always  that  which  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  planet 
is  dark.  To  speak  with  accuracy,  the  sUn,  being 
larger  than  any  of  the  planets,  will  illuminate  rather 
more  than  half ;  but  this  dilBference,  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  sun  from  any  of  the  planets, 
is  so  small,  that  its  light  may  be  considered  as  com- 
ing to  them  in  lines  physical^  parallel. 

Like  other  opake  bodies,  they  cast  a  shadow  be*' 
hind  them,  which  is  always  opposite  to  the  sun. 
The  line  in  the  planet's  body,  which  distinguishes 
the  lucid  from  the  obscure  part,  appears  sometimes 
straight,  sometimes  crooked.  The  convex  part  of 
the  curve  is  sometimes  towards  the  splendid,  and 
the  concave  towards  that  which  is  obscure ;  and  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  eye,  with  re*- 
spect  to  the  planet,  and  of  the  sun  which  enlightens 
the  planet. 

Hence  the  inferior  planets,  going  round  the  sun* 
in  less  orbits  ^han  our  earth  -does,  will  sometimes 
have  more,  ^metimes  less  of  their  illuminated  side 
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towards  us ;  aiid^  as  it  is  the  illuminated  part  only 
which  is  visible  to  us,  Mercury  and  Venus,  will, 
through  a  good  telescope,  exhibit  the  several  ap- 
pearances of  the  nioon^'  froifi  a  fine  tliid^^  crosceat-  to 
the  enlightened  i^eiqisp^ere. 

Jf  we,  view  Venu^  thrpigi^  .^  t^elescope^  when  she 
follows  the  sun*s  r^yfi  on  the  eastern  side,  and  app 
pe^^rs  nbove  the  horizon  after  sun-se^t,  we  sbaU  see 
her  appear  nearly  round,  and  bu.t  ;^^]^ ;  she  i^  ^ 
that  time  beyond  tjie^up,  pud  presents  to  lu^  w  en- 
lightened heinisp]iepe,  A3  fiihe  iitepqrts  ftpm  the  sua 
towards  the  east^  she  .au^ents  in  her  apparent  size ; 
and  on  viewing  her  through  jx  telescope,  is  seen  to 
alter  her  jBgvure,  abatjuig.of  her  app^ijei^it  ;Coiindn6S8, 
and  appearing,  successivdy,  jtike  the  moon  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  qf  Jber  decre^ise.  At  length,  when  she 
is  at  her  gjieatest  ielong;atioa>  she  is  like  the  znoon  in 
-her  first  quarter,  land  appes^rs  as  she  does ;  when  from 
a  full,  she  has  decreased  to  a  half-moon. 

Aft^  tli^s,  d»  ^h^  approaches  (in  appearance)  to 
the  3un,  she  apfite^s  concave  in  her  illuminated  part, 
as  the  moon  whei^  she  forms  a  crescent ;  4h^^  she 
continues,  till  «he  :is  hid  entirely  iA  the  sun's  rays, 
and  presents  to  us  her  whole  dark  hemisphere,  as  the 
Sdoon  dees  jin  her  conjunction,  no  ps^rt  of  tljie  planet 
being  th^n  visible. 

When  she  departs  out  of  the  sun*s  rays,  on  the 

•  western  side,  we  see  her  in  the  morning  j^ist  before 

day-break.    It  is  ifi  this  situation  that  Venu9  is 

calkd  tl.ie  fnormng-^tarj  as  in  the  other  she  is  called 

the  evening^tarM  JShe  at  this  tiine  appear  very  beaii« 
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• 

tifiil^  like  a  fine  thin  crescent:  just  a  verge  of  silT«r 
light  is  seen  on  her  edge.  From  this  period,  she 
growiB  more  and  more  enhghtened  every  day,  till 
she  is  arriv^  at  her  greatest  digression  or  elongation^ 
when  she  again  appears  as  a  half-^mocm,  or  as  the 
moon  in  her  first  quarter :  from  this  time,  if  conti- 
nued to  be  viewed  with  a  telescope,  she  is  found  to 
be  more  and  more  enlightened,  though  she  is  all 
'  the  while  decreasing  in  magnitude;  and  thus  cqq- 
tiaues  growing  smaller  suod  rounder,  till  she  is  again 
hid  or  lost  in  the  sua's  rays. 

Plate  8,  ^fig.  1,  represents  the  orbits  of  Vei^is  and 
the  earth,  with  the  sun4n  the  centre  of  them.  Tbe 
planet  Venus  is  drawn  in  eight  different  situations^ 
'withits  illuminated  hemisphere  towards  the  sun. 
If  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  T,  when  Venus  is 
at  .A,  her  dark  hemisphere  is  towards  the  earth,  and 
she  is  therefidre  invisible,  except  the  conjunction 
happens  in  her  node,  for  then  she  appears  like  a  dark 
spot  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun.  W^hen  Venus  is  at 
B,  a  little  of  her  enlightened  side  is  turned  towards 
the  earth,  and  therefore ^she  appears  sharp-homed, 
when  she  is  at  C,  half  her  enlightened  hemisphere  is 
turned  towards.. the  «arth,  and  she  appears  like  a 
hialf-iwion,;  at.  D,  more  tbm  half  her  enlightened 
hemisphere  i&towardsus,and  sheappearslikethe  half- 
moon  about  three  days  before  it  is  full ;  at  £,  the 
whole  enlightened  hemisphere  is  towards  the  earth  ; 
Venus  is  then  either  behind  the  sun,  or  so  veiy  near 
him,  that  she  can  har<Uy  he  seen;  but  if  9he  could,  she 
would  appear  rou  nd,  }ijke  the  ^U-moon*    At  F,  she  i& 
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like  the  moon  three  days  after  the  TuU;  at  G^  like  a 
half-moon  again ;  at  H,  like  a  crescent^  with  the  points 
of  the  horn  turned  the  contrary  way  to  what  they 
were  at  B.  All  this  is  equally  applieable  to  Mercury^ 

Plate  8^^^  2y  exhibits  the  di^erent  appearances 
of  Venus,  corresponding  to  her  several  situations  in 
the  foregoing  figure;  thus,  when  Venus  is  at  A,  fig. 
\y  she  is  quite  dark,  as  at  A,  Jig.  2\  when  she  is  at 
H^Jig*  1 ,  she  appears  as  at  "Rfjig*  2,  &c. 

The  inferior  planets  do  not  shine  brightest  when 
they  are  fiill ;  thus,  Venus  does  ttot  appear  brightest 
in  her  superior  conjunction,  though  her  illuminated 
hemisphere  be  then  turned  towards  us.  Her  splen- 
dor is  more  diminished^  by  her  being  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  us;  then  the  conspicuous  part  of  her 
illuminated  disc  is  increased.  Dr.  Halley  has  shewn 
that  Venus  is  brightest  when  her  elongation  from 
the  sun  is  about  40*^.  Mercury  is  in  his  greatest 
brightness^  when  very  near  his  utmost  elongation. 


OF  THE   SUPERIOR  PLANETS. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  greatest  elonga- 
tion of  either  of  the  inferior  planets  is  leas  than  9^% 
or  a  quarter  of  a  pircle ;  so  that  they  are  never  for 
from  the  sun,  but  constantly^  attend  it.  But  the  su- 
perior planets  do  not  always  accompany  the  sun,  as 
I  have  shewn  that  the  inferior  ones  do;  the}^  are,  in- 
deed, sometimes  iii  conjunction  with  it,  but  then  they 
are  also  sometimes  in  opposition  to,  or  1 SO'^  from  it. 


Let  S,  phit  By  Jig.  s,  be  ilie  sun;  AfiCD;  tlife 
bj'bit  of  ai^  ibipinot  ^liiiiet,  Mdrs;  for  hu(Uihtii^ ; 
1S.fQ,  the  (etirth's  orbit.  If  the  eftith  be  &t  £,  iJ^e 
suh  at  S,  tfhel  tbti  pUulet  at  D,  ibe  sitii  and  th6  |>l&iik 
HVtiH  be  bt^  ob  the  siime  iddti  of  the  es(fth  «  and,  c^n- 
sequently^  the  plianet  will  zplpki&t  m  canjnhcHoH  with 
the  imfi.  Btit,  ^  the  orbit  of  At  e&tth  i^  beiiVeen 
^  Sim  atrd  lii^  of  bit  of  th^  sU{)ieHo!r  planet,  it  is 
Jiosdible  ft>r  the  earth  to  bt  b^twfeien  the  sun  and  the 
jplttHet  ;^  AhAy  ootn^tretitly^  fot*  the  planet  and  the  sun 
to  h6  cfti  tfppifsite  sid^  of  th^  e^rth,  or  the  pTank 
to  {]«  ilfi  op^isitron ;  thus;  if  ivh^eii  the  earth  is  at  it, 
MiiTi  hf^  at  A^  htU  HitA  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 

A  sUp^rrof  j^bn^t  i&  in  quadrature  with  the  sun 
wh^ti  its  g;66c6ntri'c  place  is  iii  90^  from  the  geocentric 
fdk<^  of  th6  sail.  If  the  esMh  be  at  £,  and  Mars 
at  B  oi  tly  he  h  in  quadrature  with  the  sun ;  for  the 
line  A£,  %%  tcftm  a  ilght  angle;  as  do  also  the 
lines  EA,  EC. 


.1 


OF  TH :^  DtllfiCr^  STAttOiiAllt^  AKD'  R£TR0GRAP£ 


:.i  . 


vtoftUy^i  6t  itts  sci^ttioR  planets'. 

Asthe  e^ufh  gbes  rtmtid  the  sUh  iii  lei^  tinie,'  atid 
ine  a  le^  ofbit  &sh  att^  df  dv^  iMptSrior  plaii^,  ii 
will  ibt  h^  amiss  to  suj^^^dte  a  superioi*  pl^ei'  to 
c(&tid  rtill  in  some  pkft  df  its  oi^i^  while  ttie  eaVkli 
goes  once  nnihd  the  sunf  in  h^rs,  aM  consider  the 
appearaaicdi  the  pfanetsrwoTild  then  hfiVe,  which  are 
these:   1.  While  the  earth  is  in  her  most  distant  s^- 

It 
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.  micircle,  the  apparent  motion  of 'the  planet  wDuld 
be  direct.,  2.  While  the  earth  is  in  her  nearest  se- 
Biioircle,.Uie  planet  would  he  retrograde.  3.  While 

.  the  eartii  is  near  the  jxHnts  of  contact  of  a  Hne  drawn 
from  the  planet,  so  as  to  be  a  tangent  to  the  eiirth^s 
orbit,  the  planet  would  be  stationary.       - 

To    iljnstrate  \h\s^   let  ABCDEFHG,  plate  7, 

^g.  1,  be  the  orbit  of  tlie  earth ;  S,  the  sun;  PQ 
VO,  the  orbit  of  Mars;  LMNT,  an  arc  of  the 
ecliptic.  Let  ns  now  suppose  the  planet  Mars  to 
continue  at  T,  while  the  earth  goes  round  in  hjer  or- 
*  hit,  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  ABC,  &c. 
ABCDEFHG  may  be  considered  as  so  many  sta- 
tions, from  whence  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  would 
view  Mars,  at  difTerent  tii:^es  of  the  year;  and  if 
straight  lines  be  drawn  from  each  of  these  stations, 
through  Mars,  at  P,  and  be  continued  to*th.e  eclip- 
tic, they  will  }X)int  out  ;^e, apparent  places  of  Mars 
in  the  heavens,  at  these  different  stations. 

Thus,  supposing  the  earth  at  A,  the  planet  \n}\ 
be  seen  among  the  stars  at  L ;  when  the  earth  is 
arri\^d  at  B,  the  planet  w:iU  appear,  at  M  ;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  wh^en  at  C,.D,  and  E,  it  will  be  seen 
among  the  stars  at  N,  R,  T ;  therefore,  while  the 
^arth  moves  over. the  large  part  of  the  o*bit  ABCDE, 
the  planet  will  have  an  apparent  motion  from.L  to  T ; 
and  this  ij^otion  is  from  west  to  east,  or  the  same 
way  with  the  earth.;  and  the  planet  is  said  to  move 
direct y  or  according  to  the  onier.  of  the  signs. 

Wlien  the  eaKth  is  near  to  A  and  E^  the  point  of 
Toutact  of  tlie  tangent  to  the  earth's  orbit,  the  planet 
will  be  stationary  for  a  short  space  of  time. 
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Whenuthe  earth  moves  from  E  to  H,  the  planet  /^  !^JV/\ 
seems  to  return  from  T  to  N ;  bat  while  it  moVes  >>''•/,-' 
from  H  to  A,  it  will  appear  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction^  and  thus  be  retrograde  fit)m  N  to  L,  where 
it  will  again  be  stationary  :  and,  sincerthe  part  of 
the  orbitj  which  the  earth  describes  in  passing  from 
A  to  E,  is  much  greater  than  the  part  EHP,  though 
the  space  TL,  which  the  planet  describes  in  direct 
and  relTograde  motion^  is  tlie  same ;  the  direct  motion 
from  LtJ>T  most  be  niuch  slower  than  the  retro* 
grade  motion  from  T  to  L. 

Whe^  the  earth  is  at  C,  a  line  drawn  from  Cj 
thiough  S  and  F^  to  the  ecliptic,  shews  that  Mars, 
is  then  in  coi\jtinction  with  the  sun.  But,  when  the 
earth  is  at  H>  a  line.drawn  from  H  through  P,  and 
CQntinued^  to  the  ecliptic^  would  terminate  in  a  point 
opposite  to  S ;  therefore,  in  this  situation.  Mars 
would  be  ii^  4>ppo$ition  to  the  sun*  Thus  it  appears^ 
that  the;  n^otioa  of  Mars  is  direct,  when  in  con«. 
junctionisand  retrograde, .when  in  opposition. 

The  .  retrograde  motions  of  the  superior  planet» 
happen, ;pften0r^  the  slower,  their  motions  are;  as 
the  retrogri^e  .motions,  of  tlie  inferior  planets ^liap^ 
pen  oftener^'tl^  .swifter  their  apgular:iQptions.  Be« 
c«LUse4he  retrograde  m(3ktion3  of  jthe  superior  pkiiets 
d^o4  .up'qn  the  motions  of  th^  earth ;  bi^t  .those  of 
t^  infeiwrif  oji  their  own: angular. ?pi;^tiw.: ;  A  supe- 
rior one  is  retrograde  90^^  in  each  revolufji^n  of 
the  earth  ;  an  inferior  one  ^n  every  revolution,  of  its 
own. 

H  2 
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The  snpfrbr  plw^t,  .r^  «K>metim«  i»«w^  the 
^^^  tljiaii  ft  other  lime? ;  they  0ao  appear  Itrger, 
Of  smaller^  9GGoi4ing  to  ^eir  dift^reut  cHstanoes 
fpcm^  uf .  Thills  w{^w  tb^  f«krth  to  he  at  H^  if 
ll^rs  fa(^  at  F9  he  19  tbf$  u  |[iol^  di^ip^t^r  of  the  earth's 
QfJ^  |i?9^f^  to  H»,  ihm  if  h^  wew  tit  V;  vid,  con^ 
S6q«ep%^  hif^  di^  l^n^t  9ppmr  larger  at  P»  Ihan  it 
would  be  at  V.  In  otl)«r  place8>  the  distances  of 
Marf^  &VU1I  th^  earth  are  intetmediate. 

The.  4ifMi9^  of  the  earth>B  orbit  hears  a  greater 
ratio  to.  the  diameter  of  the  oibit  of  Mavs,  t^n 
it  do^  to  the  diameter  o§  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ; 
and  -^  gftatev  to  that  of  Jspitfer  than  of  Saturn ; 
oonaeqi^ntbiriy  the  difiesence  between  the  greatest  and 
lisast  apparent  diameters  b  greater  in  Mars  than  in 
Jupiter ;  Bxnd  greater  in  Jupiter^  than  in  Saturn. 

The  mfenoTj  like  the  inferior  planets,  do  not  al- 
ways af  pear.  ii^tiieedip<»o,  theirorbiCs  being  inclined 
akototiiatoCthetertll;  one^haJf  is  therefore  aboYe 
the  edipticy  the  other  hatf  below  it ;  iior  are  they 
ei^er  seen  in  k  but  when  they^  are  in  ti!ieir  nodes* 

Tkey  elso  move  in  an  ellipse.  They  are  some- 
times nearer  to^  ai^  sometimes  fiifdier  irom  the 
earth.  Their  appiirent  diameter  vitries  accdrding  to 
the  diligence  in  iimf  distance. 


OF  THE  iffoorir.  ^17 


OF  TdE    SECONDARY   PLAN£T5^   OR    SATELtlTES. 

It  fraitt  heeti  already  ohs^tndi,  iSksit  fbtur  of  th^e 
pfitixftty  plran^ts^  Hhe  Eaftb,  «hi|iiter^  Sbtonr^  aCitd 
-Ac  CrwrgiuM  Skftu^  aife,,  int  Aeiif  rev'olutttoni  touM 
tbfif  sttn,^  atteihribd  by  steonditiy  pil&n(^. 

dui^  ntght,  bt^  rcAecthi^  3te  fight  s^  i«e«9i^  firom 
the  sua,  to  do  tffe  6ilbeir  ^a«^lfi^  ^iffij^iteir  iSiejlUL 
ntts^  tor^lAcf^  Hfity  hS^,  vlM  nto^  MAikf  ih6ti^ 
pUxsetg  it  ^fifier^ix^  |»eHbd8  of  tiiM,  ]W6{M)^ibMsd  e6 

pony  whSi  tiiii^  eskttl^  hi  its  ariniiid'  revo^ott'  txmcA 
ttiA  sxin,  sdrdb'they  severally  accotiq^y  thd  pfonefii 
to  wbich  t^  belbi^,  ixt  thtit  stsveitf  c6Utteaf  fdtM 
tu^it  ninttndty.  * 

IsIialTsp^liei^  ftrtt  of  tiie  ifa6<M^  #I)Sbh:df  idl 
tb«  ftt^diveiify'  bdcfiies,  es^pi&ng  tiie'  suik,  i^  tile  ihost 
ifplbhAtt  MNf  Srilliant,  ^e  itise^iM^ble  CK^tttpahioil 
TOi^  atlim<&Ml  df  din' eMih;  fil  ihythotogy,  she  ww 
cdn«ridfik«d'iU(  Limii;  hi  tite  hfeav)Stts>  &«  rtidimiepl^ 
net  of  the  liight;  ujioti  the  earthy  as  fhecftilH^  Hivm 
and  as  the  ti^menijbiM  Hecate^  ki  h^ 


Of  Tktfe'  liltOON^ 

BT  we  imagine  ^  plane  df  the  mootf^  orbit  to  b* 
extoidbd/tty^tiie  ^here  of  the  heaveti^  it  wciuld  mark 
thcktdinaifroBt  einDle,  wMchiila^bi^MUeft  themMn^s 


/'k 
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apparent  orbit ;  because  the  moon  appears  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  to  move  in  that  circle,  throujih 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  a  periodical  month . 
This  position  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figure  ;^  Jet 
EFGHI,  plate  Q.fig.  3,  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  $ 
fhe  sun ;  abed  the  orbit  of  the  mooni  when  the  i^rtU 
is  at  E :  let  ABCD  be  ^great  circle  in.  the  sphere  of 
the  heaven^  \n  the  same  plane  with  the  moon  s  orbit. 
:.  The  mx)qn,  by  going  round  her  orbit  ficcordipg  tp 
the  order  of  letters,  appears  to*  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  to  go  round  in  the  great  circle  ABCP,  acr 
.cording  to  the  order  of  those  letters  :•  for,  when  the 
moon  is  at  a,  seen  frpm  the  earth  at>E^  she  appears  at 
A;  when  the  moon  U  got  to  i,  slje  appears  at  B ; 
when  to  c^  she  will  appear  at  C  ;  when:  arrived  at  rf, 
*  she  will,  app^r  j^t  D.  I^  is  true,  wl^en  the  iqoon  is 
at  hj  the  visual  line  drawn  from  E^  through  the 
moon,  terminates  in  I; ;  as  it  does  m  Mj  when  the 
moon  is  atrf;  but  the  lines  LM,  and  DB,  beiujg  pa-r 
raliel,  and  not  farther  distant  from  eadi  other  than 
the  distance  of  the  earth's  orbit,  are,  as  to  sense,  coin- 
cident ;  their  distance  measured  in  the  sphere  of  the 
l)eaven  being  insensible :  for  the  same  reason,  though 
tlie  earth  movfeis  from  E  to  F,  in  the  tiine  that  the 
moon  go6s  round  her  orbit,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
periodical  month,  the  moon  will  be  at  a,  and  is  seen 
from  the  earth  at  F,  in  the  line  PN  ;  the  moon  will, 
notwithstanding,  appear  at  A,  the  lines  FN  and  EA 
being  parallel,  and,  as  to  sensie,  coincident:  in  like 
manner,  in  whatever  part  of  her  orbit  the  earth  is,'  a» 
fit  H  or  I,  the  m#oh> .  by  ganig  rouiid  in  her  brbifj 
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will  appear  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  go  round 
in  the  great  circle  ABCD.  • 

The  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  extended  to  the 
heavenX  cuts  the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  points. 

The  two  points  where  the  moon's,  aj^arent  orbit 
thus  euts  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  moorts  nodes. 

TTie  point  where  the  moon  appears  to  cross  thii 
ecliptic,  as  she  goes  into  north  latitude,  is  called  the 
moonV  ascending  node,  of  which  this  is  the  cha- 
racter £1  ;  the  point  where  the  moon' goes  into  south 
latitude  is  her- descending  node,  and  is  marked 
thus  ^  ;  the  moon's  ascending  node  is  often  cailled 
the  dragon  s  head ;  her  descOT^ding  nod^  the  dragonV 
tail.  .  .  ' 

The  line  of  the  mooris  node  is  a  line  drawn  from 
one  node  to  the  other. 

The  extrjeqiities  of  the  line  of  the  nodes  are  not 
sdways  directed-^wards  the  same  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  but  continually  shift  their  places  frotn  east 
to  west ;  or,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs^  jjer- 
forming  an  entire  revolution  about  the  earth,  in  the 
space  of  something  less  than  nineteen  years. 

The  moon  appears  in  the  ecliptic  only  when  she  is 
in  one  of  her  nodes ;  in  all  other  parts  of  her  orbit 
slie  is  either  in  north  or  south  latitude,  sometimes 
nearer  to,  sometimes  further  removed  from  the 
ecliptic,  according  as  she  happens  to  be  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  nodes.  ^ 

-  Wlien  the  place,  in  which  the  moon  appears  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  is  the  same  with  the  sun's 
place,  she  is  said  to  be  in  amj unction.    Wfe^  tfie 
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yoga's  place  is  opposite  to  the  sun*;^  place^  sl^e  is  saiq 
to  be  ill  apposition.  When  she  is  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
iJis^pt  froqi  the  sv^j  sh?  is  said  to  be  in  pntn4'"^^^^- 
Both  0ie  co^i^VQct^V  ^4  the  opposition  of  t]|;ie  nsiooa. 
dJ^  tfriped  syzigies. 

Th^  common  luny^  months  or^^  tiim^t  tiiat  piass^ 
V^^ween  any  new- moon  and  \\\e  ipiei^t  th^t  follows^  is 
94!^.  ^  synodicdl  mantliy  or  91  lunqtion.  Tlb^is  moot^ 
99Jfttaiflfl  ags  <tey«5  \^  h9.urs,  44  VE^uotes,  3  i^coQiU* 

A  peKiodkal  vu^tM  is  th^  tiw^  ^  mi9^9  tak^  ^^Pi 
tjo  4espribe  Ipi^  orbit :  or,  in,  <^^  ^vonlfl^  thie  tugne 
j^  i/^hick  it^e  moQ^  pji^ri^iraJi  oju^  ei^ie^  ravphitioa 
^Vo^nt  Ijlie  ttf^  ffoif)^  ^ay  point  ^  ^  iodi^  to  the. 
same  again ;   and  contains  37  da}rB^  7  hours^  4i^ 


If  the  earth  had  no  revolution  xcxxoAi^  the  sub,  ov^ 
tJ)^  s^uix  li^fci  no  api^frent  miirfjoii  19.  til|b^  ^Ifptic^  the 
p^r^odjcs^  ^nd  sjrnodjic^  ippi^th  wouljijl;  bp  the  sama ;. 
^ut  as  th^  is  opt  the  case^  the  moon  t;a,kes.  \^  a  Longer 
tii]ae  to  pa^s.  firom,  one  cojijiiijctio^  to.  tl^e  next,  than^ 
to  describe  itjs  ^y.bole  orbit;  or; thetimet^^twe^  one 
new-moon  ^d  the  aext,  is  Ipoger  tjbfm  the  moohJs 
period  icjil  i\Vf\%» 

'Iht;,  moon  i:ej^v:ob:es  rpi^nd the  ewth  frpn^w.estta 
e^t,  a;id  tlie  s,im  apparently  .r«?volv^s.  roi^nd  thq  earth, 
tjie  sa;ne  nay,  No>v  aj^;the  nesirrmooPi  ^  wheathe- 
sun  and  mopiv  aijp  in.  co;cyuiUt^ipQ9  th^  both  set  out 
from  the  same  place,  to  move  tt^e  SRme  way  round^ 
the  earth. ;  but  thfj  moon,  movies,  much  fist^ter  thajit  the 
gutij  ancl,  cotj?€^ne.nt].y>  will.Qvejrt^  it;  ^iidwjien, 
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^^n.  If  the  suD  had  no  appareat  motioa  in  the 
edliptic^  the  oiooi^  would  oame  up  to  it^  or  be  i« 
coiijiwc^o^  a^iiti  after  it  hM  gone  once  rowid  ia 
M^  orbit  I  h^t  9^  th^  sun  n^wes  &>rward  in  the  edip*' 
tici^  whilst  Uie  moQA  is  going  iiound,  the  moon  must 
niOAT^  a  little  wore  than,  once  round,  before  ilk  conges 
^yjox  W(il  th/e  su,n,  or  before  ijt  copies  to  conpuneliioa* 
Hence,  it  is'that  the  time  between  one  cQi^AHictitOii 
and  tibif^  next  in  siuccessR^n,  i^  s^metbing  eeioiee  than 
tjw  time  tbi^  mooc^  takes  up  to.  ^  once  xound  itfl^ 
whit;  QP a  fly«o4iciHl  Qww^  is  Ipngsr  tibm  ft peno* 
d^cal'^i^ 

hkflaU:  &,J^g.  »x¥*  S  liie  the  8u» ;  €F  %FMt  o€ 
the^^taiflWs  o^bit ;.  M|>  ^  dtaiwtec  o(  tibe  moon!^ 
orbitifidiyen^l^ earth i^ajt  A;  ajsid  9ui^  aAptibsrdiiiK 
ipf^  paifMli^  ^  the  foi^OTj.  whiea  ^  & 

Whikt th^  eartbb ij»  aii  Ay'ii  tha> mpon he «t B>  dier 
^i|dH  Win  cot^uactioni;  aiidiiith^eaisthjifm  to  coor 
tfone  at  A,  wlMsn  th^  moonhad  gom  onpe  round  its 
oibit,  fi»q(|D.thi^ghil^80S3toi¥tnri|^^  1>agai0^ 
it  would  be  again  in  conjunction*  Therefore,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  has  no  motion  in  its 
orbit,  the  poiipdici^  and .  sj^pcticd  mont^  would  be 
equal  to  one  another.  But  as  the  earth  does  not 
qonti)|ue  at  4v  1^  will  mpiie*  forwaidr  in  its  orbit, 

dinnlng^  thft  inirqlntsQn!  of^  the  moon  from  A  tx>  Wu 
^^  B$,^:V9fl(m^s  orhilb  mwiBff  with  it^  the  diameter 
M^  lyill  thm  be  in  t^e  position,  md;  therefon^ 
wh?n?  thp^  moon;  has  described  its*  orbit,  it  will  be  at 
if^io^this  diameter  ifu^;  hut  ifrtiie  moon  is  at^^  and 
ths  suni  alt  S>  the  moou;.  will  nob  be  in  conjimction ; 
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consequently,  the  Jieriodical  month  is  completed 
>»ef(>re  the  s)  nodical,  Tlie  moon,  in  order  to  come 
Ipo  conjunction,  when  the  earth  is  at  B,  must  be 
at  e,  in  the  diameter  ef;  or,  besides  going  once 
round  its  orbit,  it  mtist  also  describe  the  arc  de. 
The  synodical  month  is  therefore  longer  than  the 
periodical,  by  the  time  the  moou  takes  up  to  describe 
the  arc  de. 

This  may  also  be  explained  in  another  manner,  by 
Considering  the  apparent  motion  of  the  suii ;  a  view 
of  the;  subject,  th^t  may  render  it  more  easy  to  some 
young  minds  than  the  foregoing.  Thus,  let  us  sup-r 
pose  the  earth  at  rest  at  £,  jplate  ^yfig.  4  ;  JVt  the 
micK>n  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  S,  while  the' 
moon  describes  her  orbit  ABC  about  the  earth  atE; 
let  the  sun  advance,  by  his  apparent  annual  motion^' 
firom  S  to  D.  It  isplakx  that  the*  moon  will  not 
come  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  again,  till,  besides 
describing  her  orbit,  she  hath  described,  over  and 
^bove,  the  arc  MF  corresponding  to  the  an?  SD« 
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,  As  the  moon  goes  round  the  earth  in  a  much 
smaller  orbit  than  that  in  which  the  earth  revolves 
round  the  sun,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
and  sometimes  no  part  of  her  enlightened-half  will 
be  towards  us ;  hence  she  is  incessantly  varying  her 
appearance ;  sometimes  she  looks  full  upon  us,  and 
her  visage  k  all  lustre ;  sometimes  she  shew^  onfy' 
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iial£^ her. enlightened  face,  soon  she  appears  as  it 
radiant  crescent,  in  a  little  time  all  her  briglithetii 
vanishes,  tmd  she  becomes  a  beamless  orb. 
,  The  full  mooA,  or  opposition,  is  that  Tstate  iit 
which  her  whole  disc  is  enlightened,  and  we  see  il 
all  bright,  and  of  a  circular  figure.  The  new-moott 
is  when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  ;  in  thiisf 
state,  the  whole  surfece  turned  towards  us  i^  dark^* 
and  is  therefore  invisible  to  us. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  moom  she  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle;  but  with  tlie  circumference, 
turned  towards  the  west.  At  the  last  quarter, -she 
appears  ^igain  under  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  but 
with  the  circumference  turned  towards  the  eastv  : 
These  phases  may  be  illustrated  in  a  very  pleasing 
riiknner  to  the  pupil,  by  exposing  an  ivory  ball  to  the 
Sim,  in  a  variety  of  positions,,  by  which  it  may  pr^-^ 
sent  a  gTKrter  or  smallei'  part  of  its  illuminated  Sur- 
face to  the  observer.  If  it  be  held  nestrlyin  opposi- 
tit)n>  sb.thattbe  eye -of  the  observer  may  be  almost 
immediately-  between  it  and  the  sun,  the  greatest 
jmrt  of  the  enlightened  side  will  be  seten  ;  but  if  it 
be  moved  in  a  circular  orbit,  towards  the  sun,  the 
visible  enlight^^  part  will  gradually  decrease,  and 
at  last  disappear,  when  the  ball  is  held  directly  to- 
wards the  sun.'  Or,  to  apply  the  experim^t  more 
immediately  to'  our  purpose ;  if  the  ball,  at  any  time 

-^hen  the  siin  and  moon  tire  both  visible,  be  held  di- 
ij^cjtly  I?et>Veen  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  moon, 
^hat  part  of  tliQ  ball  on  which  the  sun  shines,  will 
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iqfyp^ar  exaetty  of  the  mme  figom  ai  the  nMoa 
itself. 

The  phases  of  the  moon,  like  those  of  Venus,  maj 
also  be  illustrated  by  a  diagram ;  thns,  in  phte  Q, 
Jig.  1,  let  S  be  the  fgoxk,  T  the  earth,  ABCDEFGH 
the  orbit  of  the  mocm.  The  first  Observation  to  be 
deduced  from  this  fig^ie  is,  that  the  half  of  the  tfarth 
attd  moan,  which  is  towrards  the  sub,  is  wholly  en-« 
listened  by  it ;  and  the  otheft  half,  whteb  is  turoed 
iM^mr  it,,  is^  totally  darie.  When  tiie  moon  is  io  cdn^ 
jjonelrtott  with  the  snn  at  A^.  her  eidight^ied  Hemv^ 
sphese  t»  tnmect  towards  the  sun^.  and  tiie  dark  one 
toaraxds  the  earth  ;.  m  which  ci^se  we  cannot  seo^  her, 
and  it  is  §aid  to  be  neM^-moon^  When  tlie  moon  has 
mafsid  fretn  A  tsr>'  B,  a  sinall  portion,  ahy  of  her  En- 
lightened: hemsphere  will:  be  turned  towards  the 
eartfi ;.  wdiich  poiilRon:  will  appear  of  the  form  nepre** 
^entedrrt  B,j%;  2,.  (a  figure  which:  exfaibits(tiie  piiases 
afr  fiiey  appear  to  us); 

As  Ite  mo(m  pooceeds  ia  Ker  orbit^  accMrdin^  W 
ibe  order  of  the  letters^,  mone  and  more  of  Heir  en« 
Hghtened  pact  is  turned  tbwards  the  earth;  Whetr 
she  arrives  at  C,  in  whidii  positbn  she  is  ssnd  to  be 
iir  qiurirature,  one-half' of  that  part  towards  the 
earth  is  enlightened,^  appisarittg  as  at  C  among'  the 
pkasel;thisappi^r8nceisc»dledsfaalf«-moon.  Whenr 
she  comes  to  Di  the  greatest  pMt  of  that  httlf  which) 
iff  towards  us  is  enlightisned ;  the  moon  i«r  tiieto  sin<^ 
to.ber  gibbous,  and  of  that  figure  whidi  is  seen  at  D^. 
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Whea  tiia  tnpon  conief  to  £^  $he  it  in  opfmition 
to  the  sun,  aad  coDf^uentl j  turoa  all  her  illniiiiiiiiilift 
«urfiK^«i0wwU  th^  Wftkk^  end  shines  witii  a  &iU  ftce^ 
&r  whicb  reason  she  n  eaiied  a  full^iiioMu  As  iht 
fasaeK  ^hroHgh  the  other  half  of  her  orlnC,  from  E^  bjF 
Its,  and  Hi  to  A  again^  die  puts  on  the  fame  phMCi 
«l  ^4qr«»,  hut  ia  a  contmiy  order  or  position* 

Am  l&e  9ioon,  by  reflec:ted  light  ftom  the  mn»  illvii^ 
mim^tes  the  eai^h ;  so  ^  earth,  does  mwe  thaarepagfi 
h^  kiodness,  in  en%htenti^  the  sur&oe  <^  th# 
^oon,  bjf  the  sun*s  reAex  light,  which  she  diffitaea 
more  ahmidantly  upon  th^  moon,^  \h»a  the  nuKMi. 
does  upon  us :  69f  the  snr&»  of  the  earth  ta  coosi-^ 
derahjbr  greater  thftn  that  of  the  mooa  i  and  ooas^ 
qi)cmt)y,  iC  both  hodies  reflect  light  hi  proportion  ti^ 
^ir  w^9  the  eacth  will  cellect  rauich  more  Ught 
upo^  thie  moon  thaa  it  receives  from  it. 

In.  a  oew^mooB,  the  ilkuninated  side  of  the  earth 
ill  fiuU^  turned  tmiEacds  Hie  moon,  «id  the  Lonacnam 
will  have  a  full  earth,  as  we,  in  a  similac  positiioii^ 
have  a  full-moon.  And  from  tibeuce  arisea  that 
dim  li^t  which  is  *  observed  in  the  old  and  new- 
mocm.;  wherahy^  be^kies  tibie'  bright  and  skining 
horns,  we  can  perceive  the  rest  of  her  body  behind 
them,  though  but  dark  and  obscure.  Now,  when 
the  iBiOon  oofiies  to  be  in  opposition  to  the^  sun,  the 
earth,  eeen  froea  the  moon,  will  ajppear  in  conjunct 
tioit  witk  him>  and  its  dark  side  will  be  turned  to- 
wards the  moon,  in  which  position  the  earth  will  be 
invisible  to  the  Lunarians  ;  after  this,  the  earth  wiU 
appear  to  tiiem  as*  a  crescent     Itt  a  worjd^  the  earth 
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I»bibit9  the  same  appearance  -to  tlie  inliftbitantfif  at 
themooh^^a^tlKe  moon  does  tous.  ^  ^ 
. '  The  tnooa  turns  about  its  own  axis  in  the  same 
lime  that  it  moves  roundl  the  earth ;  it  is- on  this  ac- 
eount  that  she  alvirays  presents  nearly  the  same  lace 
to  us :  fofy  by  this  motion  round  her  axis^  «he  tumst 
Just  so  much  of  her  sur&ce-constantly  towards  us,  as 
by  her  motimi  about  the  earth  would  be  turned  irom 
ixsk  This  motion  about  her^xis  is  equable  and  tini- 
fi>rm>  but  that  about  the  eakth  is  Unequal  and  irre- 
guter>  as  being  performed  in  aii  ellipses ;  oonse- 
^uently,  the  same  precise  part  of  the  moon^  surface 
can  never  he  shewn  constantly  to  the  earth ;  m  hich 
is  <x>nfirmed  by  a  telescope,  by  which  we-  often  ob- 
serve a  little  segment  on  the  eastern  and  western 
Umb,  appear  and  disappear  by  turns  as  if  her  body 
librated  to  and  fro  ;  this  phenomenon  is  called  tlie 
moon  s  lihratiofii  .  Tlje  lunar  motions- are  subject  to 
several  other  irregularities,  whicli  are  fully  discussed 
m  tlie  larger  works  ,on  astronomy.    ... 

.    ■  .'.1  .    .     .    ■  -■     •■  •  ■     •        _         •  -•    •' 

.     .        '  ."..;■: 

OF  the;. SATELLITES   OF   JUPITER,' 6 ATURN,  :AKI> 
.   .  ^  THE    GEOaOrlDJVL  SIOUS. 


■    I  * 


(.  The  existence  of  ftl]  the  satellites,  except  the  moo*> 
must  have  remained  unknown,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  telescope.-  By  thQ  assistajice  of  >tbis  instru- 
ment, Jupiter  is  found  to  be  attended  by  four,  Satam 
by  seven,  and  the  Geprgium  &idus  by^  six. 

The  satellites  are  distinguished  according  to  tiieir 
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places;  into  firsts  second^  &c. ;  th^  first  being  tfatt 
which  is  nearest  the  planet.  They  revolve  tonuii 
.their  respective  primaries  in  elliptic  orbits/  tlie  pri* 
/naiy  planets,  being  in  the  focus.  ''-'t 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  secondary  pkmetl 
produced,  intersect  the  heliocentric  orbits  of  their 
primaries  in  two  opposite  points  ;  which  are  called 
their  nodes. 

Again,  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  ptt^  * 
,duced,  intersect  the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  points, 
these  are  called  the  geocentric  nodes  =  of  the  sold*- 
Jiite^... 

The  orbits  of  Jupiter  s  satdOiites  are  nearly,  but  titi* 
e:!»ctly,  in  the  same  plaice.  This  plane  prodid^ 
.jxiakes  an  angle  of  about  3""  with  Jupiter  s  orbit.  *1  (le 
second  deviates  a  little  from  the  rest.  -    '  ' 

;  .Hie  orbits  of -Saturn 8  satdlites,  except  the  5th, 
which  deviates  from  the  rest  several  degrees,  ure 
nearly  in  the  same  plane.  They  are  u  early  peralld 
to. the  plane  of  the  equator.  The  orbit  of  the '5th 
satellite  makes  an  angle  with  the  orbits  of  its  priinaiy 

The  system  of  Jupiter  and  his  sateUites  is  very  large 
m  itself ;  yet,  ^n  account  of  its  iaimense  distance 
from  us,  it  appears  to  occupy  but  a  small>  space  m 
the  sphere  of  the  starry  heavens ;  and>  oonsequentt^ 
f  very  satellite  of  Jupiter  appears  to  us  always  nea,r 
its  pnmalr}^  and  to  have  an  oscillatory- mot hn^.lik^ 
that  of  a  pendulum  ;  going  a)t§mat^ly  from  iti 
^'reatcst  digfi^sion  on  one  sid^  the  planeL  t9:i^ 


ise        or  T0fi  MTStLifte  or  ^urttnie, 

grettest  oki  tbd  other  i  MmetitM^  in  i  ^traigiit  fihtf^ 
ttt  others  m  an  elliptic  cui^^ 

Wliea  a  sateUite  is  iti  ifd  tofieriot*  seniiciftle,  (ft* 
th^t  half  of  its  orbit  ^t  i«  fiiot^  dtsttfht  ftbxh  tht 
€arth^  its  modotf  appetts  direct  to  tis ;  Hvheii  a  satel- . 
lite  i$  tki  its  infeiior  semkir^le^  nearest  to  the  ^fth^ 
the  apparent  motion  of  ft  is  fetrogt^e.  Both  these 
motions  seem  quickest^  i)vhen  the  satellite  h  hesif^ 
the  centfie  of  the  primafy^  and  slower  when  the^  are 
more  distant!  at  the  greatest  drsfancc^  fhejr  Appeaii: 
itatitmuty,  fer  a  short  time. 

The  satellites^  and  their  primaries^  mutually  eclipse 
each  other,  in  thier  same  manneir  iii  Which  it  has 
beed  shewn  that  t^e  eafth  md  the  ifiobh  do.  But 
there  aifre  three  ease^l  in  wbieb  the  satellites  disappear 
to  us* 

The  one  is,  whisn  the  satellite  is-  directly  beyond 
the  body  of  its  primal^,  With  respect  to  the  earth ; 
tfaia  ia  caAed  an  acifultatlon  of  the  planiet. 

iinother  is,  when  it  is  directly  behind  its  primaiy^ 
inth  respect  to  tJ^e  ^n,  and  so  hSis  into  its  shadow; 
and  suffers  an  eclipse,  as  the  moon,  when  the  earfli 
is  mterposBd  batweeti^  that  and^  the*  sun. 
^  The  last  is^  when  it  is*  intefpbsied  brtween  the  earth 
lad  itff  prifioary ^fo^  then  if  cannot  be  distingbished 
fix>m  tiie  pricnaiy-  iteelfi 

it  is  not  oftet^  that  a  safellitie  cail  be  discovei^ 
tkpan  the  disc  of  Jupitei*,  even  by  the  best  tdescopes ; 
cSQceptiiig  at  ite  first  eiltr«rvee,  when^  by  reason  of  its 
hain^more  din^cdy  iUurtiinated  by  the  rays  of  tSi^ 
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sun^  than  the  planet  itself^  it  appears  like  a  lucid 
spot  upon  it ;  sometimes^  however^  a  satellite  is  i^een 
passing  over  the  disc  like  a  dark  spot ;  this  has  been 
attributed  to  spots  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  satellite;  and, 
that  the  more  jNrobably,  as  the  satellitehas  been  known 
to  pass  over  the  disc,  at  one  time  as  a  dark  spot,  and* 
at, another  time  to  be  so  luminous,  as  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  planet  at  its  ingress  and  ^ress. 
The  beginning  and  endings  of  these  eclipses  are 
easily  seen  by  a  telescope,  when  the  planet  is  in  a 
proper  situation  ;  but  when  it  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  the  brightness  of  that  luminary  renders 
both  the  planet  and  satellite  invisible. 

By  observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  it 
was  discovered,  that  light  is  not'  propagated  instanta- 
neously, though  it  moves  with  an  incredible  velocity; 
so  that  light  reaches  from  the  sun  to  us  in  the  space 
of  eleven  minutes  of  time,  at  more  than  the  rate  of 
100,000  miles  in  a  second. 

The  orbits  of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  except 
ihe  fifth,  are  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  which  plane 
makes  an  angle  with  that  of  Saturn's  orbit,  of  about 
Si"" ;  this  inclination  is  so  great,  that  they  cannot 
pass  either  across  Saturn  or  behind  it,  with  respect 
to  the  eartih,-  except  when  they  are  very  near  their 
nodes ;  so  that  their  eclipses  are  not  near  so  fre- 
quent as  those  of  Jupiter.  An  occultation  of  the 
fourth,  bejiiud  the  body  of  Saturn,  has  been  observed ; 
and  Cassini  -c»ice  saw  a  star  covered  by  the  fourth 
satellite,  so  that  for  13  minutes  tKey  appeared  as  one. 
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OF  ECLIPSES. 

Tliose  phenomena,  that  are  termed  eclipses^  were, 
in'  former  ages,  beheld  with  terror  and  amazement, 
and  looked  upon  as  prodigies  that  portended  cala- 
inity  and  misery  to  mankind.  These  fears,  and  the 
erronious  opipions  which  produced  them,  had  their 
source  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  We  do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  knew 
any  more  of  the  laws  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  what  could  be  discovered  from  imme- 
diate  sight ;  or,  that  they  knew  enough  of  the  lunar 
,system  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  or  even  that  they 
ever  attempted  iti 

The  word  eclipse  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  dereliction,  a  fainting  away  or  swooning. 
Now,  as  the  moon  falls  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  is  deprived  of  the  sun's  enlivening  rays,  at  the 
time  of  her  greatest  brightness^  and  even  appears 
pale  and  languid  before  her  obscuration ;  lunar 
eclipses  were  called  lunce  labolres,  the  struggles  or 
labours  of  the  moon  ;  to  relieve  her  from  these  ima- 
gined  distresses,  superstition  adopted  methods  as 
impotent  as  they  were  absurd! 

When  the  moon,  by  passing  between  us  and  the 
sun,  deprived  the  earth  of  its  light  and  heat;  the  sun 
T^as  thought  to  turn  away  his  face,  as  if  in  abhorrence 
of  the  crimes  of  mankind^  and  to  threaten  everlasting 
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night  and  de3truction  to  the  world.  But,  thanks  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  which,  while  it  has  deli- 
vered us  from  the  foolish  fears  and  idle  apprehensions 
of  the  ancients,  leaves  us  in  possession  of  their  repre- 
sentative knowledge,  enables  us  to  explain  the  ap^ 
pearances  on  wjbiich  it  was  founded,  and  pomts  out 
the  perversion  and  abuse  of  it. 

Any  opake  body,  that  is  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  will  cast  a  shadow  behind  it.  This  shadow 
is  a  space  deprived  oflight,  into  which,  if  another 
body  comes,  it  cannot  be  seen  for  want  of  light ; 
the  body  thus  falling  within  the  shadow,  is  said  to 
heecUpsed^ 

Th^  earth  anid  moon  being  opake  bodies,  and  de* 
riving  their  light  from  the  sun,  do  each  of  them  cast 
a  shadow  behind,  or  towards  the  hemisphere  opposed 
to  the  sun.  Now,  whep  either  the  moon  or  tie  earth 
passes  through  the  other's  shadow,  it  is  thereby  de* 
prived  of  illumination  from  the  sun,  and  becomes  in^ 
visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  body  from  whence  the 
shadow  eomes;  and  such  spectator  will  observe  an 
eclipse  of  the  body  which  ;s  passii^  tjturopgb  the 
shadow ;  while  a  spectabor  oh -the  body  whi(^  parses 
through  the  shadow,  will  observe  %u  eel  ipse  of  ^e 
sun,  being  deprived  of  his  lights 

Hence  there  must  be  three  bodies  concerned  in  a^ 
eclipse ;  1 .  the  tuminouji  body ;  2.  the  opake  bpdy^ 
that  casts  thp  shadow;  an<i^  3.  the  bodyinyolve4  ift 
the  shadow. 


X  a- 
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As  the  ^rth  is  sn  opake  body^  enlightened  by  the 
sun^  it  will  cast  a  shadow  towards  those  |>arts  that 
are  opposite  to  the  sun ;  and  ikie  axis  of  this  shadow 
will  always  be  in  the  plaine  of  the  ecliptic,  because 
both  the  sun  attd  t^  earth  a^e  altmys  there. 

The  sun  liind  the  eaMliare  both  spheHcal  bodies ; 
if  they  wfere,  therefore,  <rf  aft  eqilal  ilize,  the  shaded 
of  the'earth  would  be  cylinclrical,  as  in  plate  ^^Jig*  5 ; 
and  would  continue  of  the  same  breadth  iM^all  dis« 
tances  from  the  earth  ;  and  would,  consequently,  ex- 
tend to  ati  'mfinite  distance,  so  thiit  Mars«  Jupiter, 
•r  Saturn,  tmi^t  be  ecl^ed  by  it ;  bvft.  Its  the  planets 
are  never  ^dqssed  by  the  eartii,  this  is.  not  the  shape 
of  the  'shadow ;  and,  consequently,  the  earth  is  not 
equal  in  me  -to  the  sun.  '  ' 

If  the^ftfn  were  less,  than  the  earthy  the  shadow 
would  bfe>»ider  the  fardier  it  was  from  tiie  earth,  see 
)pldte  ft,J%.  ^ ;  ^and  would,  therefore,  reach  to  the 
^bits  of  Jtipiter  m/A  Satu^,  and  ecHtpse^any  of  these 
planets  "Wheti  the  eanth  ^came  between  die  sun  and 
th^m ;  tytlt  the  With  n^i;^  eclipses  tibem,  therefore 
this  is  not  the  shape  of  its  shadow;  and,  consequently, 
the  sun  is  ^otless  thitn  the  earth. 
*  As  we^te  proved  tjiatthe  earth  is  neither  larger 
tior^eqi^  %d  the  tun,  we  liiay  foirly  conclude  tliat  it 
is  less  ;  and,  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  a  cone, 
which  ends  in  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the 
^^arth,  see  plaU  8,  Jig.  ?. 
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The  axis  of  the  earth's  shadow  Mh  abyays  upon 
that  point  of  the  ecliptic  tliat  is  opposite  to  the  sun*a 
geocentric  place ;  thus^  if  the  sun  be  in  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  th^e  a;x^  of  the  earth's  shadow  will  termi- 
nate in  the  i^st  point  of  Libra.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
ihat,  there  can  lie  no  eclipse  of  the  moan  but  when 
the  earth  is  interposie4  between  it  and  the  sun  ;  thtft 
is,  at  the  time  of  its  opposition,  or  when  it  is  full ; 
for,  unless  it  is  opposite  to  the  sun^  it  never  can  be  hi 
the  earth's  shadow :  and^  if  the  moon  'did  always 
move  in«the  pla^e  of  the  ecUptic,  she  would,  every 
fulUmoon,  pass  through  the  body  of  the  shadow,  anc^ 
then  it  would  be  a  total  eclipse  of  th^  moon. 

We  hav^  already  observed,  that  the  moon's  orbit  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  only  coin- 
cides with  it  in  two  places,  which  are  termed  the 
nodes.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fuU-moou*  without  her 
being  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  she  may  be  either 
<N»  %\\e  Qprth  or  die  south  side  of  it ;  in  either  of 
the^e  cas^  she  wiU  not  enter  into  the  shadow,  but 
be  above  \%  in  the  one,  and  below  it  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  HG,  plate  10,  Jig.  1,  re- 
present the  orbit  of  the  moon  ;^  £F  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  which  the^  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow 
idw^ys  moves ;  and  N  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit ; 
^  ABCD  four  placesf  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in 

*  A  planet  may  be  in  opposition  to,  or  conjunction  with,  tlie 
sun,  without  being  in  a  right  line  that  passes  through  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  Astronomers  term  it  Jii  conjunction  with  the  sun,  if  it 
be  in  tlie  same  part  of  the  zodiac;  in  opposition,  if  it  be  iu  a  part 
of  the  zodiac,  180*  from  the  sun. 
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the  ecliptic.  When  the  shadow  is  at  A,  and  the 
moon  at  I,  there  will  be  no  eclipse ;  when  the  full 
moon  is  nearer  the  node,  as  at  K,  only  part  of  her 
globe  passes  through  the  shadow,  and  that  part  be- 
coming dark,  it  is  called  a  partial  eclipse;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  of  so  many  digit.9  as  there  are  twelfth  parts 
of  the  moon's  diameter  darkened.  When  the  full- 
mooii  is  at  M,  she  enters  into  the  shadow  C;  and, 
passing  through  it,  becomes  wholly  darkened  at  L, 
and  leaves  the  shadow  at  O :  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
moon  is  here  immersed  in  the  shade,  this  is  called  a 
total  eclipse;  but,  when  the  moons  centre  passes 
through  that  of  the  shadow,  which  can  only  happen 
when  she  is  in  the  node  at  N,  it  is  called  a  total  and 
central  eclipse.  There  will  always  h6  such  eclipses, 
when  the  centre  of  the  moon  and  axis  of  the  shadow 
meet  in  the  nodes. 

The  duration  of  a  central  eclipse  is  so  long,  as  to 
let  the  moon  go  tHe  length  of  three  of  its  diameters 
totally  eclipsed,  which  stay  in  the  earth's  shadow,  is 
computed  to  be  about  four  hours;  whereof  the 
moon  takes  one  hour,  from  its  beginning,  to  enter 
the  shadow,  till  quite  immersed  therein  ;  two  hours 
more  she  continues  totally  dark  ;  and  the  fourth  hour 
is  taken  up  ^om  her  first  beginning  to  come  out  of 
the  shadow,  till  she  is  quite  out  of  it. 

In  the  begirinji^g  of  an  eclipse,  the  moon  enters 
the  western  part  of  tiie  shadow  with  the  eastern 
part  of  her  limb ;  and,  in  the  end  of  it,  she  leaves 
the  eastern  part  of  the  shadow  with  the  western 
part  of  her  limb.     All  the  intermediate  time,  fron^ 
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lier  entrance  to  her  quitting  the  shadow^  is  reckoned 
into  the  eclipse ;  but  only  so  much  into  the  total 
immersion^  as  passes  while  the  moon  is  altogethei: , 
dbscuFed. 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  the  si^e  of  the 
earth,  their  distance  from  each  other^  tlie  refraction 
or  the  atmosphere,  and  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
from  the  earthy   it  has  been  calculated  that  the . 
shadow  of  the  earth  terminates  in  a  point>  which 
does  not  reach  so  far  as.  the  moon's  orbit.    The 
moon  is  not,  therefei-e,  ecUpsed  by  the  shadow  o(^ 
the  earth  alone.     The  atmosphere,  by  refracting^, 
some  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  reflecting  others,* 
cast  a  shadow,  though  not  so  dark  a  one  as  that 
which  arises  from  an  opake  body :  when,  therefore^ 
we  say  that  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  by  passing  into 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  shadow  of  the  earjth,  together  with  its  atmos- 
phere. Hence  it  is  that  the  moon  is  visible  ineclipses> . 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  atmosphere  not  being  so. 
dark  as  that  cast  by  the' earth.     The  cone  of  this 
shadow  is  larger  than  the  cone  of  the  earth's  sha- 
dow,  the  base  thereof  broader^  the  axis  long^^ 
There  have  been  eclipses  of  the  moon^  in  which  the 
moon  has  entirely  disappear^ :  Hevelivs  T)ientions 
one  of  this  kind,  which  happened  in  August  lfl47, 
when  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  place  of  the . 
moon,  even  with  a  good  telescope^  although  the  sky 
was  sufficiently  clear  for  him  to  see  the  stars  of  the 
fifth  magnitude. 

AH  opake  bodies^  when  illuminated  bjr  the  rays 

I  4 
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of  the  sun,  cast  a  shadow  frofti  them,  which  is  en- 
compassed by  a  penumbra,  or  thinner  shadow,  which 
every  where  surrounds  the  former/  growing  larger 
and  larger  as  we  recede  from  the  body:  in  other 
words,  the  penumbra  is  all  that  space  surrounding 
the  shadow,  into  which  the  rays  of  light  can  only 
come,  from  some  part  of  that  half  of  the  globe  of  the 
sun  which'  is  turned  towards  the  planet,  all  the  rest 
being  intercepted  by  the  intervening  body. 

Let  S,  plate  10, Jig*  2,  be  the  sun  ;  £  the  planet; 
then  the  penumbral  cone  is  FGH.  The  nearer 
any  part  of  the  penumbra  is  to  the  shadow,  the  less 
l^ht  it  receives  from  the  sun ;  but  the  further  it  is, 
the  more  it  is  enlightened ;  thu»  the  parts  of  the 
penumbra,  neiur  M,  are  illuminated  by  those  rays  of 
light  which  come  from  that  part  of  the  sun  near  to  I, 
all  the  rest  being  intercepted  by  the  planet  £.  In 
like  manner,  the  parts  about  N  can  only  receive  the 
light  that  comes  from  the  part  of  the  sun  near  to  L ; 
whereas  the  parts  of  the  penumbra  at  P  and  Q  are 
enlightened  in  a  much  greater  degree:  for  the  planet 
intercepts  from  P  only  those  rays  which  come  from 
the  sun  near  L,  and  hides  from  Q  only  a  small  part 
of  the  sun  hear  I.  - 

The  moon  passes  through  the  penumbra  before 
she  enters  into  the  shadow  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
causes  her  gradually  to  lose  her  light,  which  is  not 
Sensible  at  first ;  but  as  she  goes  into  the  darker  part 
of  the  penumbra,  she  grows  paler.  The  penumbra, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  shadow,  is  so  dark,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other^     If 
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the  Atmosphere  be  serene,  every  eclipse  of  the  mooa 
is  visible  at  the  same  instant  to  all  the  inhabitants  of. 
that  side  of  the  earth  to  which  be  is  opposite. 

The  moon  in  a  total  eclipse,  generally  app^rs  of 
e  dnsky  reddish  colour,  especially  towards  the  edges ; 
but  of  a  darker  towards  the  middle  of  the  shadow. 
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The  moon,  when  in  conjunction,  if  near  one  rf 
her  nodes,  will  be  interposed  between  us  and  the 
sun,  and  will  consequently  hide  the  sun,  or  a  part 
of  him,  from  us,  and  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  earth : 
this  is  called  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  it-  may  be  either 
partial  or  total. 

An  eclipse  of  any  lucid  body  is  a  deficiency  or  di- 
minution of  lights  which  would  otherwise  come  from 
it  .to  our  eye,  and  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
some  opake  body. 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  though  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  word,  are  in  nature  very  dif- 
ferent; the  sun,  in  reality,  loses  nothing  of  its 
native  lustre  in  the  greatest  eclipses,  but  is  all  the 
while  incessantly  sending  forth  streams  of  light  every 
way  round  him,  as  copiously  as  before.  Some  of 
these  streams  are,   however,   intercepted  in   their 

• 

way  towards  our  earth,  by  the  moon  coming  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun :  and  the  moon  having 
no  light  of  her  own,  and  receiving  none  from  the  sun 
QXi  that  half  of  the  globe  which  is  towards  our  e5'e;i 
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must  appear  dark,  and  make  so  much  of  the  sun's  disc 
appear  so,  jis  is  hid  from  us  by  her  interposition. 

What  is  called  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  is,  therefore^ 
in  reality,  an  eclipse  of  the  earth,  which  is,  deprived 
of  the  sun*s  light,  by  the  moon^s  coming  between, 
and  casting  a  shadow  upon  it.  The  earth  being  a 
globe,  only  that  half  of  it,  which  at  any  time  i^ 
turned  to\yard8  the  sun,  can  be  ^ilightened  by  him 
at  that  time;  it  is  upon  some  part  of  this  enlightened 
half  of  the  earth,  that  the  moon's  shadow^  or  pe- 
numbra, hWs  in  a  solar  eclipse* 

The  sun  is  always  \n  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  but 
the  moon  being  inclined  to  this  plane,  and  only  co- 
inciding with  it  at  the  nodes,  it  will  not  cover  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  sun  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sun  will  not  be  eclipsed,  unless  the  moon  at  that 
time  is  in  or  near  one  of  her  nodes. 

The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  dii:ectly  between 
tl>e  sun  and  us,  unless  they  are  botii  in  the  same  part 
of  the  heavens  ;  that  is,  unless  they  are  in  conjunc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  sun  can  never  be  eclipsed 
but  at  the  new-  moon,  nor  even  then,  unless  the 
moon  at  that  time  is  in  or  near  one  of  her  nodes, 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  tli^  darkness 
nf  our  Saviours  crncifixionj  was  not  owing  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  For  the  crucifixion  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  the  passover, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  law,  was  to  be,  celebrated 
at  the  full-moon  ;  the  sun  could  not,  therefore,  be 
eclipsed  at  the  time  of  the  passover.  An  intelligent 
tutor -vvill  iia(^  many  opportunities  of  observing. to  his 
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jmpil,  that  nature,  and  philosophy  which  explains 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  do  always  agree  with  di- 
vine revelation. 

The  moon  being  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  and 
having  a  conical  shadow,  because  she  is  less  than 
the  sun,  can  only  cover  a  small  part  of  the  earth  by 
her  shadow  \  though,  as  we  liave  observed  before, 
the  whole  body  of  the  moon  may  be  involved  in. 
that  of  the  earth.  Hence  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is* 
visible  but  to  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  whereas 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  by  all  those 
that  are  on  that  hemisphere  which  is  turned  towards 
it.  In  other  words,  as  the  moon  can  never  totally 
eclipse  the  earth,  there  will  l)e  many  parts  of  the 
globe  that  will  suffer  no  eclipse,  though  the  sun  be 
above  their  horizon. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  always  begins  on  the  west- 
em,  and  ends  oh  the  eastern  side ;  because  the  moon 
moving  in  her  orbit  from  west  to  east,  necessarily 
first  arrives  at  and  t6uches  the  sun*s  western  limb, 
and  goes  off  at  the  eastern. 

It  is  not  neceissary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  central 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  moon  should  be  eicactly 
in  the  line  of  the  nodes,  at  the  time  of  its  conjunc- 
tion ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  denominate  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  central,  that  tlie  centre  of  the  moon  be 
directly  between  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  eye 
of  the  spectator ;  for  to  him,  the  sun  is  then  cen- 
trally eclipsed.  But  as  the  shadow  of  the  moon  can 
pover  but  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,'  it  is  obvious 
this  may  happen  when  the  moon  is  not  in  one  of  her 
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nodes.    Farther,  the  sun  may  be  eclipsed  centrally^ 
totally^  partially,  and  not  at  all,  at  the  same  time. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  very  durioos  spec<» 
tacle :  Clavius  says  that,  in  that  which  he  observed 
in  Portugal,  in  1 650,  the  obscurity  was  greater,  or 
niore  sensible  than  that  of  the  night :  the  largest 
stars  made  their  appearance  for  about  a  minute  or 
two,  and  the  birds  were  so  terrified,  that  they  fell  to 
4h6  ground. 

Thus,  in  plate  lO,  Jig.  3  ;  let  A^C  be  the  siin ; 
MN  the  moon  \  hlg  part  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's 
shadow ;  fd  the  penumbra  of  the  moo^ :  from  this 
figure  ik  is  easy  to  perceive, 

'  1  •  That  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  withi^^  the 
circle  represented  by  gh,  are  covered  by  the  shadow  ^ 
of  the  moon,  so  that  no  rays  can  come  from  any  p^rt 
of  the  sun  into  that  circle^  on  account  of  the  inter- 
position  of  the  moqn. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  penumbrsi 
falls,  only  part  of  the  sun  i^  visible,;  thus,  between  4 
and  gy  the  parts  of  the  syn  near  C  cannot  be  seen^ 
tne  rays  coming  from  thence  towards  d  or  g  being 
intercepted  by  the  moon  \  wherea«,  at  the  saipe  time, 
ihe  parts  between  /  and  h  are  illunyiiated .  by  rays 
coming  from  C,  but  are  deprived  by  the  moon  of 
such  as  come  from  A, 

3,  The  nearer  any  part  of  the  ^rth-,  within  thet 
penuaibra,  is  to  the  shadow  of  the  moon,  as  in  places 
near  g,  /,  or  A,  the  less  pbrtiop  of  the  sun  is  visible  to 
its  inhabitants  ;  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  outside  of  the 
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penumbra,  as  towards  ^  €y%}rf,  die  grea^  portiori 
of  the  Sim  may  be  seen. 

4*    Out  of  the  penumbra,  the  entire  disc  of  the 
ton  ii^visible^ 
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^CUPSRS. 

The  distance  of  the  moon,  in  d^rees  and  minuteip 
above  or  bdbw  die  ecliptic  line,  is  callcfd  her  luHttkk. 
If  she  be  above  the  ecliptic,  she  is  said  to  have  north; 
if  below  it,  south  latitude. 

If  the  latitude  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
semidiaoieter  of  the  moon,  equal  to  l6^  min.  and 
the  earth^s  shadow  equal  to  45?  minutes,  the  moon 
sit  that  time  cannot  be  edipsed  ;  but  will  either  pass 
under  or  over  the  shadow,  acoHding  as  she  happens 
to  be  above  or  below  die  ecliptic  line. 

The  dii^nce  from  the  juode,  either  before  or 
after  it,  oorresponding  to  die  above  extent,  is  about 
X2  degrees,  whicb  is  ccmsequendy  the  limit  of  lunar 
fcUpses;  ibr  w^hea  a  full-moon  happens  wi^tia 
13  degrees  of  the  nodes,  she  will  be  eclipsed; 
'and  die  nidarer  to  die  nodes,  the  greater  will  the 
eclipse  be. 

If  at  the  tiew-moon^  the  latitude  exceeds  the  sunt 
of  the  semidiameters  cS  the  sun  167  minutes,  and  6f 
the  moon  l6|  minutes,  we  should  see  no  eclipse  of 
the  sun  from  the  centre  of  the.  earth.  But  as  we 
view  the  luminaries  from  the  surfitce,  which  is  much 
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higher^  we  are  obliged  to  take  in  the  semidiameter 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon.  Then,  if  the 
latitude  of  the  moom  he  greater  than  the  slim  •  of 
these  three  numbers,  94^  minutes,  the  sun  will  not 
be  eclipsed ;  for  the  moon  will  pass  either  over  of 
under  his  disc,  according  as  she  is  above  or  bdow 
the  ecliptic  line.  The  distance  from  the  node  on 
either  side  agreeing  to  the  above-mentioned  extent, 
is  the  18  degrees,  which  is  the  utmost  limit  of  solar 
eclipses>  whence  it  follows,  that  if  the  sun  and  moon, 
isit  the  time  of  uew-rao©ri,  happen  to  be  within  18 
degrees  of  the  node,  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed. 


OF  THE    PERIOD   OF   ECLIPSES. 

* 

If  the  places  of  the  moon's  nodes  were  fixed, 
eclipses  would  always  happen  nearly  at  the  «ame 
time  of  the  year;  but  as  they  have  a  motion  of 
about  3  mih.  1 1  sec.  every  day  backwards,  or  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs,  the  succeeding 
eclips^  must  recede  likewise ;  and  in  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  nodes,  which  is  completed  in  1 8  years, 
224  days,  3  hours,  they  will  revolve  in  a  retrograde- 
manner  through  the  year,  and  return  to  the  same 
places  again. 

But  there  is  a  more  correct  .period,  called  the 
Chaldean  Saros,  which  is  18  yearsy  11  daj'55,  7 
hours,  43  min. ;  for,  in  that  time,  the  sun  and  moon 
advance  just  as  far  beyond  a  complete  direct  re- 
volution in  the  ecliptic,  as  the  nodes  want  of  cgm-^ 
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pletiog  their  retrograde  one :  consequently,  as  the 
sun  and  .moon  meet  the  nodes  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, the  same  solar  and  lunar  aspects,  which  hap- 
pened 18  years,  1 1  day^,  7  hours,  43  minutes  ago^ 
will  return,  arid  produce  eclipses  of  both  luminaries, 
for  many  ages,  the  same  as  before. 

Of  ancient  astronomical  ol)8ervations  much  has 
been  said,  with  very  little  foundation,  by  many  mo- 
dem writers :  the  oldest  eclipses  of  the  moon  that 
Hipparchus  could  make  kay  use  of,  went  no  higher 
than  the  year  before  Christ  *J2 1 .  Whatever  obser- 
vations, therefore,  the  Chaldeans  had  before  this, 
were  probably  very  rude  and  imperfect*. 


OF   PARALLAX   AND    REFRACTieN. 

Astronomy  is  subject  to  many  difficulties,  besides 
those  which  are  obvious  to  every  eye.  When  we 
look  Ht  any  star  in  the  heavens,  we  do  not  see  it  in 
its  real  place;  the  ray«  coming  from  it,  when  they 
pass  out  of  the  purer  ethereal  medium,  into  our 
coarser  and  more  dense  atmosphere,  are  refracted^ 
or  bent  in  such  a  mamjer,  as  to  shew  th<|  star  higher 
than  it  really  is.  Hence,  we  see  aU  the  stars  before 
they  rise,  and  after  they  set ;  and  never,  perhaps,  see 
any  one  in  its  true  place  in  the  heavens.  There  ^ 
another  difference  in  the  apparent  situation  pf  the 
iieavenly  bodies,  which  arises  -  from  th.e  stati^i^s  m 

*  C^t0ird\  History  of  Astroncmv. 
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which  an  observer  views  them.    Tliis  difference  in 
situation  is  called  the  varallax  of  an  obiect. 


OF  PARALLAX. 

The  parallax  of  any  object  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  places  that  the,object  is  referred  to  in  the 
cdestiai  sphere,  when  seen  at  the  same  time  from 
two  different  places  within  that  sphere.  Or,  it  ijs 
the  angle  under  which  any  two  places  in  the  inferior 
orbits  are  seen  from  a  superior  planet,  or  even  the 
fixed  stars. 

The  parallaxes  principally  used  by  astronomers, 
are  those  which  arise  from  considering  the  object 
as  viewed  from  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
from  the  surface  and  centre  of  the  earth,  and  from 
all  three  compounded. 

The  difference  between  the  place  of  a  planet,  as 
seen  from  the  sun,  and  the  same  as  seen  from  the 
^rth,  is  called  the  parallax  of  the  annual  orbit ;  in 
other  words,'  the  angle  at  any  planet,  subtended  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth,  is  called  the  parallax 
of  the  earthy  or  annual  orbit. 

The  diurnal  parallax  is  the  change  of  the  apparent 
pkce  of  a  fixeci  star,  or  planet,  of  any  celestial  body, 
arising  from  its  being  viewed  on  the  surface,  or  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  annual  parallax  of  all  the  planets  is  very  consi- 
derable, but  that  of  the  fixed  stars  is  imperceptible. 

The  fixed   stars  have  no  diurnal  parallax;  the 
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moon^  a  considerable  one ;  that  of  the  planets  is 
greater  or  less,  according  to  their  distances. 

To  explain  the  parallaxes,  with  respect  to  the  earth 
only,  let  HSW,  plate  Tyjig-  2,  represent  the  earth ; 
T,  the  centre  thereof;  ORG,  part  of  the  moon*s 
orbit ;  Pr^,  part  of  a  planet's  orbit ;  ZaA,  part 
of  the  starry  heavens*  Now,  to  a  spectator  at  S, 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  let  the  moon  appear 
in  G ;  that  is,  in  the  sensible  horizon  of  S,  and  it 
will  be  referred  to  A ;  but  if  viewed  from  the  centre 
T,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  point  D,  which  is  its 
true  place. 

The  arc,  AD,  will  be  the  moon's  parallax ;  the 
angle,  SGT,  the  parallactic  angle ;  or  the  parallax 
is  expressed  by  the  angle  under  which  the  semi- 
diameter  TS  of  the  earth  is  seen  from<^the  moon. 

If  the  parallax  be  considered  with  respect  .to 
different  planets^  it  will  be  greater  or  less  as  those 
objects  are  more  or  less  distant  from  the  earth ; 
thus  the  parallax  AD  of  G  is  greater  than  the  parallax 
Ad  of  g. 

If  it  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  same  planet, 
it  is  evident  that  the  horizontal  parallax,  or  the  pa- 
rallax when  the  object  is  in  the  horizon,  is  greatest 
of  all,  and  diminishes  gradually,  as  the  body  rises 
above,  the  horizon,  until  it  comes  to  the  zenith, 
where  the  parallax^  vanishes,  or  becomes  equal  to  " 
nothing.  Thus  AD  and  Ady  the  horizontal  parallaxes 
of  G  and  g,  are  greater  than  aB  and  ab,  the  parallaxes 
of  R  and  r ;  but  the  objects  O  and  P,  seen  from  S  or 
T,  appear  in  the  same  place  Z,  or  the  zenith. 
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By  knowing  the  parallax  of  any  celestial  object, 
its  distance  froni  tlie  centre  of  the  earth  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  trigonometry.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tance of  G  from  T  be  sought  in  the  triangle  STG, 
ST  being  known,  and  the  angle  SGT  determined  by 
observation,  the  side  TG  is  thence  known. 

The  parallax  of  the  moon  may  be  ^termined  by 
two  persons  observing  her  from  difierent  stations  at 
the  same  time ;  she  being  vertical  to  the  one  and 
horizontal  to  the  other.  It  is  generally  concluded 
to  be  about  57  • 

But  the  parallax  most  wanted  is  that  of  the  sun, 
whereby  his  absolute  distance  from  the  earth  is 
known  ;  and  hence  the  absolute  distances  of  all  the 
other  planets  would  be  also  known,  from  the  second 
Keplerian  law.  But  the  parallax  of  the  sim,  or  thfe 
angle  under  which  the  seroidiameter  of  the  earth 
would  apj)ear  at  that  distance,  is  so  exceeding  small^^ 
that  a  mistake  of  a  second  will  cause  an  ^rror  of 
several  millions  of  miles. 


OF    REFRACTION. 


As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  astronomy  is  to 
fix  the  situation  of  the  several  heavenly  bodies,  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  first  step,  to  understand  the  causes 
which  occasion  a  false  appearance  of  the  place  of 
those  objects,  and  make  u&  suppose  them  in  a  dif- 
,  ferent  situation  'from  that  which  they  really  have. 
Among  these  causes,  refraction  is  to  be  reckoned. 
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\  ■ 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  bending  of  the  riays  of 
light,  as  they  pass  out  of  one  medium  into  another. 

The  earth  is  every  where  surrounded  by  an  hete- 
rogeneous fluid,  a  mixture  of  air,  vapour,  and  ter- 
restrial exhalations,  that  extend  to  the  regions  of  the 
sky.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  in  passing  to  a  spectator  upon  earth,  come 
through  this  medium^  and  are  so  refracted  in  their 
passage  through  it,  that  their  apparent  altitude  it 
greater  than  their  true  altitude. 

Let  AC,  plate  7,  Jig*  3,  represent  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  T,  its  centre ;  BP,  a  part  of  the  atmo-* 
sphere ;  H£K,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  ^tars  ;  AF^ 
the  sensible  horizon ;  G,  planet ;  GD,  a  ray  of 
light  proceeding  from  the  planet  to  D,  where  it 
enters  our  atmosphere,  and  is  refraeted  towards  the 
line  DT,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  the  upper  air  is  rarer  thsfn 
that  near  the  earth,  the  ray  is  continually  entering 
a  denser  medium,  and  is  every  moment  bent  to- 
wards T,  which  causes  it  to  describe  a  curve,  as  DA^ 
and  to  enter  a  spectator's  eye;  at  A,  as  if  it  came  from 
E,  a  point  above  G.  And  as  an  object  always  ap- 
pears in  that  line  in  which  it  enters  the  eye,  the 
planet  will  appear  at  £,  higher  than  its  true  place, 
and  frequently  above  the  horizon  AF,  when  its  true 
place  is  below  it,  at  G. 

This  refraction  is  greatest  at  the  horizon,  and  de- 
creases very  fast  a^  the  altitude  increases,  insomuch 
that  the  refraction  at  the  horizon  diflfers  from  the  re- 
fraction at  a  very  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  by 

K2 
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about  one-third  part  pf  the  whole,  quantity:  At  the 
horizon,  in  this  climate,  it  is  found  to  be  about  33^ 
In  climates  nearer  to  the  equator,  where  the  air.  is 
purer,  the  refraction  is  less ;  and  in  the  colder  cli- 
mates, nearer  to  the  pole,  it  increases  exceedingly ; 
and,  is  a  happy  provision  for  lengthening  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  light,  at  those  regions  so  remote 
from  the  sun.  Gassendus  relates  that,  some  Hol- 
landers who  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  in  lat.  7*^ 
were  surprized  with  a  sight  of  tlie  sun  seventeen  days 
before  they  expected  him  in  the  horizon.  This 
difference  was  owing  to  the  refraction  of  tl\e  atmo- 
sphere in  that  latitude.  To  the  same  cause,  together 
with  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  _the  moon's  orbit  to 
the  ecliptic,  some  of  these  very  northern  regions  are 
indebted  for  an  uninterrupted  light  from  the  moon, 
much  more  than  half  the  month  ;  and,  sometim<es, 
almost  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  affording  any  light 
to  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Through  this  refraction,  we  are  &voured  with  the 
sight  of  the  sun  about  three  minutes  arid  a  quarter 
before  it  rises  above  the  horizon  ;  and  also  as  much 
every  evening  after  it  sets  below  it ;  which,  in  one 
year,  amounts  to  more  than  forty  hours. 

It  is  to  this  property  of  refraction  that  we  are  also 
indebted  for  that  enjoyment  of  light  from  the  sun, 
when  he  is  below  the  horizon,  which  produces  the 
morning  and  evening  twihght.  The  sun's  rays,  in 
falling  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  are 
reflected  back  to  our  eyes,  and  form  a  faint  light, 
which  gradually  augments  till  it  becomes  day.     It  i& 
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owing  to  this^  that  the  sun  illuminates  the  whole 
hemisphere  at  once :  deprived  of  the  atmosphere,  he 
would  have  jf^ielded  no  light,  but  when  our  eyes 
were  directed  towards  him  ;  aqd  even  when  he  was 
in  iiberidian  splendor,  the  heavens  would  have  ap- 
peared dark,  and  as  full  of  stars  as  on  a  i^ne  winter's 
night.  The  rays  of  light  would  have  come  to  us  in 
straight  lines  ;  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  sun  would  have  been  instantaneous  ;  we  should 
have  had  a  sudden  transition  from  the  brighest  sun* 
tshine  to  the  most  profound  darkness,  and  from  thick 
darkness  to  a  blaze  of  light  Thus,  by  refraction,  we 
are  prepared  gradually  for  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
duration  of  its  light  is  prolo]:^;ed,  and  the  shades  of 
darkness  softened. 

•To  it  we  must  attribute  another  curious  phenor 
menon,  mentioned  by  Plkny ;  for  he  relates,  that 
the  moon  had  been  eclipsed  once  in  the  west^  at  th^ 
same  time  that  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon 
in  the  east.  Mcestlinus,  in  Kepler,  speaks  of  an^^ 
other  instance  of  the  same  kind,  which  fell  under 
his  own  observation. 
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No  part  of  the  universe  gives  such  enlarged  ideas 
of  the  structure  and  magnificence  of  the  heavens^ 
as  the  consideration  of  the  number,  magnitude,  and 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  We  admire,  indeed  with 
propriety,  the  vast  bulk  of  our  own  globe;  but, 
when  we  considejp  how  much  it  is  surpassed  by  most 
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of  the  heavenly  bodies^  what  a  point  it  degenerates 
into,  and  how  Httle  more  even  the  vast  orbit  in 
which  it  revolves  would  appev,  when  seen  from 
some  of  the  fixed  stars,  we  begin  to  conceive  more 
just  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
boundaries  of  creation. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars  of  our  horizon  is  Sirius.  The  earth,  in  moving 
round  the  sun,  is  190  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  this 
star  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  than  in  the  opposite ;  yet 
the  magnitude  of  the  star  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  least  altered,  or  its  distance  afiected  by  it  7  so 
tliat  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  great  beyond 
all  computation.  The  unbounded  space  appears 
filled,  at  proper  distances,  with  these  stars  ;  each  of 
^hich  is  probably  a  sun,  with  attendant  planets  roll- 
ing round  it.  In  this  view,  what  and  how  amazing, 
is  the  structure  of  the  universe  I 

Though  the  fixed  stars  are  the  only  marks  by 
which  astronomers  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
course  of  the  moveable  ones,  and  we  have  asserted 
their  relative  positions  do  not  vary ;  yet  this  asser- 
tion must  be  confined  within  some  limits ;  for  many 
of  them  are  foifud  to  undergo  particular  changes, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  are  liable  to  some  peculiar 
piotip)!,  which  connects  them  with  the  universal 
s}'stem  of  qreated  nature.  Dr.^  Herschel  even  goes 
so  &r  as  to  suppose^  that  there  is  not^  in  strictness 
of  speakings  one  ^xed  star  in  the  heavens  ;  but  that 
there  is  a  general  motion  of  all  the  starry  systems; 
and^  consequently,  of  tfa^  solar  one^  among  the  rest. 
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There  are  some  stars^  whose  situation  and  place 
were  heretofore  khow^n  and  marked  with  precision, 
that  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  new  ones  have  also 
been  discovered,  that  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
while  numbers  seem  gradually  to  vanish.  There  are 
others  which  are  found  to  have  a  periodical  increase 
and  decrease  of  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  instances  of  these  changes,  would  haye  been  more 
numerous,  if  the  ancients  had  possessed  the  same 
accurate  means  of  examining  the  heavens  as  are  used 
at  present. 

New  stars  offer  to  the  mind  a  phenomenon  more 
surprising,  and  less  inexplicable,  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  I  shall  select  a 
few  instances  of  the  more  remarkable  ones,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  pupil :  a  consideration  of 
the  changes  tliat  take  place,  at  so  immense  a  distance 
'  as  the  stars  are  known  to  be  from  him,  may  elevate 
his  mind  to  consider  the  immensity  of  his  power, 
who  regulates  and  governs  all  these  wide  extended 
motions ;  "  who  hath  measured  the  watars  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span.** 

It  was  a  new  star  discovered  by  Hipparckus^  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  that  induced  hira 
to  compose  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  future 
observers  might  learn  from  his  labours,  whether  any 
of  the  known  stars  disappeared,  or  new  ones  were 
produced.  The  same  motives  engaged  the  illustrious 
Tycho  Brake y  to  form,  with  unremitting  labour  and 
^siduity,  another  new  catalogue  of  the  stars. 

Qf  ^ew  stars,  the  first  of  which  we  have  a  good 
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account,  is  that  which  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
stellation Cassiopea^  in  the  month  of  November,  of 
the  year  I672  ;  a  time  when  astronomy  was  suffi- 
ciently cultivated,  to  enable  the  astronomers  to  give 
the  account  with  precision.  It  remained  visible 
about  sixteen  months ;  during  this  time,  it  kept  its 
place  in  the  heavens,  without  the  least  variation.  It 
had  all  the  radiance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  twinkled 
like  them  ;  and  was,  in  all  respects,  like  Sirius,  ex- 
cepting that  it  surpassed  it  in  brightness  and  mag- 
nitude. It  appeared  larger  than  Jupiter,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  his  perigree;  and  was  scarce  less 
bright  than  Venus. 

It  was  not  by  degrees  that  it  Acquired  this  dia- 
meter, but  shone  forth  at  once  of  its  full  size  and 
brightness,  as  if  of  instantaneous  creation.  It  con- 
tinued about  three  weeks  in  full  and  entire  splendor, 
during  which  time  it  might  be  seen  even  at  noon- 
day, by  thqse  who  had  good  eyes,  j^nd  knew  where 
to  look  for  it,  Before  it  had  been  seen  a  month,  it 
became  visibly  smaller,  and  froni  thence  continued 
diminishing  in  magnitude  till  March  1574,  when 
it  entirely  disappeared.  As  it  decreased  in  size,  it 
variejl  in  colour ;  at  first,  its  light  was  white,  and 
^>ctremely  bright ;  it  then  became  yellowish,  after- 
wards of  a  ruddy  colour,  like  IWfars  ;  and  finished 
with  a  pal^  livid  white,  resembling  that  of  Saturn, 

In  August  IS96,  Fahricitis  observed^  new  star  in 
the  neck  of  the  Whale.  In  1637,  Phocy Hides  Hol- 
warda  pbserved  it  again,  and,  not  knowing  that  it 
had  beep  peeti  before,  toplf  it  for  ai  new  discovery  t 
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he  watched  its  place  in  tlie  heavens^  and  saw  it  ap- 
pear again  the  succeeding  year,  nine  months  after 
its  disappearance.  It  has  been  since  found  to  be^ 
every  year  very  regular  in  its  period,  except  that  in 
1672  it  was  missed  by  Hevelius,  and  not  seen  again 
till  1676.  BuUialdus  determined  the  periodical 
time  between  this  stars  appearing  in  its  greatest 
brightness,  and  returning  to  it  again,  to  be.  about 
333  days ;  obsemng  further,  that  this  star  did  not 
appear  at  once  in  its  full  magnitude  and  brightness, 
but  by  degrees  arrived  at  them. 

Three  changeable,  or  re-apparent  stars  have  been 
discovered  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan;  the 
first  was  seen  by  Jansonius,  in  1 6oo ;  the  second  was 
discovered  in  1670 ;  the;  third  by  Kirchius,  in  l6s6. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September,  1 604,  a  new  star 
was  discovered,  near  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  of 
Serpentarius.  Kepler,  in  describing  it,  says,  thai 
it  was  precisely  round,  without  any  kind  of  hair  or 
tail ;  that  it  was  exactly  like  one  of  the  stars,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  vividness  of  its  lustre,  and  the 
quickness  of  its  sparkling,  it  exceeded  any  thing  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  every  moment  chang- 
ing into  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  yel- 
low, orange,  purple,  and  red ;  tliough  it  was  generally 
white,  when  it  was  at  some  distance  from  the  va- 
pours of  the  horizon.  Those  in  genei;^  who  saw  it, 
agreed  that  it  was  larger  than  any  other  fixed  star, 
or  even  any  of  the  planets,  except  Venus  ;  it  pre- 
iserved  its  lustre  and  size  for  about  three  weeks ; 
frojn  this  ti^ne  it  grew  gradually  smaller*     Keplef 
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supposes  that  it  disappeared  some  time  between 
October,  l605,  and  the  February  following,  but  on 
what  day  is  uncertain. 

Besides  these  several  re-apparent  stars,  so  well 
characterized  and  established  by  the  earliest  among 
the  modern  astronomers,  there  have  been  many  dis- 
covered since,  by  Cassiniy  Maraldi,  and  others ; 
Mr.  Montauere  speaks  of  hsiving  observed  above  one 
hundred  changes  among  the  fixed  stars. 

The  stair  Algol,  in  Medusa's  head,  has  been  ob- 
terved  long  since  to  appear  of  different  magnitudes, 
at  different  times.  The  period  of  it  has  been  lately 
settled  hy  J.  Go^drick^  Esq.  of  York.  It  periodi- 
cally changes  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude : 
the  time  employed  from  one  greatest  diminution  to 
the  other,  was,  anno  17^3,  at  a  mean  2  days,  20 
hours,  49  minutes,  3  seconds. 

The  causes  of  these  appearances  cannot  be  as- 
signed at  present,  with  any  degree  of  probability ; 
perhaps  they  have  some  analogy  to  the  spots  on  the 
sun,  which  at  some  times  apj>ear  in  greater  numbers 
'  than  at  others,  some  of  them  bigger'than  the  whole 
earth ;  or  perhaps  they  are  owing  to  some  real  mo- 
tions  of  the  stars  themselves. 

There  are  several  stars  that  appear  single  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  are,  on  examination  with  a  tele- 
scope, lV)und  to  consist  of  two,  three,  &c.  The 
number  of  double  stars  observed  before  the  time  of 
Dr.  Herschely  was  but  small ;  but  this  celebrated 
astronomer  has  noted  upwards  of  four  hundred ; 
among  these,  some  that  are  double^  others  that  are 
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treble,  double  double,  quadruple,  double  treble, 
and  multiple ;  his  catalogue  gives  the  comparative 
size  of  tlidse  stars^  their  colour,  as  they  appealed  to 
him,  with  several  other  very  curious  particulars. 


OF  NEBULiE,   AND  OF    HERSCHEL  S   IDEAS  RESPECTING 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE* 

Besides,  those  appearances  of  the  fixed  stars,  al- 
ready  noticed,  there  is  another  which  deserves  par- 
ticular attention ;  namely,  the  nebula?^  ov  parts  of  the 
heavens  tvhick  appear  brighter  than  the  rest.  The 
most  remarkable  among  these  is,  that  large  irre-' 
gular  zone,  or  band  of  whitish  light,  which  crosses 
the  ecliptic  in  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  is  in- 
clined thereto  in  an  angle  of  about  6o  degrees  ;  it  is 
a  circle  bisecting  the  celestial  sphere,  irregular  in 
breadth  and  brightness,  and  in  many  places  divided 
into  double  streams.  The  principal  part  runs  through 
the  Eagle,  the  Swan,  Cassiopea,  Perseus,  and  Au^ 
riga :  it  continues  its  course  by  the  head  of  AJono^ 
ceros ;  along  by  the  greater  Dog,  through  the  Ship, 
under  the  Centaur's  Feet;  till  having  passed  the 
uiltar ythe  Scorpions  Jail,  and  the  Bow  oj  Aqimrius, 
it  ends  at  last  where  it  began. 

This  curious  appearance  is  owing  to  a  multitude 
of  small  stars,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  distin« 
guished  by  the  naked  ^ye  ;  yet,  blending  their  light 
together,  form  that  whiteness  which  occupies  so  large 
a  tract  of  the  heavens.     The  milky- way  may  be 
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considered  as  a  constellation  of  telescopic  stars ;  a 
sea  of  them  of  great  breadth,  and  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour, encompassing  the  whole  heavens ;  even  before 
astronomy  reaped  any  benefit  from  improvements  in 
optics,  Democritus  considered  it  as  formed  of  clus- 
ters of  small  stars. 

Mr*  HerscheTs  large  telescope  completely  resolved 
the  whitish  appearance  of  the  milky-way  into  stars. 
Having  viewed  and  gauged  this  bright  zone  in  all 
directions,  he  found  it  composed  of  shining  stars, 
whose  number  increases  and  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion to  its  apparent  brightness  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  portion  of  the  milky-^vay  that  he -first  ob- 
served, was  that  about  the  hand  and  club  of  Orion. 
Here  he  found  an  astonishing  multitude  of  stars, 
which  he  attempted  to  number.  By  estimating  the 
number  contained  in  the  field  of  his  telescope  at 
once,  and  computing,  from  a  mean  of  these,  how 
many  might  be  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
milky-way,  in  the  most  vacant  places,  about  that 
part,  he  found  63  stars ;  other  six  fields  contained 
110,  6o,  ^Oj  90,  70,  and  ^4  stars:  a  mean  of 
these,  gives  79  for  the  number  of  stars  in  each  field ; 
so  that,  allowing  15  minutes  for  the  diameter  of  his 
field  of  view,  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long,  and  two 
degrees  broad,  could  not  contain  less  than  50,0OO 
stars,  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  numbered  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  suspected  twice  as  many  more,  which 
could  be  seen  only  now  ^nd  then  by  faint  glimpses, 
for  want  of  sufficient  light. 

In  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  milky-way,  he 
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has  had  a  field  of  view  of  588  stars,  and  these  conti- 
nned  for  many  minutes  ;  so  that^  in  one  quarter  of 
an  hour's  time^  not  less  than  116,000  st^rs  have 
passed  through  the  field  of  his  telescope.  He  endea- 
vours to  shew,  that  the  powers  of  his  telescope  are 
such,  that  it  will  not  only  reach  the  stars  at  497 
times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  so  as  to  distinguish, 
them ;  but  that  it  also  shews,  the  united  lustre  of  the 
accumulated  stars  that  compose  a  milky  nebulosity, 
at  a  far  greater  distance.  From  these  considerations, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  as  his  twenty  feet  telesco|>e 
does  not  shew  such  a  nebulosity  in  the  milkj^-way,  it 
goes  already  far  beyond  the  extent  thereof;  and 
therefore  a  more  powerful  instrument  would  remove 
all  doubt,  by  exposing  a  milky  nebulosity  beyond  the 
stratum,  which  could  then  no  longer  be  mistaken  for 
the  dark  ground  of  the  heavens. 

To  a  spectator,  placed  iu  indefinite  space,  all  very 
remote  objects  appear  to  be  equally  distant  from  the 
eye.  To  judge  of  the  milky- way,  only,  from  pheno' 
mena,  we  must,  of  course,  consider  it  as  a  vast  ring 
of  stars,  scattered  promiscuously  round  the  celestial 
regions ;  but  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  subject  will 
shew  us,  that  the  appearance,  &c,  of  this  beautiful  . 
object,  arise  from  our  eccentric  view.  M  r.  Wright ^ 
in  his  "  Original  Theory  of  the  Universe,  1750;^ 
and  Dr.  Herschely  since,  in  ^^  llie  Philosophjca! 
Transactions,"  have  shewn,  that  this  appearance 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  assuming  its  figure  as 
much  more  extended  towards  the  apparc^nt  zone  of , 
iHumination,  than  in  any  other  directioi^. 
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Suppose,  says  Dr.  Herschel^  a  number  of  stare 
arranged  between  two  parallel  planes^  infinitely  ex- 
tended every  way,  but  at  a  given  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  and  calling  this  a  siderial 
stratum;  an  eye  placed  somewhere  within  it,  will  see 
all  the  stars  in  the  directions  of  the  YAanes''  projected 
into  a  great  circle,  lucid  on  account  of  the  accumu. 
lation  of  stars ;  while  the  rest  of  the  heavens,  at  the 
sides,  will  only  seem  scattered  over  with  constella- 
tions, more  or  less  crowded,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planes,  or  numbers  of  the  stars  contain- 
ed in  the  thickness  or  sides  of  the  stratum. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  without  die  stratum,  but  at 
no  very  great  distance,  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
within  it  would  form  one  of  the  lesser  circles  of  the 
sphere,  which  would  be  more  or  less  contracted,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  eye. 

He  considers  our  sun  as  placed  in  that  stratum  of 
stars  which  forms  our  milky-way,  and  as  not  far  from 
the  place  where  some  smaller  stratum  branches  out 
from  it.  Every  star  in  the  stratum  has  its  own  ga- 
laxy, only  with  such  variations,  in  form  and  lustre, 
as  may  arise  from  their  particular  situation^. 

According  to  Dr.  IJerschely  the  universe  consists 
of  nehuluny  or  immense  collections  of  innumerable 
stars,  each  individual  of  which  is  a  sun,  not  only 
equal,  but  much  superior  to  ours:  yet  none  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  in  our  system,  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  we  are  to  Sirius,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
400,000  times  further  than  the  sun  from  us ;  that 
is,  thirty-eight  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The  ex- 
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tent  of  the  nebulae  is  ^uch,  in  some  places,  that  the 
light  of  a  star,  placed  at  its  extreme  boundary,  sup-^ 
posing  it  to  fly  with  the  velocity  of  twelve  millions 
of  miles  every  minute,  must  have  taken  near  3000 
years  to  reach  us. 

Not  content  with  these  conjectures,  our  inde&tik 
gable  astronomer  endeavours  tp  trace  the  origin  of 
nebulous  stars,  and  gives  us  hints  concerning  their 
antiquity.  Supposing  some  to  haVe  a  greater  air  of 
vigour  than  others,  he  attempts  to  shew  that  they 
are  at  distant  periods  separated  ^and  subdivided,  and 
e^en  decay.  These  compositions  and  decomposi* 
tions  he  pretends  to  account  for,  and  points  out  some 
that  he  considers  as  having  sustained  greater  ravages 
of  time  than  others!  It  is  not  here  only,  that  even 
his  very  conjectures  surpass  all  human  credulity ;  for 
you  will  find  him  assigning  the  boundaries  of  the 
vast  periods  requisite  for  forming  tiebulsp,  and  ha* 
zarding  conjectures  concerning  others,  as  if  tliey 
were  the  laboratories  of  the  universe  I 

If  you  are  attentive  to  astronomical  writers,  you 
will  perceive  that  much  of  our  knowledge  of  astroe^ 
nomy  is  founded  upon  conjecture,  though  dressed 
up  with  all  the  parade  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. You  will  find  much  of  their  reasoning  weak  * 
and  you  will  often  find  them  arguing  in  a  circle ; 
and  this  particularly  with  respect  to  the  densities, 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  other  afieetions  of  the 
planets.  Many  of  their  conclusions  are  deduced 
from  analogy ;  a  species  of  t-easoning  that  in  its  best 
form  amounts  only  to  probability.     Many  of  their 
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ideas   are  supported  upon  an    assumed  attractive 
power,  which  they  modify  at  pleasure. 

Though,  in  a  popular  work,  it  is  impossibleto  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  points,  yet  it  may  be  useful 
to  say  something  concerning  the  value  of  conjec- 
ture, &c.  in  physical  sciences.  The  world  has  been 
so  loiig  befooled  by  hypotheses  in  all  parts  of  science, 
that  it  is  now  necessary  to  treat  tliem  with  contempt. 
Conjectures  and  hypotheses  are  the  invention  and 
works  of  men,  and  must  therefore  bear  proportion  to 
the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  inventor  ;  and  will  al- 
ways be  very  unlike  the  works  of  God,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  discover. 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  judge  of  things  less  known, 
by  some  similitude  they  observe,  or  think  they  ob- 
serve, between  them  and  things  more  familiar,  or 
better  known :  in  many  cases  we  have  no  other  way 
of  judging.  Analogical  reasoning,  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  always  rejected  ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  observ* 
ed,  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  can  only  afford  proba- 
ble evidence  ;  that  it  may  lead  into  error ;  and  that  it 
vajries  in  the  degrees  of  its  force,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  traths  from  which  we  reason ;  according  to 
their  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  according  as  the  in- 
stances compared  are  more  or  less  similar. 

V 

/ 

OF    COMETS. 

Comets  are  a  kind  of  stars,  appearing  at  unex- 
pected times  in  the  heavens,  and  of  singular  and  va- 
irious  figures,  descending  from  fer  distant  parts  of 
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of  the  system,  with  great  rapidity,  surprising  Us 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  a  train  or  tail ;  and, 
after  a  short  stay,  are  carried  off  to  distant  regionsy 
and  disappear. 

They  were  imagined,  in  ancient  times,  to  be  pro- 
digies hung  out  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  in 
the  heavens,  and  intended  to  alarm  the  world. 
Their  nature  being  now  better  understood,  they  are 
no  longer  terrible  :  but  as  there  are  many  who  still 
think  them  to  be  heavenly  warnings,  portents  of 
future  events,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  tutor 
to  inform  the  pupil,  that  the  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse  has  framed  every  part  according  to  divine  order, 
and  subjected  all  things  to  laws  and  regulations ; 
that  he  does  not  hurl  at  random  stars  and  worlds,  and 
disorder  the  system  of  the  whole  glorious  frame,  to 
produce  false  apprehensions  of  distant  events  ;  fears 
without  foundation,  and  without  use.  Religion 
glories  in  the  test  of  reason,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
true  wisdom :  it  is  every  way  connected  with,  and 
is  always  elucidated  by  them.  From  philosophy  we 
may  learn,  that  the  more  the  works  of  the  Lord  are 
understood,  the  more  he  must  be  adored  ;  and  that 
his  superintendancy  over  every  portion  is  more  clearly 
evinced,  and  more  fully  expressed,  by  their  unvaried 
course,  than  by  ten  thousand  variations. 

The  existence  of  an  universal  connection  between 
all  the  parts  of  nature,  is  now  generally  allowed. 
Comets,  undoubtedly  form  a  part  of  this  great  chain ; 
but  of  the  part  they  occupy,  and  of  the  uses  for 
which  they  exist,  we  are  equally  ignorant.     It  is  a 
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portion*  of  science  whose  perfection  is  reserved  for 
some  distant  day,  when  these  bodies,  and  their  vast 
orbits,  may,  by  long  and  accurate  observation,  be 
added  to  tlie  known  parts  of  the  solar  system ;  when' 
astronomy  will  appear  as  a  new  science,  after  all  our 
discoveries,  great  as  we  at  present  imagine  them  to  be. 
.    The  astronomy  of  comets  is  very  imperfect ;  for 
but  little  can  be  known,  with  certainty  where  but 
little  can  be  seen.     Comets  afford  few  observations 
on  which  to  ground   conjecture,   and  are  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  course,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  vision ;  but  that  they  are  not  meteors  in  the 
air  is  plain,  because  they  rise  and  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  moon  and  stars.     They  are  called 
comets  from  their  having  a  long  tail,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  appearance  of  hair :  some,  however, 
have  appeared  without  this  appendage,  as  well  de- 
fined and  round  as  planets.     Imperfect  as  our  know- 
ledge is  concerning  them,  mathematicians  have  even 
ventured  to  calculate  the  sizes  of  their  orbits,  which 
they  have  made  so  great  as  to  surpass  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  credulity.  ^ 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  planetary 
bodies,  making  part  of  our  system,  revolving  round 
the  sun  in  extreme  long  elliptic  curves ;  that  as  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  is  more  or  less  eccentric,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  recede  from  the  sun  will  be 
greater  or  less.  Very  great  difference  has  been  found 
by  observation  in  this  respect:  even  so  great,  that 
the  sides  of  the  elliptic  orbit,  in  some  cases,  dege- 
nerate alipost  into  right  lines.      They  are  very 
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numerous ;  450  are  supposed  to  belong  to  our  solar 
system. 

It  is  supposed,  that  thos^  comets,  which  go  to  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  approach  the  nearest 
to  him  at  their  return. 

Their  motions  in  the  heavens  are  liot  all  direct,  or 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  like  those  of  the 
other  planets.  The  number  of  those  which  move  in 
a  retrograde  manner,  is  nearly  equal  to  those  whose 
motion  is  direct. 

The  orbits  of  most  of  them  are  inclined  in  very 
large  angles,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

TTie  velocity  with  which  they  move  is  variable  iii 
every  part  of  their  orbit :  when  they  are  near  the 
sun,  they  move  with  incredible  swiftness ;  when 
very  remote  from  him,  their  motion  is  inconceiv- 
ably slow. 

When  they  appear,  they  come  in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  sun,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  into  his 
body ;  and  after  having  disappeared  for  some  time, 
in  consequence  of  his  extreme  brightness,  they  fly 
off  on  the  other  side  as  fast  as  they  came,  conti- 
nually loBing  their  splendour,  till  at  last  they  totally 
disappear.  Their  apparent  magnitude  is  very  dif- 
ferent ;  sometimes  seeming  not  bigger  than  the  fixed 
stars,  at  other  times  equal  in  diameter  to  Venus.  jBTe- 
velius  observed  one  [u  l652^  which  was  not  inferior 
to  the  moon  in  size,  though  not  so  bright :  its  light 
pale  and  dim,  its  aspect  dismal. 

A  greater  number  of  comets  are  seen  in  the  hemi* 
sphere  towards  the  sun,  than  in  the  opposite ;   and 
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are  generally  invisible  at  a  smaller  distance  than  that 
of  Jupiter.  Mr.  Brydone  observed  one  at  Palermo, 
in  July,  177^  >  which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  described 
an  arch  in  the  heavens,  upwards  of  fifty  degrees  ia 
length  ;  so  that,  if  it  was  far  distant  from  the  sun, 
it  must  have  moved  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  sixty 
ipiilions  of  miles  in  a  day. 

They  differ  also  in  form  from  the  other  planets, 
consisting  of  a  large  internal  body,  which  shines 
with  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun,  and  is  encom- 
passed  with  a  very  large  atmosphere,  apparently  of 
a  fine  matter^  resembUng  that  of  the  aurora  borealis : 
this  is  called  the  head  of  the  comet,  and  the  ihternal 
part  the  nucleus.  When  a  comet  arrives  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  sUn,  an  exhalation  arises  from 
it,  which  is  called  the  tail. 

The  tail  is  always  directed  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  wliich  is  directly  or  nearly  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  is  greater  and  brighter  after  the  comet  has 
passed  its  perihelium*  The  tail  of  the  comet  of 
1 680  was  of  a  prodigious  size,  extending  from  the 
head,  to  a  distance  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth. 

No  satisfactory  knowledge  has  been  acquired  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  that  train  of  light  which  accom- 
panies the  comets.  Some  philosophers  imagine  that 
it  is  the  rarer  atmosphere  of  the  comet,  impelled  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Others,  that  it  is  the  atmosphere  of 
the  comet  rising  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  by  its  spe- 
cific tevity :  while  others  imagine  thaJt  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  same  kind  with  the  aurora  borealis,  and 
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that  this  earth  would  appear  like  a  comet  to  a  spec« 
tator  placed  in  another  planet. 

The  number  of  the  comets  is  certainly  very  great^ 
considerably  beyond  any  estimation  that  might  be 
made  from  the  observations  we  now  possess. 

Though  astronomers  have  bestowed  much  labour 
in  calculating  the  periods  of  comets,  and  much  at-^ 
tention  to  account  for  their  phenomena,  yet  expe* 
rience  bears  no  testimony  in  favour  of  their  opinions, 
nor  have  modern  calculators  had  better  success.  In- 
deed the  immense  distances  to  which  they  are  sup-» 
posed  to  nm  out,  are  entirely  hj^thetical. 

There  are,  who  do  not  think  the  present  astro- 
nomy of  comets  well  established  ;  and  as  so  many 
small  ones  are  frequently  seen,  they  think  that  no- 
thing can  be  determined  with  certainty,  till  some 
better  marks  are  discovered  for  distinguishing  one 
from  another,  than  any  at  present  k  nown ;  and 
that  even  the  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Halley's  pre- 
diction is  uncertain :  for  it  is  very  singular,  thatt  out 
of  four  years,  in  which  three  comets  appeared,  the 
only  one  in  which  no  comet  was  to  be  seen,  should 
be  that  very  year  in  vi^hich  the  greatest  astronomers 
that  ever  existed  had  foretold  the  appearance  of  one ; 
and  in  accounting  for  its  non-appearance,  Mr. 
Clairault  would  have  been  equally  supported  by 
cometic  evidence,  whether  he  had  concluded  the 
comet  to  have  been  retarded  or  accelerated  by  the 
action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  A  comet  appeared  in 
1757^  as  well  as  in  17^6;  and  had  he  determined 
the  retardation  of  the  comet  to  be  twice  as  great  as 
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he  did,  another  appeared  in  1760  to  have  verified  his 
calculations*. 

*  A  cornet^  the  most  remarkable  that  has  appeared  in  our  he- 
misphere these  40  years,  was  first  observed  in  London  the  end  of 
September,  1807.  The  following  are  the  mosl  important  parti- 
culars that  we  could  infer  from  its  apparent  figure  and  motion  : 
•  On  the  28th  of  September,  its  declination  was  about  5**  S.  and 
right  ascension  218^.  It  was  conspicuous  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
eyenirg,  with  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude^ 
"with  a  short  bright  bushy  tall,  and  a  nucleous  distinct  and  briglit. 
It  had  passed  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  before  it  was  any  where 
observed  in  this  country.  It  continued  moving  northerly  at  a  daily 
rate  of  more  than  a  degree,  till  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Ita 
tail  first  diminishing  in  brightness  and  size,  and  lastly,  the  nucleous 
and  comet  itself.  Its  greatest  length  bf  tail  did  not  exceed  1|  de- 
gree; and  its  greatest  brightness  was  during  the  month  of  October, 
while  receding  from  the  sun  and  the  earth,  or  approaching  to- 
wards its  aphelion.  On  acoount  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  (V^is 
of^the  comet's  orbit,  it  could  not  be  seen  on  its  approach  to  its 
perihelion^  or  in  its  motion  towards  the  sun.  Its  first  appearance 
was  near  the  constellation  Mons.Menaulas,  and  it  disappeared 
near  Cygnus,  or  the  Swan.  Its  figure  is  tolerably  well  represented 
in  plate  Ay  Jig*  6.  Dr:  Herschel  estimated  the  expanse  over'space 
of  the  tail^  to  be  about  nine  million  of  miles. 

It  was  most  clearly  magnified  and  defined  by  the  power  of  the 
common  large  aperture  two-feet  night  telescope,  with  three  glasses, 
of  a  power  about  eight  times.  Such  phenomenon  as  this,  with 
feeble  light  or  lustre,  require  small  powers  and  large  apertures  in 
a  refracting  telescope,  which  is  the  most  suitable  instrument.  For 
more  ample  accounts,  as  published  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  other 
skilful  astronomers,  see  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  for 
J808  J"  and  "  The  Philosophical  Magazine,"  Vols.  29  and  30. 
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Though  by  the  telescope  we  have  been  led  on- 
ward in  our  advances  towards  a  more  powerful  know 
ledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  and  astronomy  being 
raised  from  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  stars  into 
a  science ;  yet  by  this  instrument  men  have  been 
led  into  errors,  and  astronomers  liave  indulged  in  spe-» 
culations  that  equally  deviate  from  sound  reason^  and 
the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  generality  of  mankind^  in  all  ages,  have  eour 
sidered  the  sun  as  a  mass  of  pure  elementary  fire, 
subsisting  from  the  creation,  and  supported  by  some 
unknown  cause,  without  any  occasion  for  the  gross 
fuel  necessary  for  supporting  our  terrestrial  fires. 
The  conjectures  of  astronomers  have  neither  been  so 
simple  nor  so  rational ;  limited  in  their  conceptions, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  how  fire  of  any 
kind  could  subsist  without  fuel,  and  have  therefore 
supposed  the  sun  and  the  earth  to  be  of  a  similar 
substance ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  earth  itself 
would  be  a  sun  if  set  on  fire.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
even  proposed  it  as  a  query,  whether  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars  are  not  great  earths  made  vehemently  hot, 
whose  parts  are  kept  from  filming  away  by  the  vast 
weight  and  density  of  their  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere, and  whose  heat  is  preserved  by  the  prodigious 
action  and  re-action  of  their  parts?  Others  have 
imagined  the  sun  to  be  a  body  of  quite  a  diflferent . 
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nature,  and  have  even  denied  him  to  be  possessed  of 
.  any  inherent  heat,  though  they  allow  him  the  power 
of  producing  it  in  other  bodies.  Some  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  main  body  of  the  sun  has  neither 
light  nor  heat,  but  that  it  consists  of  a  vast  dark 
glob€y  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  thin  covering 
of  aerial  or  foggy  matter,  immensely  splendid,  which 
gives  him  the  power  he  possesses,  &c. 

The  only  foundation  for  these  wild  conjectures,  is 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  through  telescopes.  By 
viewing  it  through  these  instruments,  his  face  is 
found  to  be  equally  bright  in  all  its  parts.  A  slightly 
spotted  appearance,  chiefly  on  or  near  the  edges,  is 
commonly  taken  notice  of;  and,  very  frequently, 
dark  spots,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are  perceived, 
traversing  the  disc  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 
These  spots  appear  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  often 
change  their  form,  while  they  are  passing  over  the 
solar  disc,  t>r  are  broken  in  pieces,  enlai^e  and  di- 
minish, by  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  conjectures  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton^  suppose  the  spots  to  be  the  smoke  of  new 

and  immense  volcanoes,  breaking  out  in  the  body  of 

the  sun  himself;  while  those  who  are  pleased  with  the 

suppositions  of  professor  Wilson^  imagine  them  to  be 

the  dark  globe,  rendered  visible  by  the  displacement 

of  the  shining  and  surrounding  matter. 

Though  it  would  be  deviating  from  our  plan  to 

spend  our  time  in  speculations  on  subjects  removed 

so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation  :  yet 

we  can  scarce  refrain  from  observing,  that  there  is 
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no  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  sun  has  any 
solid  body.  MeteorSj  resembhng  that  glorious  lu- 
minary in  splendor,  have  been  known  to  arise  in  the 
higher  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  though  their  eonti* 
nuance  there  has  been  but  for  a  short  time.  No 
ojxe  supposes  that  they  have  any  solid  body.  It  is 
.  not,  therefore,  unreasonable,  to  suppose  the  sun  to 
be  a  vast  collection  of  elementary  fire  and  light, 
which,  being  sent  out  from  him,  by  means  unknown 
to  us,  and  having  accomplished  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed,  perpetually  return  to  him, 
ftre  sent  out  again,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  sun  con- 
tinues to  bum,  unsupported  by  any  terrestrial  fiiel, 
and  without  the  least  tendency  to  diminution  or 
possibiUty  of  decay. 

Of  the  Moon.  From  the  appearance  of  this  lumi^ 
nary,  through  a  telescope,  it  seems  probable,  that 
there  are  great  inequalities  on  her  surface.  Viewing 
her  at  any  time,  except  when  full,  we  see  one  of  the 
sides  notched  and  toothed,  like  a  saw.  Many  small 
points,  appear  like  stars  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
main  luminous  body,  which  joi^n  it  in  a  little  time. 
These  are  considered  as  the  tops  of  high  mountains, 
which  catch  the  light  of  the  sun  sooner  than  the 
other  parts  which  are  lower.  That  these  very^ 
shining  parts  are  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  their  shadows, 
which  lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  their  si- 
tuation with  respect  t6  the  sun.  Some  astronomers 
have,  undoubtedly,  made  the  mountains  of  the  moon 
extravagantly  high ;  they  have  been  much  reduce^ 
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by  modem  calculators:  Dr.  Herschel  has  thought 
he  discovered  volcanoes  on  her  disc.  And  it  is  sup- 
posed she  has  an  atmosphere,  because  the  limb  of 
the  sun  has  been  observed  to  tremble  just  before  the 
beginning  of  a  solar  ^lipse,  and  because  the  planets 
become  oval  at  the  beginning  of  an  occultation 
behind  the  moon. 

Mercury  being  always  near  the  sun,  nothing  more 
is  distinguished  by  the  telescope,  than  a  variation  of 
his  figure,  which  is  sometimes  that  of  a  half-mocm, 
sometimes  a  little  more,  or  less  than  half. 

Venus  J  when  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  at  her 
brightest  times,  affords  a  very  pleasing  telescopic 
view ;  her  surface  being  diversified  with  spots,  like 
the  moon.  The  diurnal  motion  of  this  planet,  both 
-as  to  its  period  and  direction,  has  not  hitherto  been 
decidedly  ascertained.  Dr.  Herschel  concludes  from 
his  observations,  that  its  atmosphere  is  very  con- 
siderable. He  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  least 
trace  of  mountains,  and  ridicules  those  observers 
who  have  seen  such  as  exceed  four,  five,  or  even  six 
times  the  height  of  Chimboraco,  the  highest  of  our 
mountains. 

Mars  always  appears  round,  except  at  the  quadra- 
tures, when  its  disc  is  like  that  of  the  moon  about 
three  days  after  the  full.  Its  atmosphere  is,  firom  the 
ruddiness  of  the  planet,  supposed  to  be  very  dense  ; 
ispots  are  discovered  on  his  surface,  but  they  do  not 
appear  fixed.  Dr.  Herschel  has  observed  two  white 
luminous  circles^  surrounding  the  poles  of  this  pla- 
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net,  which  he  supposes  to  arise  from  the  snow  lying 
about  those  parts. 

The  surface  of  Jupiter  is  distinguished  by  certain 
bands  or  belts,  of  a  duskier  color  than  the  rest  of  his 
surface,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to .  the 
plane  of  his  orbit.  They  are  nether  regular,  nor 
constant  in  their  appearance ;  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  fewer,  being  perceived:  their  breadth 
varies,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  spots  are  formed 
between  the  belts, 

Saturn  s  distance  does  not  permit  us,  with  common 
instruments,  to  distinguish  many  varieties  on  liis  sur- 
face, but  his  ring  is  a  fruitful  source  for  astronomi- 
cal speculation.  Dr.  Herschel,  by  means  of  his 
powerful  instruments,  has  discovered  a  multiplicity 
of  regular  belts,  "which  did  not  change  much  during 
the  course  of  his  observations.  From  these  he  has 
found,  that  Saturn  has  a  pretty  quick  rotation  upon 
its  axis,  which  he  has  fixed  at  lOh.  l6m.  Osec. . 
He  has  also  shewn,  that  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  divisi- 
ble into  two  concentric  rings  of  unequal  dimensions 
end  breadth,  situated  in  one  plane^,  which  is  probably 
not  much  inclined  to  the  equator  of  the  planet. 
These  rings  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  the  smallest  being  much  less  in  diameter  at  the 
outside  than  the  largest  is  at  the  inside :  the  two  rings 
are  entirely  detached  from  each  other,  so  as  plainly 
to  permit  the  open  heavens  to  be  seen  through  the 
vacancy  between  them. 

Though  much  has  been  unfolded  to  you  in  the 
cpurse  of  this  essay^  Upon  a  little  consideration,  you 
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will  find  the  things,  of  which  you  remain  ignorant, 
infinitely  exceed  those  which  you  kiiow.  It  is  with 
us,  as  with  a  child,  that  thinks  if  he  could  but  just 
come  to  such  a  field,  or  climb  to  the  top  of  such  a 
hill,  he  should  be  able  to  touch  the  sky ;  but  no 
sooner  is  he  come  thither,  than  he  finds  it  as  far  oflf 
as  it  was  before. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  point  out  to  you  the 
littleness  of  human  knowledge,  even  in  those  subjects 
of  which  we  have  been  treating ;  and  this  I  shall  do 
principally  in  the  words  of  a  late  writer. 

How  far  does  the  universe  extend,  and  where  are 
the  limits  thereof?  Where  did  the  Creator  ^^  stay 
his  rapid  wheels?"  where  *^  fix  the  golden  com- 
passes ?"'  Certainly  himself,  alone,  is  without  bounds, 
but  all  HIS  works  are  finite.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
said,  at  some  point  of  space. 


'•  Be  these  thy  bounds ; 


'^  This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !" 

Here  the  Mathematician  must  be  silent,  and  wave 
all  calculations,  as  there  can  be  no  ratio  between 
bounded  and  boundless  space,  even  though  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  were  taken  at  the  utmost 
limit  man  can  conceive,  or  numbers  express.  But 
where  are  the  boundaries  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  All  be- 
yond the  fixed  stars  are  utterly  hid  from  the  children 
of  men. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  the  fixed  stars  ?    A  great 
deal,  one  would  imagine  ;  since,  like  the  most  high. 
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Vie,  too^  tell  their  numbers ;  yea^  and  call  them  bf 
their  names  !  But  what  are  those  that  are  named^  in 
comparison  with  those  which  our  glasses  discover  ? 
What  are  two  or  three  thousand^  to  those  we  dis- 
cover in  the  milky-way  alone  ?  How  many^  then^  are 
there  in  the  whole  expanse  ?  But  to  what  end  do 
they  serve  ?  To  illuminate  worlds,  and  impart  light 
and  heat  to  their  several  choirs  of  planets  ?  or  to  gild 
the  extremities  of  the  solar  sphere,  and  minister  to 
the  perpetual  circulation  of  light  and  spirit  ? 

What  are  comets  ?  Planets  not  full  formed^  or 
planets  destroyed  by  conflagration  :  or  bodies  of  an 
wholly  different  nature,  of  which  we  can  form  no 
idea.  How  easy  it  is,  to  form  a  thousand  conjectures ! 
how  hard  to  determine  any  thing  concerning  them ! 
Can  their  huge  revolutions  be  e^en  tolerably  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  principles  of  gravitation  and 
projection?  What  brings  them  back,  when  they  have 
travelled  so  immensely  far  ?  or  what  whirls  them  on, 
when,  reasoning  justly  on  the  same  powers,  they 
should  drop  into  the  solar  fire  ? 

What  is  the  sun  itself  ?  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  inanimate  creatures :  and 
its  use  we  know,  God  made  it  to  rule  the  day. 
It  is, 

^^  Of  this  great  world,  both  ejes  and  soul." 

But  who  knows  of  what  substance  it  is  composed,  or 
even  whether  it  be  solid  or  fluid  ?  What  are  the  spots 
on  its  surface  ?  what  its  real  magnitude  ?  Here  is  an 
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unbounded  field  for  conjecture ;  but  what  foundation 
for  real  knowledge  ? 

What  do  we  know  of  the  feebly-shining  bodies, 
the  planets,  that  move  regularly  round  the  sun? 
Their  revolutions  we  are  acquainted  with ;  but  who 
can  regularly  demonstrate  to  us  either  their  magni- 
tude, or  their  distance,  unless  he  assumes  it  in  the 
usual  way,  inferring  their  magnitude  from  their  dis- 
tance, and  the  distance  from  the  magnitude.  What 
are  Jupiter's  belts  ?  What  is  Saturn's  ring  ?  The 
honest  ploughman  knows  as  well,  as  the  most  learned 
astronomer. 

*'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  certainly  discovered  more  of 
the  dependencies,  connexions,  and  relations  of  the 
great  system  of  the  universe,  than  had,  previous  to 
his  time,  been  conceded  to  human  penetration  :  yet, 
was  be  forced  to  bottom  all  his  reasoning  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  gravitation  ;  of  which  he  could  give  no 
ofher  account,  than  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
clusions he  rested  upon  it." 


OF  THE  PRECESSION   OF  THE   EftUINOXES. 

The  equinoctial  points,  as  have  ^  been  before  ex- 
plained, are  those  two  opposite  points,  where  the 
ecliptic  and  equinoctial  cross  each  other,  at  the  first 
point  of  Aries  and  Libra,  and  are  called  Xhe^vernal 
and  autumnal  t^uinoxes.  By  long,  and  a  continual 
series  of  observations,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
above  two  points  have  a  westerly  recession,  or  mo- 
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tion  backwards,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs 
of  about  SOf  seconds,  yearly.  This  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  the  equinoctial  points,  or  the  nodes  of  the 
earth*s  orbit,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  called  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  solstitial  points,  are  these  two  opposite  points 
where  the  ecliptic  touches  the  tropics,  and  90°  from 
the  equinoctial  points,  are  consequently  subject  to 
the  same  recession. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  subject,  the  student 
must  be  informed,  that  astronomers  begin  the  year  in 
the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  in  that  node  of  the  equa- 
tor, or  equinoctial  point,  called  -^We*,  or  at  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  that  the  time  the  sun  takes  in  his 
motion  from  any  one  equinoctial  point,  or  tropic, 
round  to  the  same  again,  is  called  the  Tropical,  or 
Natural  Year ;  and  called  by  some  the  Mean  Solar 
Year.  Its  length,  by  observation,  is  found  to  be 
365'  5'  48'  4Q'\ 

The  time  the  sun  also,  by  observation,  is  found 
to  take,  in  moving  from  any  particular  star  to  the 
the  same  star  again,  is  called  the  Siderial  Year; 
and  is  fixed  at  365'  6'  9'  12".  The  sideriaV  year, 
therefore,  exceeds  the  tropical  year  by  20  minutes, 
23  seconds  in  time;  and  consequently  the  Julian,  or 
Civil  Year,  which  we  adopt  at  365  days  6  hours,  is 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  siderial  and  tropical. 

The  whole  ecliptic  of  3 60°  being  passed  through 
by  the  sun  in  a  tropical  year,  his  daily  mean  motion 
is  about  59  8" ;  and  for  the  above  difference  20'  23^' 
in  time,  his  jnotion  will  be  very  near  50^' ;  and  just 
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80  much  of  a  degree  sooner  will  he  arrive  at  the 
same  equinox^  or  solstice^  than  a(t  any  star^  or  fixed 
point  on  the  heavens^  in  one  annual  revolution ;  so 
\xx  respect  to  the  fixed  stars^  will  cause  the  equinoctial 
points^  as  well  as  itself,  to  recede  about  30  degrees 
in  2 1 60  years,  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  equi- 
noctial^ in  about  35920  years.  This  petriod  has  been 
called  the  Grand  Platonic  Year. 

The  receding  of  the  equinoctial  points  has  thus 
occasioned  an  apparent  advance  of  the  fixed  stars  in 
longitude  of  about  50"  per  year,  and  from  whence 
it  follows  that,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  in  the 
infant  state  of  astronomy,  the  zodical  figures,  or 
constellations,  have  moved  forward  about  one  whole 
sign,  and  as  shewn  upon  our  New  British  Celestial 
GhbeSy  the  constellation  of  Aries,  situate  in  that 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  named  Taurus.  Taurus,  in  the 
situation  of  Gemini,  &c.  Hence,  the  stars  that 
rise  and  set  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the 
times  of  Hesiod,  Endoxits,  Virgil,  Pliny,  &c.  at 
the  present  period,  will  have  a  manifest  difference  in 
respect  to  time.  It  is  to  the  attractive  influence 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  on  the  reduiKlant  matter  in 
ihe  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  other  astronomers,  have  asserted  to  oc- 
casion this  peculiar  slow  motion.  From  the  earth's 
motion  on  its  axis,  much  more  ipatter  is  accumulated 
about  the  equator,  than  at  any  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  and  moon's  attraction, 
is  judged  to  bring  the  equator  quicker  under  them, 
than  if  there  were  no  stich  accumuladoa  of  matter. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  precession,  may  be  more 
familiarly  understood,  by  the  student  placing  brfore 
him  a  celestial  globe :  he  must  bring  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  consider  both 
the  ecliptic,  and  its  axis,  to  be  immoveable,  and  the 
earth's  axis,  or  poles  of  the  equinoctial,  to  be  in  mo- 
tion round  the  earth's  centre,  which  he  may  con- 
ceive will  form  a  double  cone  round  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  the  time  the  equinoctial  points  circum- 
scribe the  ecliptic,  which  is  about  25,920  years;  and, 
in  that  time,  the  earth's  axis  will  describe  a  circle  ill 
the  Iieavens,  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
stationary  on  that  circle,  tlie  earth's  axis  being  in- 
clined 234  degrees  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  :  the  circle 
described  by  the  north  pole,  will  be  47  degrees  in 
diameter,  twice  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis.  Consequently,  that  point  in  the  hekvens,  which 
is  now  the  north  pole,  and  very  near  to  the  polar 
star,  as  it.  is  called,  which  is  in  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Minor,  will  be  receded  from  by  the  earth's  axis,  at 
the  rate  of  about  1  degree  in  72  years.     And,  in 
12,960  years,  will  be  directed  to  some  other  star  in 
the  heavens,  diametrically  opposite  in  the  circle,  oh 
the  other  side  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens  will  then  be  in  a  situation 
8y  degrees  seuth  of  the  zenith  of  London,  which  is 
at  5H  North.     The  places,  also,  of  the  equator  and 
two  tropics,  will  be  very  materially  changed.     And 
the  sun  in  the  same  part  of  the  heaveni,  where  hW 
now  covers  the  earthly  tropics,  and  makes  the  shortest 
days,  aud  longest  nights,  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
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will  then  be  over  the  earthly  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
make  the  days  longest,  and  the  nights  shortest.  In 
"55,920  years,  the  nortli  pole  will  have  moved  quite 
round,  and  returned  to  its  present  position,  and 
then  the  apparent  motions,  and  situation  of  the  stars, 
will  begin  to  have  the  same  changes  over  again. 

The  motion  of  the  apsis  of  the  earth's  orbit  occa- 
sions  the  difterence  between ,  the  periodical  and  si- 
derial  years :  the  periodical  year  is  the  time  of  the 
earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  and  is  365**  6*  15  2o', 
differing  from  the  natural  year,  or  period  of  the  sea- 
sons, '26'  21". 

A  distinction  is  made  by  astronomers  between  the 
precession  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points  in 
the  heavens,  which  only  afiect  the  apparent  motions, 
places,  and  declination  of  the  stars  ;^  and  the  anti<« 
cipation  of  the  equinoxes  of  tlie  earth,  which  regard 
the  seasons^  the  latter  is  owing  to  a  diAerence  be- 
t^^een  the  civil  and  solar  yeai:,  which  is  1 1  minutes 
S  seconds.  This  excess  of  tlie  civil  oi  Julian  years, 
above  the  solar,  amounts  to  11  days  in  1,433  years  ; 
and,  consequently,  so  much  have  our  seasons  gone 
backj  Avith  respect  to  the  days  of  the  month,  since 
the  period  of  tlie  Council  of  Nice,  in  A.D.  325 ; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  restore  all  the  £asts  and 
festivals  to  the  days  then  settled,  it  was  requisite  taf 
suppress  1 1  nominal  days,  and  that  the  same  sea* 
sons,  in  future,^  might  be  returned  to  the  same  times 
of  the  year,  to  hay^  out  the  bissextile  day  in 
Febmary,  at  the  end  of  exery  century  of  years  not 
divisible  by  4,  reckoning  them  only  common  years^ 
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as  the  I^th,  18  th,  and  19th  centuries,  or  the  years 
1700^  1800,  1900,  and  because  a  day  intercolated. 
every  4th  year>  was  too  much ;  and,  retaining  the 
bissextile  day  at  the  eiid  of  these  centuries  of  years, 
which  are  divisible  by  4g  as  the  l6th,  20th,  and  24th 
centuries,  viz..  1600,  3000,  2400,  &c.  otherwise,  in 
length  of  time,  the  seasons  would  be  quite  reversed, 
with  regard  to  the  months  of  the  year,  in  the  course 
•^  about  23,783  years. 


OF  THE   NUTATION   OF  THE   EARTHS   AXIS. 

It  is  to  the  late  Dr.  Bradley  that  we  owe  the  first 
observations  of  the  libratory  variation  of  the  inch* 
nation  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  which  is 
termed  the  nuiation  of  the  eartKs  axis.  Sir  Isaac  ^ 
NeuotofCs  theory  of  attraction  had,  for  some  tim^ 
before,  given  grounds  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
property.  Itu  whole  effect  is  said  scarcely  to  exceed 
19  seconds* 


OF  ASTROKOMICAt   ABERRATION. 

Aberr^ion,  in  astronomy,  is  the  apparent  qhancnfi 
of  place  in  the  fixed  stars,  arising  from  the  motiqn 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  the  motion  of  light 
It  is  a  discovery  by  thi?  late  Dr.  Bradley^  who,  with, 
an  astronomical  instrument,  called  a  Zenith  Sector^ 
made  a  number  of  observations  for  thr^  years  upon 
the  same  starSj  an4  found  that  th^r  apparwt  placM 
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differed  from  their  true  places  about  20  secolid^:: 
aud  hence  proving,  that  the  velocity  of  lightis  about 
10,000  times  greater  than  the  earth's  velocity  in  its 
orbit<  The  velocity  of  the  earth  is  computed  at 
58,000  an  hour;  and,  therefore,  light  is  propagated 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes  and  about  10 
seconds  of  time^  a  distance  of  95  millions  of  miles, 
or  the  distance  of  the  earth  at  a  mean  from  the  sun. 
The  velocity  of  light  is  thus  proved  to  bf?  uniforn>, 
whether  originally  from  the  stars,  or  reflected  from 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  as  precisely  deduced  by 
observations  previously  made  on  these  satellites  by 
Roemer. 


OF   THE  TIDES. 


The  rising  and  falling,  alternately,  twice  in  a  day, 
of  the  waters  upon  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  natural  phenomena.  To'  tlie  vast 
penetration  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  are  heriei,  also, 
beholden  for  the  demonstrations  of  the  Irnbon's  ac- 
tion upon  this  globe,  and  the  manner  this  admirable 
effect  is  produced*  The  tide«j  are  .considered  as 
affording  a  very  obvious  instance  of  the  mutual  gra- 
^tatibns  of  the  .celestial  bodies  to  tech  other. 

The  attractions  oJF  the  sun  and  »W)«!)n  upon  the? 
fluid  part^  oif  the  eiafrth'  are  now'C6flsidered  as  the 
only  a^eSts  of  the  tides,  tad  from  repeifted  observa- 
tions tfee-titnes  of  ebbing  aiid  flowing  are  found  to 
fee'compai'aWe  to  tfeie  periodfcal  rfevolutions  of  the 
lti6<Mi,'partit*€l&tl^^  and  pW>poF(»i)nate 
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t. 

From  the  greater  distance  that  the  sun  is  from  th6 
earth,  his  attractive  power  in  raising  the  water,  past 
be  very  considerably  less  than  the  power  of  the 
moon  In  general,  the  snn  counteracts  the  effects  of 
thQ  moon,  more  than  it  assists  in  augmenting  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  24  hours,  48  minutes,  the  sea 
is  observed  to  ebb  and  flow  twice :  the  time  of 
rising  being  about  6  hours,  and  the  time  of  falling 
the  same. 

From  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  the 
lunar  day  exceeds  the  solar  day  ;  the  former  being 
about  24  hours,  48  minutes,  and  the  latter  24  hours : 
hence,  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  tides, 
are  not  the  same  every  day.  The  influence  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  equatoreal  parts  of  the  earth,  is 
greater  than  towards  the  poles,  from  the  attractive 
powers  acting  less  obliquely  at  the  equator,  than 
the  poles  ;  and  also  the  accumulated  niatter  about 
the  equator.  The  time  of  high  water  is  about  48 
minutes  later  every  day,  on  account  of  the  moon 
being  about  that  time  in  her  arrival  later  daily  at  the 
meridian  of  that  place ;  it  being  high  water  at  the 
time  that  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  and  the  sea  having  flowed  to  its  highest  state ; 
and  it  is  low  water  at  the  interval  of  time,  6  hours 
before  or  after  this  period,. when  the  moon  is  in,  or 
near  to,,  either  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon. 
Or,  when  at  high  water  at  any  place,  on  the  meri- 
dian of  90  degrees,  east  or  \yest  pf  that  place  on  the 
earth,  is  low  water..    But,  a  remarkabl^rcumstance 
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is,  that  when  it  is  high  water  at  any  place,  it  is  also 
high  water  at  the  place  where  its  meridian  is  diame- 
trically opposite,  the  cause  of  which  is  derived  from 
another  principle,  different  from  the  moon's  attrac- 
tions in  the  other  case,  and  which  shall  be  explained 
hereafter. 

The  power  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
waters,  somewhat  when  on  ourmeridian,and  an  effect 
oppositely,  also,  then  takes  place.  When  it  acts 
m  conjunction  with  the  moon,  it  produces  a  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  waters,  and  it  is  then  called 
Spring  Tides  :  when  it  acts  in  a  direct  perpendicular 
to  the  moon,  it  tends  to  diminish  her  power,  and 
produce  a  diminished  tide,  called  Neap  Tides : 
hence,  at  the  time  of  new  and  full-moon,  there  must 
be  high  tides,  and  low  tides  at  the  two  quarters,  first 
and  third  of  the  moon.  When  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  the  Syzgies,  or  in  opposition  and  conjunction 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  th^re  is  the  highest 
tides  of  any,  on  account  of  the  sun  being  then  in 
the  equator,  and  the  mpon  in  the  same  situation,  or 
very  near  to  it. 

The  action  of  the  sun  is  judged  to  raise  the  waters 
of  our  seas  about  two  f#et,  and  the  moon  about  nine 
feet;  therefore,  in  joint  action,  the  elevation  will  be 
about  eleven  feet  at  the  spring  tides,  and  when  act-i 
ing  at  right  angles,  be  as  the  other  at  neap  tides, 
about  7  feet,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

'1  he  earth  and  the  moun,  according  to  tlie  laws  of 
gravitation  and  motion,  move  round  their  centre 
of  gravity,  ifhich  centre  ih  srs  much  nearer  to  the 
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i^arth  than  the  moon,  as  the  earth  is  in  bulk  matter 
greater  than  the  moon.  The  earth  is  judged  to  con- 
tain 40  times  as  much  matter  as  the  mooa :;  there* 
fore,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  40  times  nearer  the 
earth  than  the  moon. 

Any  body,  moviBg  with  a  vdocity  round  one  cen- 
tre, acquires  a  forcible  tendency  to  go  off  from  that 
centre,  which  is  called  the  centrifugal  force ^  and  the 
attraction  or  power  that  keeps  it  towards  the  -centre, 
is  called  the  centripetal  force.  As  an  exemplifica- 
tion, let  a  person  whirl  round  a  ball  at  the  «nd  of 
a  string  a  yard  or  two  long^  \^ith  his  hand,  he  will 
be  sensible,  if  he  let  the  cord  go,  that  the  ball,  or 
a  planetary  body,  would  fly  off  from  the  actions  of 
the  centrifugal  force;  but  if  he  held  it  firm,  the  power 
of  his  hand  resembling  the  attractive  or  centripetal 
force,  would  keep  the  body  circulating  in  its  orbit. 
It  is  to  this  cause,  that  philosophers  now  attribute 
the  rise  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
earth  to  where  the  moon  may  be  at  the  same  time ; 
for  that  part  of  the  earth,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
moon,  exacts  a  greater  centrifugal  force  from  its 
centre,  than  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  facing  that  and  the  moon ;  and,  therefore, 
as  that  part  rises  by  th.e  centrifugal  force,  and  those 
opposite  the  moon  by  the  centripetal  force,  or 
jnoon's  attraction,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  time  of  high  water,  at  any  place,  is  not  wheiji 
the  moon  is,  in  the  meridian,  but  is  generally  about 
three  hour^  afterwards ;  the  <»use  given  for  which 
is  as  follows :  Th^  moon,  when  in  the  meridian^  gjr 
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nearest  the  zenith  of  any  place,  tends  to  raise  the 
1  waters  at  that  place  ;  and  this  force  must  evidently 
be  exerted  for  some  time,  before  the  greatest  elevation 
will  take  place  ;  for,  were  the  moon's  attraction  to 
cease  altogether,  when  she  has  passed  the  meridian, 
yet  the  motions  already  communicated  to  the  waters, 
would  cause  them  to  ascend  for  some  time  after- 
wards; and,  therefore,  they  must  be  much  more  dis- 
posed to  ascend,  when  the  attractive  force  is  only  in 
a  small  measure  diminutive* 

Thus  much  may  suffice  to  give  the  young  student 
a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  rationale  of  the 
tides.  They  are  subject  to  much  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  given,  on  account  of  the  various  dis- 
proportions of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  other  local 
circumstances.  To  have  a  fuller  and  more  compre- 
•  hensive  view  of  the  subject,  the  reader  must  consult 
other  larger  and  modern  treatises  on  astronomy  and 
navigation,  where  complete  tables  and  demonstra- 
tions  are  given. 
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ESSAY    IL 


PART  I. 


A  TREATISE 


ON    THE    1}S£    OF    THE 

TERRESTRIAL  AND  CELESTIAL  GLOBES. 


OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  GLOBES  IN  GENERAL,  FOR 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  t>F  AS- 
TRONOMY AND  GEOGRAPHY  ;  AND  PARTICULARLY 
OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GLOBES,  WHEN 
MOUNTED    IN   MY   FATHER'S    MANNER. 


U; 


NX  VERS  A  L  approbation,  the  opinion  of  those 
that  excel  in  science,  and  the  experience  of  those  that 
are  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  artificial 
representations  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  on  the  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  globes,  are  the  instruments  the 
best  adapted  to  conVey  natural  and  genuine  ideas  of 
astronomy  and  geography  to  young  minds. 

This  superiority  they  derive,  principally,  from 
their  form  and  figure,  which  communicates  a  more 
just  idea,  and  gives  a  more  adequate  representation 
of  the  earth  and  heavens,  than  can  be  formed  from 
any  other  fi^re. 
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To  understand  the  nature  of  the  projection  of 
cither  sphere  in  piano,  requires  more  knowledge  of 
geometry^  tlian  is  generally  possessed  by  beginners  ; 
its  principles  are  more  recluse,  and  the  solution  of 
problems  more  obscure** 

The  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  both  in  geometry  and 
astronomy ;  on  it  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  visible  world  depends  ;  but  there  is  no  inven- 
tion that  can  communicate  so  natural  a  representation 
of  this  motion,  as  that  of  a  terrestrial  globe  about  its 
axis.  By  a  celestial  globe,  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavens,  is  always  represented  in  a  natural  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  earth,  of  the  situation  of  different 
places,  and  to  obtain  an  easy  solution  of  the  various 
problems  in  geography,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive 
many  imaginary  circles  delineated  on  its  surface, 
and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each  other*  Now, 
on  a  globe,  these  circles  have  their  true  form  ;  their 
intersections,  and  ir^lative  positions,  are  visible  upon 
the  most  cursory  inspection.  But,  in  projections  of 
the  sphere  in  piano,  the  form  of  these  circles  is  va- 
ried, and  their  nature  changed ;  they  are,  conse- 
quently, but  ill  adapted  to  convey,  to  young^minds^^ 
the  elementary  princijples  of  geography. 

On  a  globe,  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  water 

*  See  Keith's  Introduction  to  Piano  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
*ro.  1810.— Edit. 
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ii  perfectly  natuM  and  continuous^  .fitted  to  convey 
accurate  ideas,  and  leave  permanent  impressions  oa 
the  nv>st  tender  minds ;  whereas,  in  planispheres, 
one-half  of  the  globe  is  separated  and  disjoined  from 
the  other ;  and  those  parts,  which  are  contiguous  on 
a  globe,  are  here  separated  and  thrown  at  a  distance 
from  each  othen  1'he  celestial  globe  has  the  same 
superiority  over  projections  of  the  heavens  in  piano.  * 

The  globe  exhibits  every  thing  in  true  proportion, 
both  of  figure  and  size ;  while,  on  a  planisphere,  the 
reverse  may  often  be  observed* 

Presuming  that  these  reasons  sufficiently  evince 
the  great  advantage  of  globes  over  either  planispheres 
or  maps,  for  obtaining  the  first  principles  of  astrono- 
mical and  geographical  knowledge,  I  proceed  to 
point  out  the  pre-eminence  of  globes,  mounted  in  my 
father's  manner,  over  the  common,  or  rather  the  cdd 
and  Ptolemaic  mode  of  fitting  th^m  up« 

The  great  and  increasing  sale  of  his  globes, 
mounted  in  the  best  manner,  may  be  looked  upon,  at 
least  as  a  proof  of  approbation,  from  numbers ;  to 
this,  I  might  also  add,  the  encouragement  they  have 
received  from  the  principal  tutors  of  both  our  uni- 
versities, the  jmbliq  sanction  of  the  university  of 
JLeyden,  the  many  editions  of  my  father  s  treatises 
on  their  use,  and  its  translation  into  Dutch,  &c.  The 
recommendation  of  Messrs.  Arden^  IValker,  Burton^ 
&c.  public  lecturers  in  natural  philosophy,  might 
also  be  adduced ;  but,  leavii^g  these  considerations, 
J  sljall  proceed  to  enumerate  the  reasons  which  give 
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them,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  preference  over  every 
e&ie.r  kind  of  mounting*. 

'  The  earth,  by  its  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axis,  is 
carried  round  from  west  to  east.  To  represent  this 
real  motion  of  the  earth,  and  to  solve  proWems 
agreeably  thereto,  it  is  necessary  that  the  globe,  in 
the  solution  of  every  problem,  should  be  moved 

•  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Walker^s  Easy.  Introduction  to 
Geography,  in  favour  of  my  father's  globes^  vrill  not,  I  hope,  be 
dceipcd  improper.      ^ 

f' Simplicity  and  perspicuity  should  crer  bc»tadied  by  those  who 
cultivate  the  young  mind ;  and  jarring,  opposing,  or  equi? ocal  ideas 
should  be  avoided  almost  as  much  as  error  or  falsehood.  Our 
globes,  till  of  late  years,  were  cquipt  with  an  hour  circle,  which 
preTented  the  poles  from  sliding  through  the  horizon  ;  hence  their 
Tccti&:ation  was  generally  for  the  place  on  the  earthy  instead  of 
the  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic;  which  put  the  globe  into  so  unna- 
tnral  and  absurd  a  position,  respecting  the  sun,  that  young  people 
were  confounded  when  they  compared  it  with  the  earth'^  positions 
during  its  annual  rotation  round  that  luHiiBary^,  and  considering 
ihe  horizon  as  the  boundary  of  day  and  night.  Being,  therefore, 
sometimes  obliged  to  rectify  for  the  place  on  the  earth,  and  some- 
times for  the  sun's  place  In  the  ecliptic,  the  two  rules  dash  so  un. 
Jhappity  in  the  pupil's  mind,  that  few  remember  a  single  problem  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  end  of  their  tuition.  Giobesi,  therefore, 
with  the  horary  circle,  arp  but  partially  described  in  this  treatise ; 
the  great  intention  of  which  is,  to  make  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  poles  of  a  terrcstri;il  globe,  to  represent  all  the  situa- 
tions the  earth  is  in  to  the  sun,  for  every  day  or  hour  through  the 
year.  The  globes  of  Mr.  Adams  are  the  most  fayonrable  for  the 
sibove  QK)de  ef  rectificatioii  of  any  plates  we  hare  at  present';  and, 
to  make  a  qulesccpt  globe  ta  represent  all  >t)K3  positions  of  one 
revolving  round  the  ^un,  turning  on  aji  inclined  ^x|s,  and  keeping 
that  axis  altogether  parallel  to  itself,  his  globes  are  better  adapted 
than  any,  I  believe,  in  being.'^ 
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£rQm  west  to  east;  and  for  this  purpose^  tliat  llife 
divisions  on  the  lai^e  brass  circle  should  be  on  thatt 
side  which  looks  westward.  Now,  thi^  is  the  ease 
in  my  father's  mode  of  motttiting  the  globes,  and  the 
tutor  can  thereby  explain,  with  ease,  the  ratiohate 
of  .any  problem  to  his  pnpil.  But,  in  the  commoil 
mode  of  mounting,  the  globe  must  be  moved  fronl 
cast  to  westj  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  j 
and,  consequently,  if  the  tutor  endeavours  to  sheHr 
how  things  obtaiii  in  nature,  he  must  make  his  pupil 
unlearn,  in  a  degree,  what  he  has  taught  him,  and*, 
by  abstraction,  reverse  the  method  he  has  iristrticted 
him  to  use;-  a  practice  that  we  hope  will  n6t  bfe 
adopted  by  many. 

The  celestial  globe  being  intended  to  represent  th(^ 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  should  b6  miDved, 
when  used,  from  east  to  west;  ^ 

Of  the  phfeiiomena  to  be  explained  by  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  most' material  ^re  those  which  relat^i 
to  the  changes  in  the  seasons ;  all  the  problems  coiii 
nectfed  with,'  or  depending-  upohj  these  pheriotoen'a; 
are  explained  in  a  clear,  femiliar,  and  naturatfeiari- 
ner,  by  the  ^be^  when  mounted  in  my  rather'ii 
mode  ;  for,  on  rectifying  it  for  any  particular  day  of 
the  month,  it  immediately  exhibits  to  the  pupil  the? 
exact  situatioft  of  the  globe  of  the  eiarth  for  that  day  r' 
and,  while  he  is  soWng  his  problem,  the  reason  ah(f 
foundation  of  it,  presents  itself  to  the  eye  and  urider-^ 
standing.' 

<The  gtebe  may  also  be  placed  with  ease  in  the  po-^ 
sitibn  of  a  right  sphere ;  a  circumstance  exceedingl}^^ 
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uaefol^  and  which  the  old  ccm»tructioii  of  the  globei 
did  not  admit  of. 

By  the  application  of  a  moveable  meridian,  and 
an  artificial  horizon  connected  with  it,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  the  sun,  although  he  be  always  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  appears  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  at  different  altitudes,  and  in  different 
azimuths,  which  cannot  be  so  readily  done  with  the 
common  globes. 

On  the  celestial  globe  there  is  a  moveable  circle  of 
declination,  with  an  artificial  sun. 

Tlic  brass  wires  placed  under  the  globes,  serve  to 
disUnguish,  in  a  natural  and  satisfactory  manner^ 
twilight  from  total  darkness,  and  the  reason  of  the 
length  of  its  duration. 

Xhe  next  point,  wherein  they  materially  difier 
from  other  globes,  is  in  th^  hour  circle.  Now,  it 
inust  be  confessed,  that  to  every  contrivance  that 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  tliere  Is'  some  objec- 
tion ;  and  probably  no  mode  can  be  hit  upon  that 
will  be  perfectly  free^  from  them.  .Thei  method 
adopted  by  my  father,  appears  to  me  the  least  excep- 
tionable, ^d  to  possess  some  advantages  over  every 
other  method  I  am  acquainted  with.  Agreeable 
to  the  opinion  of  the  first  astroaomei*s,  among  others 
of  M.  c2e  la  Lande,  he.  uses  the  equator  for  the  hour 
circle,  not  only  as  the  largest,  kit  also  as  the  most 
natural  circle  that  could  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  by  which,  alone,  the  solution  of  problems 
<:ould  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  As 
on  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  longitude  of  different; 
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plaices  is  reckoned  on,  this  circle  ;  and  on  the  eeles^ 
tial,  the  right  ascension  of  the  stars,  &c.  it  hmU 
liarizes  the  young  .pupil  with  them,  and  dieir  reduc- 
tion to  time.  This  ipethod  does  not,  in  the  leastp 
impede  the  motion  of  the  globe ;  but,  while  it  affords 
an  equal  facility  of  elevating  either  the  north  or 
south  pole,  it  prevents  the  pupil  from  placing  them 
in  a  wrong  position ;  while  the  horary  wire  secures 
the  globe  from  falling  out  of  the  frame. 

Another  circumstance  peculiar  to  these  globes,  is 
the  mode  of  fixing  tlie  compass.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  the  tutor,  who  is  willing  to  give  correct  ideas  to 
his  pupil,  should  always  make  him  keep  the  globes 
with  the  north  pole  directed  towards  the  north  pole 
of  the  heavens,  and  that,  both  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  the  explanation  of  plienomena.  By 
means  of  the  compass,  the  ttrrestrial  globe  is  made 
to  supply  the  pvu*pose  of  a  tellurian,  when  such  an 
instrument  is  not  at  hand.  I  cannot  terminate  this 
paragraph,  without  testifying  my  disapprobation  of 
a  mode  adopted  by  some,  of  making  the  globe 
turn  round  upon  a  pin  in  tlie  pillar  on  which  it  is  . 
supported ;  a  mode  that,  while  it  can  give  littte 
relief  to  indolence,  is  less  firm  in  its  construction, 
land  tends  to  introduce  much  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

In  order  to  prevent  that  confusion  and  perplexity, 
which  necessarily  a,rise8  in   a  young  mind,  when 
names  ar^  made  use  of  which  do  not  properly  cha*  , 
racterize  the  subject,  my  father  found  it  necessary, 
withJVIn  HutchinSy  to  texsm  that  bro^d  wooden  cir? 
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cle,  which  supports  the  globe,  and  on  which  the  sigits 
of  the  echptic,  and  the  days  of  the  month,  are  en- 
graved, the  broad  paper  circle,  instead,  of  horizon, 
by*^  which  it  had  been  heretofore  denominated.  The 
propriety  of  this  change,  will  be  evident  to  all  those 
who  consider,  thait  this  circle,  in  somie  cases,  repre- 
sents that  which  dividies  light  from  darkness;  in 
others,  the  hori25on,  and,  sometimes^ .  the  ecliptic. 
For  similar  reasons,  he  was  induced  to  call  the  brazen 
circle,  in  which  the  globes  are  suspended,  the  ^^rowg* 
.brass  circle. 

In  a  word,  many  operations  may  be  performed  by 
these  globes,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  those 
mounted  in  the  common  manner ;  while  all  that  they 
can  solve  may  be  performed  by  these,  and  that  with 
a  greater  degree  of  perspicuity ;  and  many  problems 
may  be  performed  by  these,  at  one  view,  which,  on 
the  other  globes,  require  successive  operations. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  their  superiority,  the  dif- 
ference in  price  may  make  some  persons  prefer  the 
old  construction,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  them, 
that  they  may  have  my  father^ s  globes  mounted  in 
the  old  manner  J  at  the  usual  prices*. 

*  Our  late  authot^s  recommendation  and  arguments  herein  given, 
in  favour  of  his  father's  globes,  cannot  now  be  fully  admitted. 
There  always  have  been  some  few  inconveniences  attendine:  his 
moie  of  mounting,  which  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  here.  Globes 
being  machines  of  illustration  and  exemplificatron  only,  and  not 
designed  for  accurate  calculation,  I  have  always  adopted  and  ad- 
vised that  mode  of  construction,  which  is  the  most  simple  and 
perspicuous  to  the  beginner,   in  the  solving  of  (he  problems; 
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I  therefore  think  it  Yery  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  there 
ivere  lately  completed,  new  sets  of  plates  for  18  and  12-inch 
globes,  under  the  title  of  the  NEW  BRITISH  GLOBES.  It  is 
now  more  than  40  years  since  the  plates  for  the  17-inch  oiSenex*Sy 
and  the  18-inch  oi  Adam^s^  were  engraved;  and  the  important 
discoveries,  both  geographical  and  astronomical,  that  have  recently 
been  made,  have  afforded  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  ren- 

I 

der  the  above  new  globes  the  most  complete  of  any  extant.  On 
the  terrestrial  are  inserted  all  the  latest  communications  and  places, 
from  authentic  observations,  and  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Arrozosmiih;  and,  on '  the  celestial,  are  placed  near  6000  stars, 
clusters,  planetary  nebulae,  &c.  from  the  latest  observations  of  Dr. 
Maskelyne^  Dr.  Ilerschel^  &c.  as  computed  by  me  for  the  year 
1801,  so  that  these  globes  may  be  considered  as  properly  adapted 
for  the  present  century,  and  to  supersede  all  former  globes. . .  Edit. 
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ESSAY   II. 

PART  II. 


CONTAININC 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GIjDBES 

,  MOUNTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER; 

TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  PRELIMINARY   DEFINITIONS. 


DEriNlTIONS, 

J3EFORE  we  begin  to  'describe  the  globes,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  properties  of  a 
circle,  of  which  a  globe  may  be  said  to  be  constituted. 

A  line  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point. 

Let  there  be  supposed  two  points^  the  one  move- 
able,  the  other  fixed. 

If  the  moveable  point  be  made  to  move  directly 
towards  the  fixed  point,  it  will  generate  in  its  mp* 
tion  a  straight  line. 

If  a  moveable  point  be  carried  round  a  fixed  point, 
keeping  always  the  same  distance  from  it,  it  will 
generate  a  circle^  or  some  part  of  a  circle,  and  the 
fixed  point  will  be  the  centre  of  that  circle. 

All  straight  lines,  going  from  the  centre  of  the 

circumference  of  a  circle,  are  equal. 

< 
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.  Evety  straight  line  that  passes  through  the  centre 
of  a  globe^  and  is  terminated  at  both  ends  by  its  sur- 
face, is  called  a  diameter. 

llie  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  its  poles. 

If  the  circumference  of  a  semicircle  be  turned 
round  its  diametei;,  as  on  an  axis>  it  will  generate  a 
globe,  or  sphere. 

The  centre  of  the  semicircle  Will  be  the  centre 
of  the  globe ;  and  as  all  points  of  the  generating 
semicircle  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  centre^ 
so  all  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  generated 
sphere  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  centre. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   GLOBES. 

There  are  two  artificial  globes.  On  the  surface 
of  one  of  them  the  heavens  are  delineated  ;\this  is 
called  ibe  celestial  globe.  The  other^  on  whiqh  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  described^  is  called  the  ferv 
restrial  globe. 

fig.  2,  plate  l6y  represents  the  celestial,  Jig.  1, 
plate  1 6y  the  terrestrial  globe,  as  mounted  in  mv 
father^s  manner. 

Inf  using  the  celestial  globe^  we  are  to  considtr 
ourselves  as.  at  the  centre. 

Ill '  using  the  terr^trial  globe,  we  are  to  supposi^ 
•urselves  on  some  point  of  its  surface. 

The  motion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  f^rtecnts  the 

real  motion  c^  the  earth. 
The  motion  of  the  celestial  globe  reptesents  the 

apparent  motion  of  the  heavens. 
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The  motion,  therefore,  of  the  celestial  globe,  is  u 
motion  from  east  to  west. 

But  the  motion  of  the  teiTestrial  globe  is  a  motion 
from  west  to  east. 

On  the  surface  of  each  globe  several  circles  are  de- 
scribed, to  every  one  of  which  may  be  applied  what 
bas  been  said  of  circles  in  page  194> 

The  centre  of  some  of  these  circles  is  the  satiie 
with  the  centre  of  the  globe ;  these  are,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  great  circles. 

Of  these  great  circles,  some  arc  graduated. 

The  graduated  circles  are  divided  into  360"^,  or 
equal  parts,  90  of  which  make  a  quarter  of  a  circle, 
or  a  quadrant. 

Those  circles,  whose  centres  do  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe,  are  called  /e.5f*er  circles. 

The  globes  are  each  of  them  suspended  at  the 
poles,  in  a  strong  brass  circle,  NZ^S,  and  turn 
therein  upon  two  iron  pins,  which  ar^.  the  axis  of 
the  globe;  they  have  each  a  thin  brass  'semicircle 
NHS,  moveable  about  these  poles,  with  a  small  thin 
circle  H  sliding  thereon  :  it  is  quadrated  each  way 
to  90^*5  from  the  equator  to  either  pole. 

On  the  terrestrial  globe,  this  semicircle  is  a  wove-* 
able  meridian.     Its  small  sliding  circle,  which  is 
divided  into  a  few  of  the  points  of  the  mariner's 
.  compass,  is  called  a  terrestrial^  or  uisihle  horizon. 

On  the  celestial  globe,  this  semicircle  is  a  Vfiove-' 
,  able  circle  of  declination^  and  its  small  brass  circle 
an  artificial  sun,  or  planfet. 

'    Each  globe  has  a  brass  wire  circle,  TWY,  placed 
at  the  limits  of  the  crepuscutura,  or  twilight,  which^ 
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togethei?  Uith  the  globe,  is  mounted  in  a  wo6den 
frame.  The  upper  part,  BC,  is  covered  witlx  •  a 
broad  paper  circle,  whose  plane  divides  the  globe 
into  two  hemispheres;  and  the  wliole  is  supported  by 
a  neat  pillar  and  claw,  with  a  magnetic  needle  in  a 
compass-box  marked  M,  to  set  the  axes  of  the  globes 
duly  north  and  south. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CIRCLES  DESCRIBED  ON  THE 
BROAD  PAPER  CIRCLE  BC  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  A 
GENERAL   ACCOUNT   OF    ITS    USES. 

It  contains  four  concentric  circular  spaces,  the 
innermost  of  which  is  divided  into  36o\  and  num^ 
bered  into  four  quadrants,  beginning  at  the  east  and 
west  points,  and  proceeding  each  way  to  QO^y  at  the 
north  and  south  points :  these  are  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  horizon*    The  second  circular  space 
contains,  at  equal  distances^  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  mariner's  compass.     Another  circular  ^pac^ 
is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts^  representing  thfi 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  these  are  again  sub- 
divided into  30  degrees  each,  between  which  ^e 
engraved  their  names  and  characters.     This  space  is 
connected^  with  a  fourth,  which  contains  the  ca^ 
lendar  of  the  months  and  days ;  each  day,  on  the 
eighteen-inch  globes  being  divided  into  four  parts^ 
expressing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  r^koning ;  by  which  means 
the  sun  s  place  is  very  neariy  obtained  for  the  com-- 
mon  years  after  bissextile,  and  the  intercalary  day  i^ 
inserted  without  confusion. 
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In  all  positions  of  the  celestial  globe,  this  broad 
paper  circle  represents  the  plane  of  the  horizon^  and 
distinguishes  the  visible  from  the  invisible  part  of 
the  heavens ;  but  in  the  terrestrial  glohe^  it  is  ap^ 
plied  to  three  different  tises. 

1 .  To  distinguish  the  points  of  the  horizon.  In 
this  case,  it  represents  the  rational  horizon  of  any 
place. 

2.  It  is  used  to  represent  the  circle  of  illumino^ionj  ' 
or  that  circle  whiph  sepftrates  d^y  fron^  night. 

3.  It  occasionally  represents  the  ecliptic. 

Of  the  strong  brass  circle  NuEZS.  One  side  of 
this  strong  brass  circle  is  graduated  into  four  qua- 
drants, each  containing  90  degrees. 

The  numbers  on  two  of  these  quadrants  increase 
from  the  equator  towards  the^  poles ;  the  other  two 
increase  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Two  of  the  quadrants  are  numbered  from  the 
equator,  to  show  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the 
globe  from  the  equator.  The  other  two  are  num- 
bered from  the  poles,  for  the  more  ready  setting  the 
globe  to  the  latitude  of  any  place. 

The  strong  brass  circle  of  the  celestial  globe  is 
called  the  meridian,  because  the  centre  of  the  sun 
comes  directly  under  it  at  noon. 

But  as  there  are  other  circles  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  which  are  called  meridians,  we  chuse  to  deno- 
minate this  the  stHmg  brass  circle^  or  meridian. 

The  graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass  circle,  that 
belongs  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  shoulfl  fece  the  west. 
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The  graduated  side  of  the  strong  brazen  meridian 
of  the  celestial  globe^  ^should  &ce  the  east. 

On  the  strong  brass  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
and  at  about  23?  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  north 
pole^  the  days  of  each  month  are  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 

Of  tli/e  Horary  Circles,  and  their  Indices.  When 
the  globes  are  mounted  in  my  father's  manner,  we 
use  the  equator  as  the  hour  circle ;  because  it  is  not 
only  the  most  natural,  but  also  the  largest  circle  that 
can  be  applied  for  that  purpose. 

To  make  this  circle  answer  the  purpose,  a  serni-^ 
circular  wire  is  placed  over  it,  carrying  two  indices^ 
t^ne  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
strong  brass  circle. 

As  the  equator  is  divided  into  36o°,  or  34  hours, 
the  time  of  one  entire  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  hea- 
vens, the  indices  will  shew  in  what  spaqe  of  time  ^ny 
part  of  such  revolution  is  made  among  the  hours 
which  are  graduated  below  th^  degrees  of  the  equator 
on  either  globe. 

As  the  motion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  is  from  west 
to  east,  the  horary  numbers  increase  according  to 
the  directioji  of  that  motion :  on  the  celestial  globe 
they  increase  froni  the  east  to  the  west. 

Of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude ,  TsK^Jign  1.  This 
is  a  thin,  narrow,  flexible  slip  of  brass,  that  will  bend 
to  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  it  has  a  nut,  with  a  fidu- 
cial line  upon  it,  which  may  be  readily  (ipplied  to 
the  divisions  on  the  strong  brass  meridian  of  either 
globe.     One  edge  of  the  quadrant  l^  divided  into 
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90  degrees,  and  the  divisions  are.  continued  to  18 
degrees  below  the  horizon. 

OF    SOME     OF    TH£    CIRCJLES    THAT    ARE    DESCRIBED 
UPON   THE    SURFACE   OF   EACH    GLOBE. 

We  may  suppose  as  many  circles  to  be  described 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  we  please,  and  con- 
ceive them  to  be  extended  to  the  sphere  of  the  hea- 
vens, marking  thereon  concentric  circles  :  for  as  we 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  place  from 
another,  to  appropriate  names  to  them,  so  are  we 
obliged  to  use  different  circles  on  the  globes,  to 
distinguish  the  parts,  and  their  several  relations  to 
each  other. 

,  Of  the. Equator f  or  Equinoctial.  This  circle  goes 
round  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the 
two  poles,  from  which  it  always  keeps  at  the  same 
distance ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  every  where  90 
degrees  distant  from  each  pole,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
boundary,  separating  the  northern  frow  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  hence,  it  is  frequently  calkd  the  line  by 
sailors ;  and  when  they  sail  over  it,  they  are  said  to 
cross  the  line. 

It  is  that  circle  in  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun 
appears  to  move  on  those  two  daj-s,  the  one  in  the 
spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  ap  equal  length  all  over  the  world ;  and 
hence,  on  the  celestial  globe,  it  is  generally  called  the 
e,qi{inoctiaL 

Jt  is  gradu&ted  intp  ^0  degrees,     Upon  the  ter- 
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restriaj  glohi^  the  numbers  inqireasi^  from  the  -meri- 
diaa  of  London  westward/  and  proceed  quite  round 
to  360.  They  are  also  numbered  from  the  same 
meridian  eastward,  by  an  upper  row  of  figures,  to 
accommodate  those  who.  use  the  English  tables  of 
latitude  and  longitude. 

On  the  celestial  globe,  the  equatorial  degrees  are 
numbered  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  eastward,  to 
360  degrees.    . 

Under  the  degrees  on  either  globe  is  graduated  ,a 
icircle  of  hours  and  minutes.  On  the  celestial  ^obe 
the  hours  increase  eastward,  from  Aries  to  XH  at 
Libra,  where  they  begin  again  in  the  same  direction, 
gind  proceed  to  XII  at  Aries.  .But  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  the  horary  numbers  incresiase  by  twice  twelve 
hours  westward  from  the  meridian  of  Loudon  to  the 
same  again. 

In  turning  the  globe  about,  the  equator  keeps 
always  under  one  point  of  the  strong  brass  meridian^ 
from  which  point  the  degrees  on  the  said  circle  are 
numbered  both  wavs. 

Of  the  Ecliptic.  The  graduated  circle  which 
crosses  the  equator  obliquely,  forming  with  it  ai3 
angle  of  about  23 1  degrees,  is  called  the  ecliptic. 

This  circle  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  contains  thirty  degrees.  The  beginning  of 
each  of  these  thirty  4egrees  is  marked  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  sun  appears  always  in  this  circle;  he  advances 
therein  every  day  nearly  a  degree,  and  goes  through 
it  exactly  in  a  year. 
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The  points  where  this  circle  crosses  the  equator 
are  called  the  equinoctial  points.  The  one  is  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  the  other  at  the  beginning  of 
Libra. 

The  commencement  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are 
called  the  sobtitial  points. 

The  twelve  signs,  and  their  degrees,  are  laid  down 
on  the  terrestrial  globe;  but  upon  the  celestial  globe, 
the  days  of  each  month  are  graduated  just  under 
the  ecliptiCf 

The  ecliptic  belongs  principally  to  the  celestial 
-globe. 

The  time,  or  motions  ip  degrees,  pointed  out  on 
the  equator,  by  means  of  the  seniicirculatr  wires  iEO, 
with  two  points  O,  that  are  to  be  occasionally  slid 
on- these  two  wires,  at  the  minute  of  the  hour,  or  th?! 
!*?g.«e  given. 
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JERIDIANS  are  circular  lines,  goii^  over  the 
earth's  surface,  from  oae  pole  to  the  other,  and 
crossing  the  equator  at  right  angles. 

Whatever  places  these  circular  lines  pass  through, 
in  going  irom  pole  to  pole,  they  are  the  meridians  of 
^hose  places. 

There  are  no  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
through  which  meridians  may  not  be  conceived  to 
pass.  Every  place,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have  a 
meridian  line  passing  over  its  2enith  from  north  to 
^outh,  and  going  through  the  poles  of  the  w<>rld; 

Thus^  the  meridian  of  Paris  id  one  meridian ;  the 
meridian  of  LiOT^don  is  another.  This  variety  of 
meridians  is  si^tis&ctorily  represented  on  the  globe, 
by  the  moveable  iperidian,  which  may  be  set  to  every 
individual  point  of  \he  equator,  and  put  directly 
PY^T  any  particular  place.   . 
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Whensoever  we  move  towards  the  east  or  west,  we 
change  our  meridian;  but  we  do  not  change  our 
meridian  if  we  move:4w€ctiy  to  the  north  or  south. 

The  moveable  meridian  shews  that  the  poles  of  the 
earth  divide  every  meridian  into  two  semicircles,  one 
of  which  passes  through  the  place  whose  meridian  it 
is,  the  other  through  a  point  cm  the  earth,  opposite 
to  that  place.  ^ 

Hence  it  is,  that  writers  in  geography  and  astro- 
nomy generally  mean  b^  the  meridian  of  any  place^ 
the  semicircle  which  passes  through  that  place ; 
thefee,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  geographical 
meridians.  ■   '^  ^  ^  ' 

All  places  lying  under  the  same  semicircle,  are 
said  to  have  the  same  meridian  ;  and  the  semicircle 
opposite  to  it,  is  called  the  opposite  itieridiin^  W 
sometimes  the  opposite  part  of  the  meridian. 

From  the  foregoing  definitions,  it  k%  ctear  that  the 
meridian  of  any  place  is  immoveaWy  fixed  to  that 
place,  and  is  carried  rourid  along  with  it  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe,  .      ;       > 

When  the  meridian  of  any  place  is  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  brotight  to  point- at  the  sun,  it  is 
noon^  or  mid- day,  at  that  place.        ' '  ' 
'  The  plane  of  the  meridian  of  any  pitce.maybe  ima- 
gined  to  be  extended  to  thfe  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
When^  by  the  mcrtion  of  the  earth,  the  plane  of 
a-  meridian  comes  to'^ny  point  in  the  heavens,  as  th« ' 
sun,  moon^  &c.  that  point,  &c.  is  then  said  to  come ' 
to  the  meridian.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  generally 
uie  the  expression  of  ihe  sun  dr  stars  oomijig  to,  or 
passing  over  the  meridian^ 
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The  time  which  elapses  between  the  noon  of  any 
6nc  dvy,  in  a  given  place,  and  the  noon  of  the  day 
foUowiifig  in  the  sain^  place,  is  called  a  natural  day^ 

All  places  which  lie  under  the  same  meridian,  have  ' 
their  noon,  and  every  other  hour  of  the  natural  day,, 
at  the  same  time,     Tlius,  when  it  is  one  in  the  after- 
noon at  London,  it  is  also  one  in  the  afternoon  at 
every  place  under  the  meridian  of  London. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  any  point, 
there  must  first  be  a  settled  part  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face, from  which  to  measure;  and  as  the  point  to 
be  ascertained  may  lie  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, "and  as  this  surface  is  spherical,  the  place  from 
whence  we  measure  must  be  a  circle.  It  would  be 
necessary,  however,  to  establish  two  such  circles ; 
one  to  know  how  far  any  place  may  be  east  or  west 
of  another,  the  second  to  know  its  distance  north  or 
south  of  the  given  point,  and  thus  determine  its 
precise  situation. 

Hence,  it  has  been  customary  for  geographers 
to  fix  upon  the  meridian  of  some  remarkable  place, 
as  a  first  meridian^  or  standard ;  and,  to  reckon  the 
distance  of  any  place  to  the  east  or  west,  or  its  lon- 
gitude, by  its  first  distance  from  the  first  meridian. 

On  English  globes^  this  first  meridian  is  made  to 
pass  through  London.  The  position  of  this  first 
meridian  is  arbitrary,  because  on  a  globe,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  neither  banning  nor  end.  The 
first  person,  (whose  works,  at  least,  are  come  dowa 
to  us)  who  computed  the  distance  of  places  by  lon- 
gitudes and  latitudes,  was  Ptolemy,  about  the  year 
after  Christ  140. 
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The  hngUude  of  any  place  is  its  distance  fix>m  tlie 
first  meridian^  measured  by  degrees  on  the  equater. 

To  find  the  longitude  of  a  place^  is  to  find  what 
degree  on  the  equator  the  meridian  of  that  place 


All  places  that  lie  under  the  same  meridian^  are 
«aid  to  have  the  same  longitude ;  ail  places  that  lie 
under  dififerent  meridians^  are  said  to  have  dififerent 
longitudes ;  this  difference  may  be  east  or  west,  and^ 
consequently^  the  diflference  of  longitude  between 
any  two  places^  is  the  distance  of  their  meridians 
from  each  other,  measured  on  the  equator. 

Thus^  if  the  meridian  of  any  place  cuts  the  equa*'* 
*  tor  in  a  point,  which  is  fifteen  degrees  east  from  that 
point,  where  the  meridian  of  London  cuts  the  equa- 
tor^ that  place  is  said  to  differ  from  London  in  lon- 
gitude 15  degrees  eastward. 

Upon  the  terrestrial  globe,  there  are  24  meridians, 
dividing  the  equator  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are 
the  hour  circles  of  the  places  through  which  theyf 
pass. 

The  distance  of  these  meridians  from  each  other 
is  15  degrees,  or  the  24th  part  of  36o  degrees;  thus, 
1 5  degrees  is  equal  to  6ne  hour. 

By  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  plane  of  every 

meridian  points  at  the  sun,  one  hour  after  that  me- 

ridian  which  is  next  to  it  eastward  ;  and  thus  they 

•  successively  point  at  the  sun  every  hour,  so  that  the 

planes  of  the  24  meridian  semicircles  being  extended^ 

'  pass  through  the  sun  in  a  natural  day. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  the  plane  of  the  strong 
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brass  meridian  to  coincide  with  the  sun,  bring  Lon* 
don  to  this  meridian,  and  then  move  the  ^obe 
round,  and  you  will  find  t^iese  34  meridians  sue* 
tessively  pass  under  th^  strong  brass  meridian,  at 
one  hour^s  distance  from  each  other ;  till  in  24  hours 
the  earth  will  return  to  the  same  situation,  and  the 
meridian  of  London  will  again  coincide  with  the 
strong  brass  circle. 

By  passing  the  globe  round,  as  in  the  for^oingf 
article,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  pupil,  that  if  one 
of  these  meridians,  fifteen  degrees  east  of  Londoun 
comes  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  or  pcmits  at  the 
sjsun  one  hour  sooner  than  the  meridian  of  London^ 
a  meridian  that  is  30  degrees  east,  comes  two  hour*s 
sooner,  and  so  on ;  and,  consequently,  they  will 
have  noon,  and  every  other  hour,  00  much  sooner 
than  at  London  ;  while  those^  whose  meridian  is  1 5 
degrees  westward  from  London,  will  have  noon,  and 
every  other  hour  of  the  day,  pne  hour  later  than  at 
London,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
of  longitude.  These  definitions  being  well  under- 
stood^ the  pupil  will  be  prepared  not  only  to  solve, 
but  see  the  rationale  of  the  following  problems. 

Problem  l,  Tojind  the  longitude  of  any  place  on 

the  globe. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  sblving  this 
problem,  if  he  recollects  the  definition  we  have 
given  of  the  word  longitude,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
distance  of  any  place  from  t^e  first  meridian  meai- 
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sored  on  t"he  equator.  "iTherefore,  '  either  set  the 
moveable  median  to  th6  pletce,  or  bring  the  place 
under  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  that  degree 
of  the  equator,  which  is  cut  by  either  of  the  brazen 
meridians,  is  the  longitude  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
or  the  hour  and  minrite  of  its  longittwie,  expressed 
in  time. 

As  the  given  place  may  lie  either  east  or  west  of 
the  first  meridian,  the  longitude  may  ht  expressed 
accordingly. 

It  appears  most  natural  to  reckon  the  longitude 
always  westward  from  the  first  meridian  ;  but  it  is 
customary  to  reckon  one-Jialf  round  the  globe  east- 
ward, the  other  half  westward  from  the  first  meri- 
dian. To  accommodate  those  who  may  prefer  either 
of  these  plans,  there  are  two  sets  of  numbers  on  our 
globes :  the  numbers  nearest  the  equator  increase 
westward,  from  the  meridian  of  London,  quite  round 
the  globe  to  36o^,  over  which  another  set  of  numbers 
Is  engraved,  which  increase  the  contrary  way;  so 
that  the  longitude  may  be  reckoned  upon  the  equa- 
tor, either  east  or  west. 

JSxample.  Bring  Boston,  in  New  England,  to  the 
graduated  edge  of  either  the  strong  brass,  or  of  the 
moveable  meridian,  and  you  will  find  its.  longitude  in 
degrees  to  be  70^,  or  4  hours  42  minutes  in  time ; 
Rome,  1 2^  degrees  east,  or  50  minutes  in  time ; 
Charles-Town,  North-America,  is  79  degrees  50 
minutes  west. 


I 

I 
t  _ 

Problem  ii.    To  find  the  difference  of  longitude 

between  any  two  place^. 

If  the  pupil  understands  what  is  meant  by  the  dif- 

r'  ' 

ference  of  longitude^  the  rule  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  will  naturally  occur  to  his  mind.  Now  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places' is 
the  quantity  of  an  angle  (at  the  pole)  n\ade  by  the 
meridians  of  those  places  measured  on  the  equator. 
To  express  this  angle  upon  the  globe,  bring  the 
moveable  meridian  to  one  of  the  places,  and  the  other 
place  under  the  strong  brass  circle,  and  the  required 
angle,  is  contained  between  these  two  meridians^ 
the  measure  or  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  countjed  on 
the  equator.  ' 

Example.  I  find  the  longitude  of  Rome  to  be 
1 2^  east,  that  of  Constantinople  to  be  29 ;  the  dif- 
ference is  17t  degrees.  Again,  I  find  Jerusalem  has 
35  degrees  25  minutes  east  longitude  from  London; 
and  Pekin  in  China,  II6  degrees  52  minutes  east 
longitude ;  the  difference  is  81  degrees  27  minutes  ;n 
that  is,  Pekin  is  81  degrees  27  minutes  east  longi- 
tude from  Jerusalem ;  or  Jerusalem  is  8 1  degrees 
27  minutes  west  longitude  from  Pekin. 

If  one  place  is  east,  and  the  other  west  of  the 
first  meridian,  either  find  the  longitude  of  both 
places  westward,  by  that  set  of  numbers  which  in- 
crease westward  from  the  meridian  of  London  to 
360  degrees ;  and  the  difference  between  the  number 
thus  found,  is  the  answer  to  th^  question :  or,  add 
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the  cast  and  west  longitudes,  and  the  sum  is  the'dif- 
ference  of  longitude  ;  thus  the  longitude  of  Rome  is 
1 2  degrees  30  minutes  east  of  Charles-Town,  79  de- 
grees 50  minutes  west;  their  sum,  91  degrees  20 
minutes,  is  the  difference  required. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  differ^ 
ence  in  time  is  the  same  with  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude; consequently,  that  some  of  the  following 
problems  are  only  particular  cases  of  this  problem, 
or  readier  modes  of  computing  this  difference. 

Problem  in.  To  Jind  all  those  places  where  it 
is  noon,  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  given 
place. 

General  rule*  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brass 
meridian,  and  set  the  inctex  to^the  uppermost  XII ; 
then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given 
howr,  and  it  will  be  noon  to  all  the  places  under  the 
meridian. 

As  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  from  west 
to  east,  it  is  plain  that  all  places  which  are  to  the 
east  of  any  meridian,  must  necessarily  pass  by  the 
sun  befoi-e  a  meridian,  which  is  to  the  west,  can  ar- 
rive at  it. 

N.  B.  As  in  my  father*s  globes,  the  XII,  or  first 
meridian,  piisses  through  London,  you  have  only  to 
bring  the  given  hour  to  the  east  of  London,  if  in  the 
morning,  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  all  those  places 
which  are  under  it,  will  have  noon  at  the  given  hour; 
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but,  bring  the  given  hour  westward  of  Londoh^  if  it 
be  in  the  aftemogn.  ' 

When  it  is  4  hours  50  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
at  Paris,  it  is  noon  at  New  Britain,  New  England, 
St.  Domingo,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  ChiH,  and  Terra 
del  Fuego* 

"When  it  is  7  hours  50  minutes  in  the  morning  at 

Ispahan,  it  is  nbon  at  the  middle  of  Siberia,  Chinese 

Tartary,  China,  Borneo. 

r 

Problem  IV.  0hen  it  is  noon  at  any  place,  to  find 
what  hour  of  the  day  it  is  at  any  other  place. 

Rule,  Bring  the  place  at  which  it  is  noon  to  the 
strong  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  hour  index  to 
the  uppermost  XII,  and  then  turn  the  globe  about 
till  the  other  place  comes  under  the  strong  brass 
meridian,  and  the  hour  index  will  shew  upoa  the 
equator  the  required  hour.  If  to  the  eastward  of 
the  place  where  it  is  noon,  the  hour  found  will  be  in 
the  afternoon  ;  if  to  the  westward,  it  will  be  in  the 
forenoon. 

Thus,  when  it  is  noon  at  London,  it  is  60  minuteis 
past  XII  at  Rome;  32  minutes  past  VII  in  the  even- 
ing at  Canton,  in  China;  15  minutes  past  VII  ii\ 
the  morning  at  Quebec,  in  Canada. 

Problem  v.  The  hour  being  given  at  any  place ,  ta 
'  tell  what  hour  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Rule.  Bring  the  place  where  the  time  is  required 

o-  2       - 
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under  the  strong  brass  meridian^  set  the  hour  ind^x 
,  to  the  given  time,  then  turn  the  globe,  tiH  ttie  other 
place  is  under  the  brass  meridian,  and  the  horary 
index  will  point  to  the  hour  required. 

Thus,  suppose  we  are  at  London  at  IX  o'^clock  in 
the  morning,  what  is  the  time  at  Canton,  in  China? 
Answer,  31  minuses  past  IV  in  the  afternoon.  When 
it  is  IX  in  the  evenmg  at  London,  it  is  about 
15  minutes  past  IV  in  the  afternoon  at  Quebec,  in 
Canada. 

Thus,  also,  when  it  is  III  in  the  afternoon  at 
London,  it  is  18  minutes  past  X  in  the  forenoon 
at  Boston.  When  it  is  VI  in  the  morning  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  7  minutes  after  midnight 
at  Quebec. 

OF   LATITUDE. 

I  have  always  observed,  that  the  equator  divides^ 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  the  northern  and 

the  southern. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  the 
equator  towards  the  north  or  south  pole,  measured 
by  degrees  upon  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

All  places,  therefore,  that  lie  under  the  equator^^ 
are  said  to  have  no  latitude. 

All  other  places  upon  the  earth,  are  said  to  be  in 
ii6rtji  or  siouth  latitude,  as  they  are  situated  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  equator ;  and  the  latitude 
of  any  place  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  it  is 
further  from,  or  nearer  to  the  equator. 
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Lines,  wbieb  keep  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other,  are  called  parallels. 

If  a  circle,  or  circular  line,  be  conceived  keepiug 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  it  yn\\  be  a 
parallel  to  the  equator^ 

Circles  of  this  kind  ai«  commonly  diuwn  on  the 
terrestrial  globe,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator. 

A  circle  of  this  kind,  at  10  degrees  from  the  equa^ 
tojy  is  called  a  parallel  of  10  degrees. 

WheQ  ahy^uch  parallel  passes  through  two  places,  x 
on  the  gIobe*B  surface,  those  two  places  have  the  same 
latitude. 

Hen^e,  parallels  to  the  equator  are  c^Ied  parallels 
&f  latitude/ 

TThere  are  f^ur  principal  lesser  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator,  which  divide  the  globe  into  five  unequal 
parts,  called  zones ^ 

The,  circle  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  is 
called  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  it  just  touches  the  north 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  shews  the  path  the  sua 
appears  to  describe,  the  longest  day  in  summer. 

)That  whieh  is  on  the  south  side  ot  the  equator 
is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  it  just  touches 
the  south  part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  shews  the  path 
the  sun  appears  to  dies^nbe^  the  shortest  day  ia 
winter.  '  . 

The  space  between  these  two  tropics,  which  con- 
tains about  47  degrees,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  torrid  zone. 

The  two  polar  circles  are  placed  at  the  same  dis- 
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tance  from  the  poles^  that  the  two  tropics  are  from 
the  equator. 

One  of  these  is  called  the  northern^  the  other  the 
southern  polar  circle. 

Tliese  include  23  t  degrees  on  each  side  of  their 
res|:ective  poles;  and,  consequently,  contain  47 
degrees,  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  included 
between  the  tropics. 

The  space  contained  within  the  northern  polar 
circle  was,  by  the  ancients,  called  the  fwrth  Jrigid 
xone ;  and  that  within  the  southern  pglar  circle,  the 
south  frigid  zone. 

The  spaces  between  either  polar  circle,  and  its 
nearest  tropic,  which  contain  about  43  degrees  each, 
were  called  by  the  ancients  the  two  temperate  zones. 

Problem  vi.   Tojind  the  latitude  of  any  place: 

If  thd  pupil  comprehends  the  foregoir^  definition, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  this  and 
some  of  the  following  problems. 

Rule.  Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  the 
jstrong  brass  meridian,  and  the  degree  whidh  is  over 
it  is  the  latitude.  Thus,  London  will  be  found  to 
have  51  degrees  30  minuteti  worth  latitude;  Con- 
stantinople, 4 1  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope^  34  degrees  south  latitude. 


•  • 
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Problem  vn.     7b  find  all  time  places  which' 
have  the  same  latitude  with  any  given  place. 

Suppose  the  given  place  to  be  London  ;  turn  the 
globe  round;  aqd  ^U  those  places  which  pass  under 
tjie  san>e  poiiit  of  the  strong  brass  meridian,  are  \n  \ 
the  same  latitude. 


Problem  viti.  To  find  the  difference  of  latitude 
between  two  places. 

Rule.  If  the  placps  be  in  the  same  hepiisphere, 
bring  each  of  ;them  to  the  meridian^^  and  subtract  the 
latitude  of  one  from  the  other.  If  they  are  in  diffe- 
rent hemispheres,  add  th^  latitude  of  one  to  that  of 
the  other. 

ExampU.  The  latitude  of  London  is  51  degrees 
32  minut^s^  that  pf  Cpnstantinople  41  4egrees ;  their 
diflferei>qe!,  is  10  degrees  32  minut€;3.  The  difference 
'  between  London,  51  degrees  32  minutes  north,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  34  degrees  souths  is  84 
degrees  32  minutes* 

Problem  ix.  Tlie  latitude  and  longitude  oj 
anyplace  being  hnown^  to  find  that  place  upon  the 
globe. 

Rule.  Seek  for  the  given  longitude  in  the  equator, 
and  bring  the  moveable  meridian  to  that  point ;  then 
count  frpm  the  equator  on  the  meridian  the  d^ee 
of  latitude  either  toward?  the  Qprth  of  ^puth*  piple^^ 
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and  bring  the  artificial  horizon  to  that  degree^  and 
the  intersection  of  its  edge  with  the  meridian  is  the 
situation  required. 

By  this  problem,  any  place  not  represented  on  the 
globe  may  be  laid  down  thereon,  and  it  may  be  seen 
where  a  ship  is,  when  its  latitude  and  longitude  are 
known. 

Example.  The  latitude  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia,  is 
38  degrees  28  minutes  north ;  its  longitude  2^  de- 
degrees  30  minutes  east  of  London  ;  therefore,  bring 
27  degrees  30  minutes  counted  eastward  on  the 
equator,  to  the  moveable  meridian,  and  slide  the 
diameter  of  the  artificial  horizon  to  38  degrees  28 
minutes  north-latitude,  and  its  centre  will  be  cor- 
rectly placed  over  Smyrna. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  just  to  shew  the 
pupil,  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  is  always  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  same  place  above 
the  horizon.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  ftova  the 
equator  to  the  pole  are  90  degrees,  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon  are  also  90  degrees  ;  the  distance  of 
the  zenith  to  the  pole  is  common  to  both  ;  and, 
therefore,4f  taken  away  from  both,  must  leave  equal 
remains  ;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  equator  to 
the  zenith,  which  is  the  latitude,  is  equal  to  the  ele-^ 
vation  of  the  pole . 


OF    FINDING   THE    LONGITUDE. 

As  the  finding  the  longitude  of  places  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  geography  and 
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astronomy,  some  further  account  of  it,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  prove  entertaining  and  usefiil  to  the 
reader. 

*^  For  what  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  person 
in  a  long  voyage,  than  to  be  able  to  tell  upon  what 
part  of  the  globe  he  is,  to  know  how  far  he  has 
travelled,  what  distance  he  has  to  go,  and  how  he 
must  direct  his  course  to  arrive  at  the  place  he 
designs  to  visit  ?  These  important  particulars  are 
all  determined  by  knowing  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  place  under  consideration.  When 
the  discovery  of  the  compass  invited  the  voyager 
to  quit  his  native  shore,  and  venture  himself  upon 
an  unknown  ocean,  that  knowledge,  which  belbr^ 
he  deemed  of  no  importance,  now  became  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  Floating  in  a  frail  vessel, 
upon  an  uncertain  abyss,  he  has  consigned  himself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ^and  waves,  and  knows 
not  wherp  he  is*/* 

The  following  instance  will  prove  of  what  use  it 
is  to  know  the  longitude  of  places  at  sea.  The 
editor  of  Lord  AnsorCs  voyage,  speaking  of  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  adds,  "  The  tmcertainty 
we  were  in  of  its  position,  and  our  standing  in  for 
the  main  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  easting,  when  we  were,  indeed,  extremely 
near  it,  cost  us  the  lives  of  between  *J0  and  80  of 
our  men,  by  our  longer  continuance  at  sea ;  from 
which  fatal  accident  we  might  have  been  exempted, 

♦  Bonnycastie^s  Astronomj. 
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bad  we  been  furnished  with  such  an  account  of  its 
situation^  as  we  could  fully  have  depended  on.* 

The  latitude  of  a  place  the  sailor  can  easily  dis- 
cover  ;  but  the  longitude  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
difficulty^  for  the  discovery  of  which  so  many  me- 
thods have  been  devised.  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great 
consequence,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
proposed  a  reward  of  10,000/.  if  it  extended  only  to 
on.^  degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  6o  gec^raphical  miles ; 
1 5>000^.  if  found  to  40  such  miles ;  and  20,000/.  to 
the<  jperson  that  can  find  it  within  dO  minutea  of  a 
great  circle,  or  30  geographical  miles. 
•  As  I  cannot  enter  fully  ii^fo  this  subject  in  these 
£ssa3rs,  it  will,  I  hop^,  be  deemed  sufficient,  if  I 
give  such  an  account  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  solution  of  this  important 

problem. 

From  what  has  been  seto  in  thfe  preceding  pages, 
it  is  evident  that  1 5  degrees  in  longitude  answer  to 
Ctfie  hour  in  time ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  longi- 
tude of  any  place  would  be  known^  if  we  knew 
their  difference  in  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  how 
much  sooner  the  sup,  &c.  arrives  at  the  meridian  of 
one  place,  than  that  of  another.  The  hours  and 
degrees  being,  in  this  respect,  commensurate,  it  is 
as  proper  to  express  the  distance  of  any  place  in  time 
as  in  degrees. 

'  Now  it  is  clear,  that  this  difference  in  time  would 
be  easily  ascertained  by  the  observation  of  any  in- 
stantaneous appearance  in  the  heavens,  at  two 
distant  places ;  for,  the  difierence  in. time,  at. which 
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'  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed,  will  be  the  dii^ 
tance  of  the  two  places  from  each  other  in  longitude. 
On  this  principle,  most  of  the  methods  in  genei^ 
use  are  founded. 

Thus,  if  a  clock,  or  watch,  was  so  contrived,  ai 
to  go  uniformly  in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  places ; 
such  a  watch  being  regulated  to  London  time,  would 
always  shew  the  time  of  the  day  at  London ;  thei^ 
the  time  of  the  day  under  any  other  meridian  bein^ 
found,  the  difference  between  that  time,  and  the  cor- 
responding London  time,  would  give  the  dijSerenjoe 
in  longitude*    .       :  r 

For,  suppoje  imy  person,  possessed  of  one  pf  these 
timeppiecfis,  to  set  out  on  a,  journey  from  London^ 
if  his,  time-piece  be  accurately  adjusted,  wherever 
he  is,  be  will  alvyays  know  the  hour,  at  Londou 
exactly ;  and  when  he  has  proceeded  so  far  either 
Eastward  or 'westward,  that  a  diffeFcncc  is  perceivcKJi 
l>etwixt  the  hour  shewn  by:  his  timcrpiece,  an4 
those  of  the  clocks  and  watches  at  the  places  tp 
which  he  goes,  the  distance  of  those  places  from 
London  in  longitude  will  be  known.  But  to  what- 
ever degree  of  perfection  s^uch  movements  may  be 
made,  yet,  as  every  mechanical  instrument  is  liable 
to  be  injured  by  various  accidents,  other  methods 
are  obliged  to  be  used,  as  the  eclipses  of  the  suitand ' 
moon,  or  of  Jupiter  s  satellites.  Thus,  supposing 
the  moment  of  the  ^beginning  of  an  eclipse  wa$  at  v 
ten  o'clock  at  night  at  London,  and  by  account  from 
tvw3  observers  in  two  other  places,  i£  appears  that  it 
began  with  one  of  them  at  nine  o'clock^  and  with 
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the  other  at  midnight;  it  is  plain^  that  the  place 
where  it  began  at  nine  ig  one  hour,  or  15  d^rees^ 
east  in  longitude  from  Londoti ;  the  Other  place 
where  it  began  at  midnight,  is  30  degrees  distant 
in  west  longitude  from  London.  Eclipses  of  the 
sun  aiid  moon  do  not,  however,  happen  often  enough 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and  the  mo-- 
tion  of  a  ship  at  sea  prevents  the  observations  of 
those  of  Jupiter*s  satellites. 

If  the  place  of  any  celestial  body  be  computed  ; 
for  eixample^  as  in  an  almanack,  for  every  day^  or  to 
^rts  of  days^  to  any  given  meridian,  and  the  place 
6f  this  celestial  body  can  be  found  by  observation 
it  sea,  the  difference  of  time  between  the  time  of 
observation,  and  the  computed  time,  will  be  the 
difference  of  longitude  in  tim^.  The  moon  is 
found  to  be  the  most  proper  celestial  object,  and  the 
observation  of  her  appul»es,  to  any  fixed  star,  h 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  methods  for  resolving^  tliis 
difficult  problem. 


LENGTH   or  TnE   DEGREES   OF  l.01«(HlrUT>E. 

Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  globe ;  the 
laigth  of  a  degree  upon  tl)e  meridian  has  been  estir. 
mated  to  be  69,1  miles;  but  as  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
spheroid,  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  equator  will 
i>e  somewhat  greater. 

:     Whether  the  earth  be  cotisidered  as  a  spheroid  or 
«  gk>be^  all  the  meridians  intersect  one  another  at  the 
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poles.  Tlierefoi^  the  number  of  miles  iji  a  degree 
fnust  always  decrease  as  you  go  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  This/  is  evident  by  inspection  of  a 
globe,  where  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  found  to  be 
smaller  in  proportion,  as  they  are  nearer  the  pole 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  degree  of  longitude  is  no  where^ 
the  same,  but  upon  the  same  parallel ;  and  that  a 
degree  of  longitude  is  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude 
only  upon  the  equator. 

The  following  table  shews  how  many  geographical 
miles,  and  decimal  parts  of  a  mile,  would  be  con^ 
tained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  at  each  d^ee  of  la- 
titude from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  if  the  earth  was 
a  perfect  sphere,  and  the  circumference  of  its  equi^ 
noctial  line  36o  degrees,  and  each  degree  6o  geo- 
graphical miles. 

This  table  enables  us  to  determine  the  velocity^ 
with  which  places  upon  the  globe  revolve  eastward ; 
for  the  velocity  is  dijflferent,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  places  from  the  equator,  being  swiftest  as 
passing  through  a  greater  space,  and  so,  by  degrees, 
slower  towards  the  pole,  as  passing  through  a  less 
space  in  the  same  time.  Now,  as  every  part  of  the 
earth  is  moved  through  the  space  of  its  circvim- 
ference,  or  3 6o  degrees,  in  24  hours;  the  space 
described  in  one  hour,  is  found  by  dividing  36o  by 
24,  which  gives  in  the  quotient  15  degrees  ;  and  so 
many  degrees  does  every  place  on  the  earth  move  in 
an  hour.  The  number  of  miles  contained  in  so 
many  degrees,  in  any  latitude,  is  readily  foimd  from 
the  table. 
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Thus,  under  the  equator  places  revolve  at  the  rate 

eC'moi^  than  1000  miles  in  an  hour ;  at  London^  at 
fte  late  of  about  640  miles  in  an  hour* 

TABLE. 

LaT.  LAT.  LAf. 

Pegi,  Miles.  Deg.    Miles.  Deg.  Miles. 

00  60,00  31      51,43  62  28,17 

I  59,99  32      50,88  63  27,24 

^  59.96  33.     50,32    .  64  26,30 

3  59.92  34     49,74  65  25,36 

4  59,86  35      49,15  66  24,41 

5  59,77  36     4S,54  67  23,45 

6  59,67  37      47,92  68  22,48 

7  59,56  38     47,28  69  21,50 

8  59,42  39     46,62  70  20,52 

j9  59,26  40    45,95  71  ^9M 

10  59,08  41      45,28  72  18,55 

11  58^89  42     44,59  7*  17,54 

12  58,68  43     43,88  74  16,53 

13  58,46  "44     43,16  75  15,52 

14  58,22.       45      42,43  76  14,51 

15  57,95  46     41,68  77  13,50 

16  57,67  47    40,92  78  12,47 

17  57,37  48   40,15  79  11,45 

18  57,06    49  39,36  80  10,42 

19  56,73    50  38,57  81  9,38 

20  56,38    51   37,76  82  8,35 

21  56,01    52  36,94  83  7,32 

22  55,63     53   36,11  84  6,28 

23  55,23    54  S5,26  85  5,23 

24  54,81     55  34,41  86  4,18 

25  54,38    56  33,55  87  3,14 

26  53,93    57  32,68  88   2,09- 

27  53,46    58  31,79  89    1,05 

28  52,97    59  30,90  90  0,00- 

29  52,47    60  30,00 
oO  51,96    61   29,09 
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Anothei*  circumstance  which  arises  from  this  dif- 
ference  of  meridians  in  time,  must  detain  us  a  littler 
before  we  quit  this  subject.  For,  from  thiis  dif- 
ference it  follows,  that  if  a  slyp  sails  round  the 
world,  always  directing  her  course  eastward,  she 
will,  at  her  return  home,  find  she  has  gained  one 
whole  day  of  those  that  stayed  at  home  ;  that  is,  if 
they  reckon  it  May  1,  the  ship'^  company  will 
reckon  it  May  2  ;  if  westward,  a  day  less,  or 
April  30. 

This  circumstance  has  been  taken  notice  of  by 
navigators.  ^^  It  was  during  our  stay  at  Mindanao, 
(says  Captain  Dampier)  that  we  were  first  made  sen-* 
sible  of  the  change  of  time  in  the  course  of  our  voy- 
age :  for,  having  travelled  so  far  westward,  keeping 
the  same  course  with  the  sun,  we,  consequently, 
have  gained  isomething  insensibly  in  the  length  of 
the  particular  days,  but  have  lost  in  the  tale  the 
bulk  or  number  of  the  days  or  hours. 

^^  According  to  the  different  longitudes  of  Eng- 
land and  Mindanao,  this  isle  being  about  210  de- 
grees west  from  the  Lizard,  the  difference  of  time^ 
at  our  arrival  at  Mindanao,  ought  to  have  bieen  about 
fourteen  hours  ;  and  so  much  we'  should  have  antici- 
pated our  reckoning,  having  gs^ined  it  by  bearing  the 
sun  company. 

^^  Now,  the  natural  day,  in  every  place,  must  be 
consonant  to  itself;  but  going  about  with,  or  against 
the  sun's  course,  will,  of  .necessity,  make  a  difference 
in  the  calculation  of  the  civil  day,  between  any  two 
places.  .  Accordingly,  at  Mindanao,  and  oth^r  places 
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in  the  East  Indies,  we  found  both  natives  and  Eu- 
ropeans reckoning  a  day  before  us.  For  the  Eu- 
ropeans coming  Eastwai'd,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  a  course  contrary  to  the  sun  and  us, 
wherever  we  met^  were  a  full  day  befoi^e  us  ia  their 
accounts. 

"  So  among  the  Indian  Mahometans,  their  Friday 
was  Thursday  with  us  ;  though  it  was  Friday  also 
with  those  that  came  eastward  from  Europe. 

"  Yet,  a;t  the  Ladrone  islands,  we  found  the  Spa- 
niards at  Guam  keeping  the  same  computation  with 
ourselves ;  the  reason  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  they 
settled  that  colony  by  a  course  westward  from  Spain ; 
the  Spaniards  going  first  to  America,  and  thence  to 
the  Ladrone  islands.'' 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  »aid  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  concerning  both  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, that  if  a  person  travels  ever  so  far  directly 
towards  east  or  west,  his  latitude  would  be  always 
the  same,  though  his  longitude  would  be  continually 
changing. 

But  if  he  went  directly  north  or  south,  his  longi- 
tude would  continue  the  same,  but  his  latitude  would 
be  perpetually  varying. 

'  If  he  went  obliquely,  he  would  change  both  his 
latitude  and  longitude. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  of  places  give  only 
their  relative  distances  on  the  globe;  to  discover, 
therefore,  their  real  distance,  we  have  recourse  to  the 
following  problem  rf 
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Problem  x.  Any  place  being  given^  to  find  the 
distance  of  that  place  from  another^  in  a  great  circle ' 
of  the  earth 

I  shall  divide  this  problem  into  three  cases. 

Case  1.  If  the  places  lie  under  the  same  meridian. 
Bring  them  up  to  the  meridian^  and  mark  the  num- 
ber of  d^rees  intercepted  between  them.  Multiply 
the  number  of  d^rees  thus  found  by  6o^  and  they 
will  give  the  number  of  geographical  miles  between 
the  two  places.  But  if  we  would  have  the  number 
of  English  miles^  the  degrees  before  found  must  be 
multiplied  by  6gi. 

Case  2.  If  the  places  lie  under  the  equator.  Find 
their,  difierence  of  longitude  in  d^rees^  and  multi* 
ply,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  6o,  or  69^. 

Case  3.  If  the  places  lie  neither  under  the  same 
meridian^  nor  under  the  equator.  Then  lay  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  places^  and  mark 
the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them. 
These  d^ees,  multiplied  as  above-mentioned^  will 
give  the  required  distance. 

Problem  xi.    To  find  the  angle  of  position  of 

places. 

The  angle  of  position,  is  that  formed  between  the 
meridian  of  one  of  the  places^  and  a  great  Qirqle  pars- 
ing thixmgh  the  other  place* 
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Bectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  and  zenith  of  one 
of  the  places,  bring  that  place  to  the  strong  brass 
meridian,  set  the  graduated  (edge  of  the  quadrant  to 
the  other  place,  and  the  number  of  degrees  contained 
between  it  and  the  strong  brass  meridian,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  angle  sought.    Thus, 

Tlie  angle  of  position  between  the  jperidian  of 
Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  ?ind  St.  Augustine^  in  Flo- 
rida, is  about  82  decrees  north-westerly;  but  the 
angle  of  position  between  St.*  Augustine ^nd  Cape 
Clear,  is  only  about  46  degr^s  liorth-casterly. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  fiiie  of  position,  or 
a^muth,,  is  not  tlie^same  from  eithe;r  plai^.  to  the 
other,  as  the  rliomb-lmes  are. , 


r 


PjiOBLEM  xii>  \To  Jind  the.  hearing  qf  Qi?e,  ^place 

from  another.      . 


The  bearing  of  one  sea-port  to  another*  is  deter- 
mined/by  a  kind  of  spiral^  called  a  rhomb-line,  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  oth^r,*so  as  to  niiakie  equal 

angles  with  all  the  meridians'  it  passes  by  ;  therefore, 

•  ••'■••  .■'.).■    - «   . 

if  both  places  are  situated  oh  the  sam6  parallel  of 
latitude,  their  bearing  is  either  east  or  west  from 
each  other ;  if  they  are  upon  the  same  meridian,  they 
bear  north  and  south  from  one  another ;  if  they  lie 
upon  a  rhomb-line,  their  bearing  is  the  same  with  it; 
if  they  do  not,  observe  to  which  rhomb-line  the  two 
places  are  nearest  parallel,  and.  that  will  shew  the 
bearing  sought. 
,    Example.    Thus,  the.  bearing  of  the  Lizard  point 
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from  the  island  of  Bermudas,  is  nearly  EN.  E ;  and 
that  of  Bermudas  from  the  Lizard  is  W.S.W.  both 
near]lj^  )ipon  the  saQie  rhomb-line,  but  in  contrary 
directions*. 


OF  THE  TWltlGMT; 

.  That^^ight  wjiich  we  have  from  the  ^un  before  it 
rises,  and  ajPter.  it  sets,  is  called  the  twilight. 

The  mori^ingtwUigbt,,  or  day-break,  commences 
when  the  sun*  comes  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the 
horizon,  and  continues  till  sun-rising.  The  evening 
twilight  begins  at  sun-setting,  and  cOntihues  till  it  is 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon. 

,  /To  i^lliji^ii^te  the  causes  of  ^  the  various  lengths  of 
t^iUgh^;4ii.4\ff^i*6nt  plac^,  a  wire  circle  is  fixed 
ei^t^Vi :  degree  b^lpw  the  surfiice  of.  the  broad 
ppper>.tjrd^ ;.  3p  that  ^il, those  places  which  are  aboye 
th^^wir^.cir^  wjiU  B^aji^^^^^^  but  it  will  be  dark 
to  all  th^sCf  jdpc^s  ^  bdojjr  ^  jt# 

i  have  already  observed, .  that  it  is  owing, to  the 
atmosphere,  th^t  we  are  fayoured  wit:h  the  light  of 
the  sun  4>efore  hhe ;  is  above,  and  after  he  is  below, 
oui*  horizon^  Hence,  though  after  sun-setting  we 
receive  i^cx : direct  light  from  the  sun,  yet  we  enjoy 
its  reflectfsd  light  for  son^e  time;  so  that  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  does  not  come  on  suddenly,  but  by 
degrees-. 

r ,  Jn  a  right  position  of  the  sphere,  the  twilights  are 

rqujpkly  pv^r,  because  the  sun  riyes  and  sets  nearly  in 

a  perpendicular  ;  but,  in  aa  oblique  sphere,  they  last 
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liMiger,  the  suh  rising  and  setting  obliquely.  Th^e 
greatet  the  latitude  of  the  place^  the  Unger  is  the 
duration  of  the  twilight ;  so  that  all  those  who  are 
in  49  degrees  of  latitude,  have,  in  the  summer,  near 
the  solstice,  their  atmosphere  enlightened  the  whole 
night,  the  twilight  lasting  till  sun-rising. 

In  a  parallel  sphere,  the  twilight  lasts  for  several 
months ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  position  have 
either  direct  or  reflex  light  of  the  sun  nearly  all  the 
year,  as  will  plainly  appear  by  tiie  globe*. 


'  '  ;  it. 
OF  TH£  DIUKKAL  MOTION    OF  THE   EARTH,   AND   THE 


• 


PROBLEMS   DEFENPING   ON  THAT  MOTION. 

As  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis, 
and  the  phenomena  dependant  oh  it,  aresoiri^  of  the 
most  essential  points  which  a  beginneir  ought' to  have 
in  view,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  eXplain-tfeejii  by 
the  globes ;  and  here  I  think  the  advantage  of  globes, 
mounted  in  my  father's  manher,  over  thbse  generally 
used,  will  be  very  evident. 

I  have  already  observeii,  that  in  globes  mounted 
in  our  manner,  the  motibn  of  the  terrestrial  glob^ 
about  its  axis,  represents  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  horary  index  will  poiut  out  upon 
the  equator  the  24  hours  of  one  diurnal  rotation,  or 
any  part  of  that  time. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  broad  paper  circle  as  the 
plane  Which  distinguishes  light  from  darkness  ;  that 
is,  the  enlightened  half  of  the  earth^s  surfece^  front 
that  which  is  not  enlightened. 
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For  when  the  sun  shbes  uppn  a  globe,  he  shines 
only  upon  half  of  it ;'  tha|;  is,  one  half  of  the  gIobe*8 
surface  is  enlightened  by  him,  the  other  not. 

That  the  enlightened  half  may  be  that  half  which 
is  above  the  broad  paper  circle,  we  must  imagine  the 
«un  to  be  in  our  zenith. 

Or,  let  a  sun  be  painted  on  the  ceiling  over  the 
terrestrial  globe,  the  diameter  of  the  picture  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  globe. 

Then,  all  those  places  that  are  above  the  broad 
paper  circle,  will  be  in  the  sun's  light ;  that  is,  it  will  , 
be  in  all  thosie  pls^ces. 

And  all  places  that  are  below  this  circle,  will  be 
out  of  the  sun*s  light ;  that  is,  in  all  those  places  it 
will  be  night. 

When  ahy  pjace  on  the  earth's  surface  comes  to 
the  edge  pf  the  broad  paper  circle,  passing  out  of  the 
shade  into  the  light,  the  sun  will  appear  rising  at 
that  place. 

And  when  a  place  is  at  the  edge  of  the  broad 
paper  circle,  going  out  of  the  light  into  the  shade, 
the  sun  will  appear,  at  that  place,  to  be  setting. 

When  we  view  the  globe  in  this  position,  we  at 
once  see  the  situation  of  all  places  in  the  illuminated 
hemisphere,  whose  inhabitants  enjoy  the  light  of  the 
day.  One  edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle  shews  at 
what  place  the  sun  appears  rising  at  the  same  time ; 
and  the  opposite  edge  shews,  at  what  place  the  sua 
,  is  setting  at  the  same  time. 

The  horary  index  shews  how  Jong  a  place  is  mov-* 
ingfrom  one  edge  to  the  other ;  that  isp  l^ow  long  the 
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day  or  night  is  at  that  place;  and,  cohsequently, 
when  the  globe  is  thus  situkted^  you  readily  discover 
the  time  of  the  sun's  riding  and  setting,  on  afty  giveii 
day,  in  any  place.       ' 


TO   RECTIFY  TtlE  TERRESTRIAL   GLOBE. 

To  rectify  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  to  place  it  in 
the  same  position  in  which  our  earth  stands  to  the 
«un,  at  all,  or  at  any  given  times. 

That  half  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  is  enlight- 
ened by  the  sun,  is  not  always  the  same  ;  it  differs 
according  as  the  sun's  declination  differs. 

To  rectify,  then,  the  terrestrial  globe,  h'  to  bring 
41  into  such  a  position,  as  that  the  enlightened  half 
of  the  earth's  surface  may  be 'all  above  the  broad 
paper  circle.  '        • 

On  the  back  side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  north  pole,  the  inbnths,  and  days 
of  the  month,  are  graduated  ih  two  concentric 
spaces,  agreeable  to  the  declination bf  the'sun. 

Bring  the  day  of  the  "mbhth  that  is  ghiduated  on 
the  back  side  ot  the  strong  brass  niendi^n,  to  coin- 
cide with  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  the  globe  is 
rectified/  ^   '     ' 

Thus^  set  the  first  bf  May  to  coiiicide  with  the 
%road  papet^  circle,  diid' that  half  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  is  enlightened  at  tiny  time  Upon  that  day, 
wilt  be  ail  at  oncie  a&6vfe  th6  ^aid  dJrcTe.      *  ^ 

If  i^e  horary  Itidei  t^  set' W  !KH;  ^hen  any  par- 
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ticular  place  is  brought  under  the  strong  brass  m^ri- 
dian^  it  will  phew  the  precise  time  of  sun-rising  and 
sun- setting  at  that  place,  according  as  that  place  is 
brought  to  the  eastern  or  western  edge  of  the  broad 
paper  circle;. 

It  will  also  sheyy  how  long  any  place  is  in  moving 
from  the  east  to  th^  w:est  side  of  the  illuminated  disc^ 
and  thence  the  length  of  day  and  night. 

It  will  also  point  oyxt  the  length  of  the  twilight, 
by  shewing  the  time  in  which  the  place  is  passifig 
from  the  twilight  circle  to  the  edge  of  th^  broa4 
pap^r  circle  on  the  western  side ;  or,  from  the  edge 
of  this  cir<jle  on  tl>e,  eastern  side,  to  the  twilight 
wire,  and  thus  deternqiine  the  length  of  the  whol^ 
artificial  day; 

N.  B*  The.  twilight  wire  is  placed  at  18  degrees 
from  the  broad  paper  circle.^ 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  exemplify,  upon  the  globes, 
these  particul^s,  at  tlire^e  ditjjerent  seasons  of  the 
year,  viz,  the  summer  solstice,  the  winter  solstice^ 
and  the  time  or,  times  of  the  equinoxes, 

pROBtEM  xiii.  To  place  iKe  globe  in  the  same 
situation^  ubith  respect  to  the  suriy  a^  dur  earth  is  in 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  ' 
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Rectify  the  globe  to  the  extremit3l.9f.tl^e  divisions 
for  the  month  of  June,  or  23|  degrees  north  decli- 
nation; that  is,  bring  these  divisions  on  the  strong 
brass  meridian,  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  tho 

broad  paper  circle. 

^4 
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.Then^  that  part  of  the  earth's  surfece,  which  is 
within  the  nortJiern  polar  circle,  will  he  above  the 
broad  paper  circle,  and  will  be  in.the  light,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  will  have  no  night. 

But  all  that  space,  which  is  contained  within  the 
southern  polar  circle,  will  continue  in  the  shade ; 
that  is,  it  will  there  be  continual  night. 

In  this  position  of  the  globe,  the  pupil  will  observe 
how  much  the  diurnal  arches  of  the  pikrallels  of  lati- 
tude decrease,  as  they  are  more  and  more  distant 
fh>m  the  ekvated  pole. 

If  any  place  be  brought  under  the  strong  brass 
meridian^  and  the  horary  index  is  set  to  that  XII 
which  is  most  elevated,  and  the  place  be  afterwards 
brought  to  the  western  side  of  the  broad  paper  circle^ 
the  hour  index  will  shew  the  time  of  sun  rising ; 
and  when  the  place  is  moved  to  the  eastern  edge,  the 
index  points  to  the  time  of  sun-setting. 

The  length  of  the  day  is  obtained  by  the  time 
shewn  by  ^he  horary  index,  while  the  place  on  the 
globe  moves  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the 
broad  pliper  circle. 

Thus,  it  will  be  fpund,  that  at  London  the  sun 
rises  about  15  minutes  before  IV  in  the  morning, 
and  sets  about  1 5  minutes  after  VIII  at  night. 

At  the  following  places^  it  will  be  nearly  at  the 
tiines  expr^»s^  in  the  tablet 
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o 

Hising. 

O 

Setting. 

Length 

of  day. 

Twilight. 

h.  in. 

h«  in. 

h.  in. 

h*    in* 

8  44 

3  16 

6  3^ 

2     35 

.*  7     9 

4  51 

9  42 

1     43 

•  d  4« 

1 

6  19 

10  38 

1     23 

1 

8 

12 

1     20 

.  5  12 

6  48 

13  36 

1     35 

Cape  Horn    •        *        ^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil 
Island  of  St  Thomas,  near  the 

Equator     ... 
Cape  Lucas,  California    • 


We  also  see^  that  at  the  same  time  the  sun  is 
rising  at  London^  it  is  rising  at  the  isles  of  Sicilly 
and  Madagascar. 

And,  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  sun  sets  at 
London,  it  is  setting  at  the  island  of  Madeira^  and 
Cape  Homi 

And^  when  the  sun  is  setting  at  the  island  of 
Borneo,  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  rising  at  Florida^ 
in  America.  And  many  other  similar  circum- 
stances, relative  to  other  places,  are  seen,  as  it  were^ 
by  inspection. 

Problem  xiv.  To  explain  the  situation  of  the 
earth,  with  respect  to  the  sun^  at  the  tinie  of  the 
zmnter  solstice* 


Rectify  the  globe  to  the  extremity  of  the  divisions 
for  the  month  of  December,  or  to  23l  d^^rees  south 
declination. 

When  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  whole  space 
within  the  southern  polar  circle  is  in  the  sun's  ligh^ 
and  enjoys  continual  day ;  whilst  that  of  the  nortfi^ 
em  polar  circle  is  in  the  shadf?^  and  bay  continual 
ixigbt 
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If  the  globe  be  turned  round,  as  before,  the 
horary  index  will  shew  that,  at  the  -several  places 
before-mentioned,  their  days  will  be  respectively 
equal  to  what  their  nights  were  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

It  v^ill  appear,  farther,  that  it  is  now  sun-setting 
at  the  same  tirne  in  those  places  in  which  it  was 
sun-rising  at  the  same  time  at  the  summer  solstice ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  sun-rising  at  the  time  it  then 
appeared  to  set. 

I 

Problem  XV.  To  'place  the  ghhe  in  the  sittiation 
of  the  earthy  at  the  times  of  the  equinox* 

The  sun  has  no  declination  at  the  times  of  the 
^uinox  ;  consequently,  there  must  be  no  elevation 
of  the  pole. 

Bring  the  day  6f  the  month  when  the  sun  enters 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  or  day  of  the  month  when 
the  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Libra,  to  the  plane 
x>f  the  broad  paper  circle ;  then  the  two  poles  of  the 
globe  will  be  in  that  plane  also,  and  the  globe  will 
be  in  that  position,  which  is  called  a  right  sphere^ 

For  it  is  a  right  sphere  when  the  two  poles  are  in 
the  plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  because  then  all 
thosje  ,cii:cles,  which  are  parallel  to  the  equator,  will 
be  at  right  angles  to  that  plane- 
r  .  If  the  globe  be  now  turned  from  west  to  east,  it 
.will-plftinlyappear,  that  all  places  Ujpon  its  surface 
.a^B  tw^lNfe  hours  abov^  the  br0ad  paper  circle,  and 
.twelve  bc»jr^  below.  }t ;  that  is,  thie  ds^yg  are  twelve 
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hours  long  all  over  the  earth,  and  the  nights  ate 
equal  to  the  days ;  whence,  tliese  times  are,  called  th6 
times  of  equinox^ 

Two  of  these  occur  in  every  year ;  the  first  is  the 
autumnal,  the  second  the  vernal  equinox. 

At  these  seasons,  the  sun  appears  to  rise  at  the 
same  time,  to  all  places  that  are  on  the  same  meri- 
dian- The  sun  sets,  also,  at  the  same  time  in  all 
those  places. 

Thus,  if  London,  and  Mundford,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  be  brought  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  the 
graduated  side  of  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  horary 
index,  and  they  be  afterwards  carried  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  the  index  will  shew 
that  the  sun  rises  aj  VI  at  both  places ;  when  they 
are  carried  to  the  eastern  edge,  the  index  points  to 
VI  for  the  time  of  sun-setting.  '  ■ 

N.B.  If  London  be  not  the  given  place,  the  hour 
index  is  to  be  set  to  the  most  elevated  XIL  while 
the  place  is  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  strong 
hrass  meridian. 

The  following  circumstances,  which  usually  attend 
the  four  cardinal  divisions  of  the  year,  cannot  be 
better  introduced  than  at  this  place.  At  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  when  the  sun  passes  from  one 
hemisphere  into  the  other,  th^re  is  almost  constantly 
some  disturbance  in  the  weather ;  the  winds  are  then 
generally  higher:  at  the  vernal  equinox,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  easterly^  cold,  dry,  and  searching^ 
The  solstitial  point  of  the  summer  is  often  distin- 
.  guished  byi  violent  rains,  and  what  we  c^U  a  mid- 


ftummer  flood.  The  winter  being  less  rainy  than 
the  sumxner^  nothing  particularly  happens  at  the 
winter  solstice^  but  that  the  frosts  commonly  set  in 
more  severely^  with  some  quantity  of  snow^  upon 
file  ground. 


OF  THE   ARTIFICIAL   OR  TERRBSTRIAL  HIOmiZOK* 

The  brass  circle,  which  may  be  slipped  jfrom  pole 
to  pole  on  the  moveable  meridian^  has  been  already 
described*  The  circumference  of  it  is  divided  inta 
eight  parts,  to  which  are  affixed  the  initial  letters  of 
the  mariner's  compass* 

When  the  centre  of  it  is  set  to  any  particular 
place^  the  situation  of  any  other  place  is  seen^  with 
respect  to  that  place ;  that  is,  whether  they  be  east^ 
west,  north,  or  south  of  it. 

it  will,  therefore,  represent  the  horizon  of  that . 
place. 

We  shall  here  use  the  artificial  horizon,  to  shew 
why  the  sun,  although  he  be  always  in  one  and  the 
same  place,  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
at  diflerent  altitudes^  and  in  difl^rent  azimuths. 


!p|t0BLEM  XVI.   To  exemplify  the  stm*s  altitude,  as 
observed  with  an  artificial  horizon. 

i     The  altitude  of  the  sun  is  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  the  line  which  goes  Irom  us  to  the  sua  h 

-tiearer  to,  or  farther  off,  from  our  horizon. 

?  •  .  Let  the,  moveable  circle  J)e  applied,  to  any  place> 


/ 
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«s  London^  then  will  the  horizon  of  London  be 
thereby  represented.  .   /:  .,^    ? 

The  sun-  is.  supposed,  ^  belbre,  to  be  in  the 
tenith^  that  is,  directly  over  the  terrestrial  globe. 

If,  then,  from  Loudon,  a  line  go  vertically  Up- 
wards, the  sun  will  be  seen  at  London  in  Aat  line* 

At  sun-iising,  when  London  is  brought  to^  Hi^ 
west  edge  of  the  bro^d  paper  circle,  the  supposed 
line  will  be  parallel  to  the  aitificial  horizon,  aad-ljie 
^un  will  then  be  seen  in  the  horizon.  '.:' 

As  the  globe  is  gradually  turned  from*  tfte  west 
towards  the  east,  the  honzon  will  recede  from  tha^ 
line  which  goesfroih  London  vertically  npwards  j  «o 
that  the  line  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  gets  ftirther 
and  further  from  tlie,  horizon ;  that  is,  the  sun^s  aitin 
tude  increases  gradually. 

When  the  horizon,  ami  the  line  which  ^t)iBsfiroiii 
London  vertically  upwards,  are  arrived  at  the  strong 
brass  meridian,  the  sun  is  then  at  "his  greatest,  or 
meridian  altitude  for  that  day,  and  the  line  and 
horizon  are  at  the  largest  angle  they  can  make  wit^ 
each  other*  ' 

After  this,  the  motion  of  the  jglobe  being  conti- 
nued, the  angle  between  the  artificial  horizon  and 
the  line  which  goes  from  London  vertically  upwards 
continually  decreases^  until  London  arrives  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle ;  its  horizon 
then  becomes  vertical  again^  and  parallel  to  the  line 
which  goes  vertically  upward^.,  'llie  sun  will  again 
appear  in  the  horizon^  and  will  set. 
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Problem  xvii.  Cff  the  sun's  meridian  altit'ude,  at 

*  • 

'  three  different  seasons. 

f 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 
by  jVoblem  xiv,  and  placje  the  centre  of  the  visible 

horizon  on  London. 

^^  ■  ♦ ,    .  '  • 

'  When  London  is  at  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
strong  brass  meridian,  the  Rne  which  goes  ye^rtically 
upwards,  makes  an  angle  of  about  15  degree^;  this 
is  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  at  that  season  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London. 

If  the  globe  be  rectifies  to  the  times  of  equinox, 
by  Problem  xv,  the  horizon,  will  be  farther  separated 
from  the  line  which  goes  vertically  upwards,  and 
makes  a  greater  angle  therewith,  it  being  about  38^ 
degrees ;  this  is  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  at  the 
time  of  equiriox  at  London. 

Agaijj,  i;ectify  to  the  summer  solstice  ,hy  Problem 
xiijl^  and  you  will  find  the  artificial  horizon  recede 
&rther  from  the  line  which  goes  from  London  .ver- 
tically  upwards,  and  the  angle  it  then  makes,  is  about 
62  degrees,  which  shews  the  sun's  meridian  altitude 
!at  the  time  of  the  summier  solstice. 

Hence,  flows  also  the  following  arithmetical  pro- 
blem. 


Problem  xviii.     To  find  the  meridtan  altitude 

universally. 

Add  the  sun's  declination  to  the  elevation  of  the 


equator,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place>  and  the  d^Hna«|^ 
tion  of  the  sun,  are  both  on  the  same  side,  .   \  ;     ,,,  . 
If  on  contrary  sides,  subtract  the  decHni^tidti  from*^ 
the  elevation  of  the  equator^  and  you  obtain  the  sun's 
meridian  akitude.  .  j 


i.'  ' 


1 1 


■  f 


Thus^  the  elevatfon  of  the  i^quator  atj  Loi^-    •   ,.  ';  ^ 

don  is         -         -      ,  i-         -         -         -38     28 

The  sun's  declination  on  the  20th  of  May    ;JQ     ,§, 


Their  sum,  the  suns  merjdifin  altitude  tliat  ^         f 
day  .         .         -  ,   ;r     .    -         -^3  :  ^fi 


<if 


Again,  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  at    •    .  / 

London       -         -        —         ^         -         -  3&     28 
Add  the  sun  s  greatest  declination  at  the  j 
.  time  of  the  summer  solstice        :    -     \  -  23    |29 


'■■A'        •;!-•  I    K 


The  sum  is  the  sun's  greatest  meridiajx  ialti-.  ^    • ;  . 


titude  at  London         .-         -         -        .-  6l     57 


I    i: 


.  J^    .c       i\"'i\ 


r  • 

Problem  :xix.  Of  th$  suits  azitMths^^  as  compared 

with  the  aHificial  fmizbn.  ^'      ^^ 

• '  ■       •  '  ' ■       ' .  ■' '    '■  ■  ''     '   '•  •  ••"'*- 
The  artificial  horizon  serves,  j^ko,  to  de^er/nine  the 

sun's  azimuths. 

An  azinmth  of  the  sun  is  denon^jnated  from  that 
point  of  the  horizon,  to  vs^hich  the  sun,  or  a  line 
-going  to  the  sun,  is  nearest. 

Thus,  if  the  sun,  or  a  line  going  to  the  sun,  be 
-nearest  the  ,$outh-east  point  of  the  horizon,  which 
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point  is  45  d^rees  distant  from  ttie  meridian^  the 
8un*8  azimuth  is  an  azimuth  of  45  degrees^  and  the 
'8un  will  appear  in  the  south-east. 

Imagine  the  sun^  as  we  have  done  before^  to  be 
placed  directly  over  the  globe. 

In  which  case,  a  line  going  to  the  sun  from  any- 
place on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  will  have  a  verti- 
cal direction,  and  wilj  go  from  that  place  vertically 
Upwards. 

If,  then,  we  apply  the  artificial  horizon  to  any 
place,  th6  point  of  this  horizon,  to  which  a  ver* 
ttcal  line  is  nearest,  shews  the  sun's  azimuth  at  that 
time. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  point  of  the  horizon,  to 
which  such  a  vertical  line  is  nearest,  will  be,  at  all 
times,  that  point  which  is  most  elevated. 

To  exemplify  this,  let  the  globe  be  in  the  position 
of  a  right  sphere,  and  let  the  artificial  horizon  be^ 
applied  to  London. 

'  When  London  is  at  the  western  edge  of  the  broad 
paper  circle,  which  situation  represents  the  time 
when  the  sun  appears  to  rise,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  artificial  horizon  being  then  most  elevated,  shew$ 
ihat  the  sun  at  his  rising  is  due  east. 

Turn  the  globe,  till  London  comes  to  the  easterif 
edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  then  the  western 
point  of  the  artificial  horizon  will  be  most  elevated, 
shewing  that  the  su?i  sets  due  west. 

Now,  place  the  globe  in  the  position  of  an  oblique 
sphere ;  and,  if  London  be  brought  to  the  eastern, 
or  western  side  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  the  ver*. 
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tical  line  will  depart^  more  or  less/ from  the  east  aiid 
Mrest  points ;  in  which  case^  the  sun  is  said  to  have 
more  or  leas  amplitude. 

If  t|ie  departure  be  northward^  it  is  called  northern 
amplitude ;  if  southern^  it  is  called  southern  ampli* 
tude. 

» 

In  whatever  position  the  globe  be  placed*/ when 
London  comes  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  artificial  horizon  will  be  the  south 
point  of  it. 

Which,  shews  that  at  noon  the  sun  will  alvirays^  and 
in  all  seasons,  appear  in  the  south. 


OF  THE   ANCIENT   DIVISIONS   OF  THE    BARTH   INTO 

-^ONES   AND    CLIMATES. 

Climates  was  a  term  used  by  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers to  express  a  division  of  the  earth,  which, 
.  before  the  marking  down  the  latitudes  of  countries 
into  degrees  and  minutes  was  in  use,  served  them 
for  dividing  the  earth  into  certain  portions  in  the 
same  direction;  so  as  to  speak  of  any  particular 
place  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  though  not  with 
due  precision. 

It  was-natural  for  the  earliest  t)bserv6rs  to  remark, 
for  one  of  the  first  things,  the  diversity  that  there 
was  in  the  sun's  rising  and  setting ;  it  was  by  this 

♦  The  globe  is  not  supposed  in  this  case,  or  under  this  yiew  of 
things,  evftr  to  be  elevated  above  the  limits  oi  the  sun*s  deli* 
neation. 
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they  regulated  what  they  called  climates;  which 
are  a  tract  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  various 
breadths^  being  r^ulated  by  tihe  different  lengths 
of  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  in 
tlie  longest  day,  in  different  places. 
*  From  the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  667  north  and 
sotrth,  a  cHmate  is  constituted  by  the  diflerence  of 
half  an  hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day ;  and 
diiS'is  sufficient  for  understanding  the  ancients.  Be* 
tween  th^  polar  circle  and  the  pole,  the  length  of  tiie 
long^t  day,  in  one  parallel,  exceeds  the  length  of 
the  longest  in  the  next  by  a  month  t  but  of  these 
the  ancients  knew  nothing. 


[     ^43     J 


CUMATE8    BETWEEN    THB    EQUATOR    AND    POLAR 

CIRCLE3. 
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Therefore,  to  discover  to  what  climate  a  {)Iace  i^, 
whose'  latitude  does  not  exceed  66k  degrees^  fiad 
the  lengdi  of  the  longest  day  in  that  place^  aiui 
subtracting  twelve  hours  from  that  lengthy  the  num- 
ber of  half  hours  in  the  reinainder  will  specify  the 
climate. 


Problem  xx.    To  find  the  limits  of  the  climates. 

Elevate  the  north  pole  to  23""  28',  the  sun's  de- 
clination on  the  longest  day ;  and  turn  the  globe 
easterly  till  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  wiUi  the 

a  2 
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equator  that  passes  through  Libra  comes  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  hour  of  VI  will  then  be  under  the 
meridian,  which  in  this  problem  is  the  hour  index, 
because  the  sun  sets  this  ddy  at  places  on  the  equa- 
tor as  it  does  every  day  at  VI  o'clock.  Now  turn 
the  globe  easterly,  till  the  time  under  the  meridian 
is  15  min.  past  VI,  and  you  will  find  that  8^  3  4' 
of  that  gr^dua^^d  meridian  is  cut  by  tlie  horizon; 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  climate ;  and 
the  limits  of  all  the  climates  may  be  determined, 
by  bringing  successively  the  time  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  under  the  meridian,  and 
observing  the  degree  of  the  graduated  meridian  cut 
'  by  the  horizon. 

ZONES. 

*  — 

Zones  is  another  division  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
'  us0d  by  the  ancients :  that  part  which  the  sun  passes 
over  '  in  a  year,  coihprehending  234-  d^rees  on 
each  side  the  equator,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  torrid  zone.  The  two  frigid  zones  are.  con- 
tained' between  the  polar  drclesf.'  Between  the 
^tcnrid  and  the  two  frigid  zones  are  contained  the 
two  temperate  ones,  each  being  about  43  degrees 
broad. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  being  the  mark  of  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  sun,  may  be  considered  as  a 
general  ind^c  to  the  temperature  of  thebUmate:  it  is^ 
however,  liable  to  very  great  exceptions ;  but  to  deny 
it  absolutely,  would  be  to  deny  that  the  jRtn  is  the 
source  of  light  and  heat  below; 
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Nothing  can  be  more  hideous  or  mournful  than 
the  pictures  which  travellers  present  us  of  the  polar 
regions.  The  seas,  surrounding  inhospitable  coasts, 
are  covered  with  islands  of  ice,  that  have  been  increas- 
iog  for  many  centuries :  some  of  these  islands  are 
.  immersed  six  hundffsd  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  yet  often  rear  up  also  thejf*  icy  heads  mor^ 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  its  level,  and  are  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  following  ac- 
count will  give  some  idea  of  the  scenery  produced 
by  arctic  weather.  At  Smearingborough  Harbour, 
within  fifteen  d^gri*^  of  the  poje,  the  country  is 
full  of  mountains,  precipices, .  and  rockjs ;  these  are 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  In  the  vallies  are  hills 
of  ice,  which  seem  daily  to  accumulate.  TTiese 
hills  assume  many  strange  and  fantastic  appearances ; 
some  looking  like  phurphes  or  castles,  ruins,  ships 
in  ftiU  sail,  whales,  moi^st^rs,  and  all  the  various 
forms  that  fill  the  universe.  There  are  seven  of 
these  ice-hills>  which  are  the  highest  in  the  coun*. 
tiy?  When  the  ^ir  i§  clear,  and  the  light  shines  ftill 
upon  them,  tlbe  prospect  is  inconceivably  brilliant; 
the  sun  is  reflected  from  them  ^s  from  glass ;  some- 
times they  appear  of  a  bright  hue,  like  sapphire ; 
somet^in^es  varieg9.ted  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
prismatic  coloyrs,  exceeding  in  the  magnitude  of 
lustre  and  beauty  of  colour  the  richest  gems  in  the 
world,  disposed  in  shapes  wonderful  to  behold, 'daz« 
zling  thfe  eye  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  splendour. 
At  Spitsbei^n,  within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole, 
the  earth  is  locked  up  in  the  ice  till  the  uiiddli^ 
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of  May ;  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  are 
in  flower,  and  perfect  their  seeds  in  a  month's 
time :  for,  though  the  sun  is  mudi  more  oblique 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  than  with  us,  his  long  con- 
tinuance above  the  horizon  is  attended  with  ^n  aCr* 
cumulation  of  heat  exceeding  that  of  many  places 
under  the  torrid  zone ;  and  there  is  reason  to  supr 
pose,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  at  i^ny  given  altitude, 
produce  greater  degrees  of  heat  in  the  condensed  air 
of  the  polar  regions,  thf^n  in  th§  thinner  ftir  pf  this 
plimate. 

Yet,  if  we  look  for  heat,  and  the  remarkable  ef^ 
fects  of  it,  we  must  go  tp  the  pountri^  near  the, 
equ?itor,  where  we  shall  find  a  scenery  totfiUy  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  frigid  zone,     Jlere  all  things 
are  upon  a  larger  spale  than  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates :  their  days  are  burning  hot ;  in  some  parts 
their  nights  are  piercing  cold ;  their  rains  lasting 
and  impetuous,  Ijke  torrents ;  their  dews  excessive ; 
their  thunder  ?ind  lightening  more  frequent,  terrible^ 
and  dangerous ;  the  heat  burns  up  the  lighter  soil, 
and  foams  it  into  a  sandy  desert,  while  it  quickens  aU 
the  moister  tracts  with  incredible  vi^tation. 

The  ancients  supposed  that  the  frigid  zpne  was 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  the  torrid  from  the 
intolerable  heat  of  the  sun;  we  now,  however, 
know  that  both  are- inhabited.  The  sentiments  of 
the  ancients,  therefore,  in  this  respect^  are  a  proof 
how  inadequate  the  faculties  of  thfe  human  mind 
are  to  discussions  of  this  nature,  when  tmassisted  bv 
facts. 


[     S4t     ] 


OF  THE  ANCIBNT    DISTINCTION    OF     PLACES  BY  THE. 
DIVERSITY    OF     SHADOWS   OF   UPRIGHT  BODIES   AT 
NOOK. 

When  the  sun  at  noon  is  in  the  Zenith  of  any 
place^  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  by  the  an- 
cients called  ascii,  that  is,  without  shadow :  for  the 
shadow  of  a  man  standing  upright,  when  the  sun  is 
directly  over  his  head,  is  not  extended  beyond  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  is  directly  under  his  body^ 
and  therefore  will  not  be  visible. 

As  the  shadow  of  every  opake  body  is  extended " 
:&oin  the  sun,  it  fellows,  that  when  the  sun  at  noon 
is  southward  from  the  zenith  of  any  place,  the 
shadow  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  place,  and  indeed 
of  any  other  opake  body,  is  extended  towards  the 
north. 

But  when  the  sun  is  northward  from  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  the  shadow  falls  towards  the  south. 

Those  are  called  amphiscii,  that  have  both  kinds  of 
meridian  shadows. 

Those,  whose  meridian  shadows  are  always  pro- 
jected one  way,  are  termed  keterosdu 

Problem  xxi.     To  illustrate  the  distinction  of  ascii, 
amphiseii,  heteroscii,  and  periscii,  hf  the  globsp 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  move 
the  artificial  horizon  to  the  equator,  the  north  point 
will  be  the  most  elevated  at  nooiu 
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Which  shews^  that  to  those  inhabitants  who  live 
at  the  equator,  the  sun  will  at  this  season  appear  to 
the  north  at  noon,  and  their  shadow  will  therefore  be 
projected  southwards. 

But  if  you  rectify  the  globe  to  the  winter  solstice, 
the  south  point  being  then  the  uppermost  point  at 
noon,  the  ^ame  persons  will  at  noon  have  the  sun 
on  the  south  side  of  them,  and  will  project  their 
shadows  northward^. 

Thus  they  are  amphiscii,  projecting  their  shade 
both  ways ;  which  is  the  case  of  all  the  inhabitants 
^vithin  the  tropics. 

The  artificial  horizon  remaining  as  before,  rectify 
the  globe  to  the  times  of  the  equinox,  and  you  will 
find  that  when  this  horizon  is  under  the  strong  brass 
itieridian,  a  line  going  vertically  upwards  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  consequently  the  sun  will  be 
directly  over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
will  be  ascii,  having  no  noon  shade ;  their  shadow  is 
jn  the  morning  projected  directly  westward,  in  the 
evening  directly  eastward. 

The  same  thing  will  also  happen  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants who  live  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn ;  so  that  they  are  not  only  ascii,  but  am- 
phiscii  also. 

Those  who  live  without  the  tropics  are  heteroscii ; 
those  ii)  north  latitude  have  the  noon  shade  always 
directed  to  the  north,  while  those  in  south  latitude 
have  it  always  projected  to  the  south. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  circles  are  calledjiem- 
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jcU  J  because,  a§  the  sun  goes  round  them  continually, 

•  *  ■       - 

their  shade  goes  round»them  hkewise. 


OF   ANCIENT   BISTINCOONS   FROM   SITUATIONS. 

Tjijese  terms  being  often  mentioned  by  ancient  geo- 
graphical writers  to  express  the  different  situation  of 
parts  of  the  globe,  by  the  relation  which  the  several 
inhabitants  bore  to  one  another,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  some  notice  of  them. 

The  anfceci  are  two  nations  which  are  in  or  near 
fhe  same  meridian ;  the  one  in  north,  the  other  in 
south  latitude. 

They  have  therefore  the  same  longitude^  but  not 
the  same  latitude  :  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
the  same  hour  of  the  year ;  the  days  of  the  one  are 
equal  to  the  nights  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa, 
when  the  days  of  the  one  are  at  the  longest,  they  are 
shortest  at  the  other, 

When  they  look  towards  each  other,  the  sun  seems 
to  rise  on  the  right-hand  of  the  one,  but  on  the  left 
of  the  other.  TTiey  have  different  poles  elevated; 
and  the  stars  that  never  set  %o  the  one,  are  never  seen 
by  the  other. 

Periced  are  also  two  opposite  nations,  situated  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

They  have  therefore  the  same  latitude,  but  difier 
1 80  degrees  in  longitude ;  the  same  seasons  of  the 
year,,  but  opposite  hours  of  the  day ;  for  when  it  is 
|welve  at  night  to  the  pne^  it  is  twelve  at  noon  with 
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the  other.  On  the  equinoctial  days^  the  snn  is  rising 
to  one,  when  it  is  setting  to  the  other. 

Antipodes  are  two  nations  diametrically  opposite^ 
which  have  opposite  seasons  and  latitude^  opposite 
hours  and  longitude. 

The  sun  and  stars  rise  to  the  one,  when  they  set 
'  to  the  other,  and  that  during  the  whole  3^ar,  for 
they  have  the  same  horizon. 

The  day  of  the  one  is  the  night  of  the  other ;  and 
when  the  day  is  longest  with  the  one,  the  other 
has  its  shortest  day.       * 

They  have  contrary  seasons  at  the  same  time ;  dif- 
ferent poles,  but  equally  elevated ;  and  those  stars 
that  are  always  above  the  horizon  of  one,  are  always 
under  the  horizon  of  the  other. 

Problem  xxii.     To  find  the  Antctci^  the  Perioeci, 
and  the  Antipodes  of  any  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  strong  brass  meridian, 
then  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  under  the  same 
degree  of  latitude  with  the  given  place,  you  will 
find  the  Antoeci. 

The  given  place  remaining  under  the  meridian,  set 
the  horary  index  to  XII ;  then  turn  the  globe,  till  the 
other  XIJ  is  under  the  index,  then  you  will  find  the 
Perioeci  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  with  the 
given  place. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Chili  are 
Antoeci  to  the  people  of  New  England^  whose  Pe- 
rioeqi  are  those  Tartars  v^ho  dwell  on  the  north  bor- 
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ders  of  China,  which  Tartars  have  the  said  inhabi- 
tants of  Chili  for  their  Antipodes. 

This  will  become  evident,  by  placing  the  globe 
in  the  position  of  a  right  sphere,  and  bringing  those 
nations  to  the  edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle. 


Problem  :^xiii.  The  daif  of  the  month  being  given, 
to  find  all  those  places  on  the  globe,  over  whose 
:^enith  the  sun  will  pass  on  that  day. 

Rectify  the  terrestrial  globe,  by  bringing  the  given 
day  of  the  month  on  the  back  side  of  the  strong 
brass  meridian,  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
broad  paper  circle :  observe  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  brass  meridian,  which  corresponds^  to  the 
jgiven  day  of  the  month.  * 

This  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the 
i^uator  on  the  strong  brass  meridian,  towards  the 
elevated  pole,  is  the  point  over  which  the  sun  is 
vertiqal ;  and  all  those  places,  which  pass  under 
this  point,  have  the  sun  directly  vertical  on  the 
given  day. 

Example.  Bring  the  11th  of  May  to  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  broad,  paper  circle,  and  the  said 
plane  will  cut  eighteen  degrees  for  the  elevation  of 
the  pole,  which  is  equal  to  the  sun's  declination  for 
that  day,  which  being  counted  on  the  strong  brass 
meridian  towards  the  elevated  pole,  is  the  point  over 
which  the  sun  will  be  vertical ;  and  all  places  that 
are  under  this  degree,  will  have  the  sun  on  their 
;^^nitli  on  the  Ut^i  of  May. 
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Hence^  when  the  sun^s  declination  is  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  any  place  in  the  torrid  zone^  the 
sun  will  be  vertical  to  those  inhabitants  that  ^ay ; 
which  furnishes  us  with  another  method  of  solving 
this  problem. 


OF  PROBLEMS   T^CVhlAR  TO   THE   SUN. 

Problem  xxi  v.    Tojind  th^  suns  place  on  the  broad 

paper  tircler 

0- 

Consider  whether  the  y?ar  in  which  you  seek  the 
sun's  place  is  bissextile,  or  whether  it  is  the  first, 
second  or  third  year  after. 

If  it  be  the  first  year  after  bissextile,  those  divisions 
to  which  the  numbers  for  the  days  of  the  months 
are  affixed,  are  the  division^  which  are  to  be  taken 
for  the  respective  days  of  each  month  of  that  year  at 
noon;  opposite  to  which,  in  the  circle  of  twelve  signs^ 
is  the  sun's  place. 

If  it  be  the  second  year  after  bissextile,  the  first 
quarter  of  a  day  backwards  or  towards  the  left-hand,  is 
the  day  of  the  month  for  that  year,  against  which,  as 
before,  is  the  sun's  place. 

If  it  be  the  third  year  after  bissextile,  then  three 
quarters  of  a  day  backwards  is  the  day  of  the 
month  for  that  year,  opposite  to  which  is  the  sun's 
^lace. 

If  the  year  in  which  you  seek  the  sun's  place  be 
l^issextile,  then  three  quarters  of  a  day  backwards 
is  the  day  of  the  month  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
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the  28th  of  Febraary  inclusive.  Tlw  intercalary, 
or  sgth  day,  is  three-fourths  of  a  day  to  the  left- 
hand  froni  the  1st  of  March,  and  the. 1st  of  March 
itself  one  quarter  of  a  day  forward,  from  the  divi- 
sion marked  one ;  and  §o  for  every  4*y  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  leap  year ;  and  opposite  to  these 
divisions  is  the  sun's  place. 

In  this  manner  the  intercalary  day  is  very  well  in- 
troduiied  every  fourth  year  into  the  calendar,  and  the 
sun's  place  very  nearly  obtained,  according  to  tbe 


Julian  reckoning. 

Thus, 

A.  p.         - 

Sun*s  place. 

Apr.  2S. 

1788     Bissextile        -      ,^- 

-     « 

5'  is' 

1 789     First  year  after 

-      b- 

5    21 

1790    Second 

-      b 

5      6 

1791     Third    ... 

-      b. 

4    5it 

Upon  my  father's  globes  there  are  twenty-thr^ 
parallels,  drawn  at  the  distance  of  one  degree  from 
each  other  on  both  sides  the  equator,  which,  witi^ 
two  other  parallels  at  23i  degrees  distance  in<0lude 
the  ecliptic  circle. 

The  two  outermost  circles  are  called  the  tropics ; 
4hat  on  the  north  side  the  equator  is  called  the  tropic 
pf  Cancer;  that  which  is  on  the  south  side,  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Now  as  the  ecliptic  is  inclined  to  the  equator,  in 
fta  angk  of  23  ^  degrees,  and  is  included  between 
the  tropics,  every  parallel  between  these  must  cross 
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the  ecliptic  in  two  points,  whicl^-  two  points  shew 
the  sun  s  {dace  when  he  is  vertical  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  parallel ;  and  the  days  of  the  month  upon 
fhe;  broad  p^er  circle  answering  to  those  points  of 
the  ecliptic,  are  the  days  on  which  the  sun  passes 
directly  over  their  heads  at  noon,  ;^nd  which  are 
sometimes  called  their  two  midsummer  days. 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  sun  s  diurnal  paths  parallels 
to  th&  equatiHV  which  are  therefore  aptly  represented 
I^  the  above-mentioned  parallel  circles ;  though  his 
path  is  properly  a  spiral  line,  which  he  is  continually 
ciescribing  all  the  year,  appearing  to  move  daily  about 
ft  degree  on  the  ecliptic. 


FaoBLEH  XXV.  Ta  find  the  sutCs  declination^ 
Mmd  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  corresponding 
thereto. 

Find  the  sun*s  place  for  the  given  day  in  the 
broad  paper  circle,  by  the  preceding  problem,  and 
seek  that  place  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe; 
this  will  shew  the  parallel  of  the  sun's  declination 
among  the  above-mentioned  dott^  lines,  which  is 
s3so  the  corresponding  parallel  of  latitude ;  there- 
fere  all  those  places,  through  which  this  parallel 
passes,  have  the  sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon  on  the 
given  day. 

TTras  on  the  23d  of  May  the  sun*s  declination  will 
he  abbut  ^  deg.  10  min. ;  and  upon  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust it  will  be  1 1  deg.  13  min.     What  has  been  said 
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in  the  first  part  of  this  problem,  will  lead  the  reader 
to  the  solution  of  the  following. 

Problem  xxvi.  To  find  the  two  days  on  which 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  any  given  place  thai  is 
situated  between  the  two  tropics. 

That  parallel  of  declination,  which  passes  through 
the  given  place,  will  cut  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the 
globe  in  two  points,  which  denote  the  sun's  place, 
against  which,  on  the  broad  paper  circle,  are  the  day* 
and  months  required.  Thus  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
Barbadoes  April  24,  and  August  1 8. 

Problem  xxvii.  The  day  and  hour  at  dny  place 
in  the  torrid  zone  being  given,  to  find  where  the  sua 
is  vertical  at  that  time. 

Beotify  the  globe  to  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
yon  have  the  sun's  declination;  bring  the  given 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  hour  index  to 
XII ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  indei^  points  to  the 
given  hour  on  the  equator ;  then  will  the  place  be 
imder  the  d^ree  of  the  declination  previously  found. 

Let  the  given  place  be  London^  and  time  the 
WIAjl  day  of  May,  at  four  min«  past  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon; bring  the  11th  of  May  to  coincide  with 
tiie  broad  paper  circle,  and  opposite  to  it  you  will 
find  18  degrees  of  north  declination ;  as  London 
is  llie  given  place,  you  have  only  to  turn  the  globe 
13)  4  min.  past  V  westward,  if  it  is  on  the  meridian. 
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when  you  will  find  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica^  under  the 
18th degree  of  the  meridian,  which  is  the  place  where 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  time* 


Problem  xxviii.  .  The  time  of  the.  day  at  any 
one  place  being  giveriy  tojind  all  those  places  where 
i$C  the  ^ame  instant  the  sun  is  rimng,  settings  and  on 
,  the  meridian,  and  where  he  is  vertical;  tikemse  those 
places  where  it  is  midnight,  twUightjand  dark  night; 
0swell  as  those  places  in  which  the  twilight  is  begin- 
mng  and  ending ;  and  also  toJ^nd  the  suris  altitude 
at  any  hour  in  the  illuminated,  and  his  depression  in 
the  qbscure,  hemisphere. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  day  of  the  mo^th,  on  the 
back  side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian^  and  the  sun's 
declination  for  that  day ;  bring  the  given  place  to 
the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  horary  index 
to  XII  upon  the  equator;  turn  the  ^obe  from  west 
to  east,  until  the  horary  index  pbihts  to  the  given 
time.    Then, 

All  those  places,  which  lie  in  the  plane   of  the 
/    Mrestem  side  of  the  broad  paper  circle,'  see  the  sun 
rising,  and  at  the  same  time  those  on  the  eastern  side 
of  it  see  him  sietting* 

It  is  noon  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  places, 
under  the  upper  half  of  the  graduatfed  side  of  the 
strong  i>rass  meridian,  whilst  at  the  same  time  those 
undc'r  the  lower  half  have  midnight. 

All  those  places  which  are  between  the  upper  sur- 
fece  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  the  wire  circle 
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under  it,  are  in  the  twilight,  which  begins  to  all  those 
places  on  the  western  side  that  are  immediately  under 
the  wire  circle ;  it  ends  at  all  those  which  are  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper  circle.  / 

The  contrary  happens  on  the  eastern  side ;  the"" 
twilight  is  just  beginning  to  those  places  in  which  the 
sun  is  setting,  and  its  <md  is  at  the  place  just  under 
the  wire  circle 

And  those  places,  which  are  under  the  twilight 
wire  circle  have  dark  night,  unless  the  moon  is  fa- 
vourable to  them. 

All  places  in  the  illuminated  hemisphere  have  the 
sun's  altitude  equal  to  their  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  enlightened  disc,  which  is  known  by  fixing  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith,  and  laying  its  gra- 
duated edge  over  any  particular  place. 

The  sun's  depression  is  obtained  in  the  samie 
manner  hy  fixing  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  at  the 
fiadir. 


Probi-em  XXIX.  Tojind  all  those  places  within 
the  polar ^  circles  on  which  the  sun  begins  to  shine , 
the  time  he  shines  constantly ,  when  he  begins  to  dis- 
appear, the  length  of  his  absence,  as  well  as  thejirst 
and  last  day  of  his  appearance  to  those  inhabitants  ; 
the  day  of  the  month,  or  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given. . 

Bring  the  given  day  of  the  month  on  the  back 
side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian  to  the  plane  of  the 
broad  paper  circle ;  the  sun  is  just  then  beginning 
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to  shine  on  all  those  places  which  are  in  the  parallel 
that  just  touches  the  edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle, 
and  will  for  several  days  seem  to  skim  all  around, 
and  but  a  little  above  their  horizon,  just  as  it  appears 
to  us  at  its  setting ;  but  with  this  observable  differ- 
ence, that  whereas  our  setting-sun  appears  in  one 
part  of  the  horizon  only,  by  them  it  is  seen  in  every 
part  thereof;  from  west  to  south,  thence  east  to  north, 
and  so  to  west  again* 

Or  if  the  latitude  be  given,  elevate  the  globe  to 
that  latitude,  and  on  the  back  of  the  strong  brass 
meridian,  opposite  to  the  latitude,  you  obtain  the  day 
q{  the  month ;  then  all  the  other  requisites  are  an- 
swered as  above. 

As  the  two  concentric  spaces,  which  contain  the 
days  of  the  month  on  the  -  back  side  of  the  strong 
brass  meridian,  are  graduated  to  shew  the  opposite 
days  of  the  year,  at  1 80  degrees  distance ;  when  the 
given  day  is  brought  to  coincide  with  the  broad 
paper  circle,  it  shews  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
pn  that  parallel,  which  is  the  first  day  of  its  appear- 
ance above  the  horizon  of  that  parallel. 

And  the  plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle  cuts 
the  day  of  the  month  on  the  opposite  concentric 
space,  when  the  sun  begins  to  disappear  to  those  in- 

» 

habitants. 

The  length  of  the  longest  day  is  obtained  by  rec- 
koning the  number  of  days  between  the  t\vo  opposite 
days  found  as  above,  and  their  difference  from  3^5 
gives  the  length  pf  their  longest  nighty 
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Problem  XXX.  To  make  use  of  the  globe  qs  a 
tellurian  J  or  that  kind  of  orrery  which  is  chiefly  in^ 
fended  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  that  arise  from 
the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth. 

Itescribe  a  circle  with  chalk  upon  the  floor,  as 
large  as  the  room  will  admit  of,  so  that  the  glob^ 
may  be  moved  round  upon  it ;  divide  this  circle 
into  twelve  parts,  and  mark  them  with  the  charac^, 
ters  of  the  twelve  signs,  as  they  are  engraved  upon 
the  broad  paper  circle ;  placing  25  at  the  north,  \y 
at  the  south,  Y*  in  the  east,  and  £2=  in  the  west:  the 
mariner's  compass  under  the  globe  will  direct  the 
situation  of  these  points,  if  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  be  attended  to. 

NotCp     At  London  the  variation  is  now  23  deorees 

o 

from  the  north-westward. 

Elevate  the  north  pole  of  the  globe,  so  that  66^ 
degrees  on  the  strong  brass  meridian  may  coincide 
with  the  surface  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  this 
circle  will  then  represent  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
a  plane  coinciding  with  the  earth's  orbit. 

Set  a  small  table,  or ,  a  stool,  over  the  centre  of 
the  chalk  circle,  to  represent  the  sun,  and  place 
the  terrestrial  globe  upon  its  circumference  over  the 
point  marked  VJ,  with  the  north  pole  facing  the 
imaginary  sun,  and  the  north  end  of  the  needle  point- 
ing to  the  variation ;  and  the  globe  will  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  June;  and 
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the  earth's  axis,  by  this  rectification  of  the  globe,  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  large  chalked  circle,  as 
well  as .  to  the  plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  in  an 
angle  of  66i  degrees;  a  line,  or  string,  passing 
from  the  centre  of  the  imaginary  sun  to  that  of  the 
globe,  will  represent  a  central  solar  ray  connecting 
the  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun :  this  ray  will  fall 
upon  the  first  point  of  Cancer,  and  describe  that 
circle,  shewing  it  to  be  the  sun*s  place  upon  th^  ter- 
restrial ecliptic,  which  is  the  same  as  if  the  sun's 
place,  by  extending  the  string,  was  referred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chalked  circle,  there  representing 
tJie  earth's  path  in  the  heavens. 

If  we  conceive  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  globe  and  the  sun's  centre,  it  will  also  pass 
through  the  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  in  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  ecliptic ;  the  central  solar 
ray,  in  this  position  of  the  earthy  is  also  in  that 
plane :  this  can  never  happen  but  at  the  times  of  the 
solstice. 

If  another  plane  be  conceived  to  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  globe  at  right  angles  to  the  central  solar 
ray,  it  will  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres ; 
that  next  the  centre  of  the  chalked  circle  will  re- 
present the  earth's  illuminated  disc,  the  contrar}*^  side 
of  the  same  plane  \yiill  at  the  same  time  shew  the  ob- 
scure hemisphere. 

The  reader  may  realize  this  second  plane  by  cut^ 
ting  away  a  semicircle  from  a  sheet  of  card  pastetr 
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board,  with  a  radius  of  about  14.  tenth  of  an  inch 
greater  than  that  of  the  globe  itself.* 

If  this  plane  be  applied  to  66^  degrees  upon  the^ 
strong  brass  meridian^  it  will  be  in  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic ;  and  in  every  situation  of  the  globe  rouna 
the  circumference  of  the  chalked  circle,  it  will  af- 
ford  a  lively  and  lasting  idea  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena arising  from  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  in  particular  the  daily  change  of  the 
sun's  declination^  and  the  parallels  thereby  de- 
scribed. 

Let  the  globe  be  removed  from  VJ  to  ^,  and 
the  needle  pointing,  to  the  variation  as  before^  will 
preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis ;  then 
it  will  be  plain  that  the  string,  or  central  solar  ray, 
will  fell  upon  the  first  point  of  Leo,  six  signs  dis- 
tant from,  but  opposite  to  the  sign  xsr,  upon  which 
the  globe  stands ;  the  central  solar  ray  will  now  de- 
scribe the  20th  parallel  of  north  declination,  which 
will  be  about  the  23  d"  of  July. 

If  the  globe  be  moved  in  this  manner  point  to 
point  round  the  circumference  of  the  chalked  cir- 
cle, and  care  be  taken  at  every  removal  that  the 
north  end  of  the  magnetic  needle,  when  settled, 
points  to  the  degree  of  variation,  the  north  pole 
^of  the  globe  will  be  observed  to  recede  from  the 
line  connecting  the  centres  of  the  ^rth  and  sun, 
until  the  globe  is  placed  upon  the  point  Cancer ; 


*  Or  he  may  have  a  plane  made  of  wood  for  this  purpose, 
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Jifter  which,  it  will  at  every  removal  tend  more  and 
more  towards  the  said  line,  till  it  comes  to  Capricorn 
again. 


F&OBLEM  XXXI.    To  rectify  either  globe  to  the  latU 
tude  and  Iioi^izon  of  any  place. 

If  the  place  be  in  north  latitude,  raise  the  north 
pole ;  if  in  the  south  latitude,  raise  the  south  pole. 
Until  the  degree  of  the  given  latitude,  reckoned  on 
the  strong  brass  meridian  under  the  elevated  pole, 
cuts  the  plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle ;  then  this 
circle  will  represent  the  horizon  of  that  place,  while 
the  place  remains  in  the  zenith,  but  no  longer.  This 
rectification  is  therefore  unnatural,  though  it  is  the 
mode  adopted  in  using  the  globes  when  mounted  in 
the  old  manner. 


Problem  xxxii.     To  rectify  for  the  suris  place. 

After  the  former  rectification,  bring  the  degrees 
of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe 
to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  horary  in- 
dex to  the  Xllth  hour  upon  the  equator  which  is 
nost  elevated. 

Or  if  the  sun  s  place  is  to  be  retained,  to  answer 
various  conclusions,  bring  the  graduated  edge  of 
the  moveable  meridian  to  the  degree  of  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  slide  the  wire  which 
crosses  the  centre  of  the  artificial  horizon  thereto ; 
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then  bring  its  centre,  which  is  in  the  intersection  of 
the  aforesaid  wire,  and  graduated  edge  of  the  move- 
able meridian,  under  the  strong  brass  meridian  as 
before,  and  set  the  horary  index  to  that  XII,  on  the 
equator  which  is  most  elevated. 

Problem  xxxiii.     To  rectify  for  theAenith  of  any 

place^ 

After  the  first  rectification,  screw  the  nut  of  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  so  many  degrees  from  the  equa- 
tor, reckoned  on  the  strong  brass  meridian  towards 
the  elevated  pole,  as  that  pole  is  raised  above  the 
plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  that  point  will 
represent  the  zenith  of  the  place. 

Note»  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the 
horizon,  the  former  being  a  point  directly  over 
our  heads,  and  the  latter,  one  directly  under  our 
feet. 

If,  when  the  globe  is  in  this  state,  we  look  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  will  cut 
the  strong  brass  meridian  at  the  complement  of  the 
latitude,  which  is  also  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
above  the  horizon. 


OF  THE  SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEMS,  BY  EXPOSING  THE 

GLOBES  TO  THE  SUN'».  RAYS. 

In  the  year  1679,  J.  Moxon  published  a  treatise 
on  what  he  called  ^^  The  English  Globe ;  being  (says 
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he)  a  stable  and  immobile  one,  performing  what  the 
ordinary  globes  do,  and  much  more ;  invented  and 
described  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
^naine.*'  1  his  globe  was  designed  to  perform,  by 
being  merely  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  all  those 
problems  which  in  the  usual  way  are  solved  by  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  brazen  meridians,  hour  indexes,  &c. 

My  father  thought  that  this  method  might  be 
useful,  to  ground  more  deeply  in  the  young  pupiFs 
mind  those  principles  which  the  globes  are  intended 
to  explain  ;  and  by  giving  him  a  different  view  of 
he  subject,  improve  and  strengthen  his  mind ;  he 
therefore  inserted  on  his  globes  some  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  a  few  problems  in  Lord  Castle- 
maine^s  manner. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  a  copy  of  Moxon's  publi- 
cation, which  is  in  my  possession,  that  the  Earl  of 
Castlemaine  projected  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  as 
the  copy  contains  a  great  number  of  corrections, 
many  alterations^  and  «ome  additions.  It  is  not 
very  improbable,  that  at  some  future  day  I  may  re- 
publish this  curious  work,  and  adapt  a  small  globe 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems. 

The  meridians  on  our  new  terrestrial  globes  being 
secondaries  to  the  equator,  are  also  hour  circles,  and 
arc  marked  as  such  with  Roman  figures,  under  the 
equator,  and  at  the  polar  circles  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  figures  placed  to  the  same  hour  circle ; 
if  it  cuts  the  1 1  Id  hour  upon  the  polar  circles,  it  will 
cut  the  IXth  hour  upon  the  equator,  which  is  six 
hours  later,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

Through  the  great  Pacific  sea,  and  the  intersec- 
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tion  of  Libra^  is  drawn  a  broad  meridian  from  pole  to 
pole ;  it  passes  through  the  Xllth  hour  upon  the 
equator,  and  the  Vlth  hour  upon  each  of  the  polar 
circles ;  this  hour  circle  is  graduated  into  degrees 
and  parts,  and  numbered  from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole. 

There  is  another  broad  meridian  passing  through 
the  Pacific  sea,  at  the  IXth  hour  upon  the  equator, 
and  the  Illd  hour  upon  each  polar  circle  ;  this  con- 
tains only  one  quadrant,  or  QO  degrees;  the  numbers 
annexed  to  it  begin  at  the  northern  polar  circle,  and 
end  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Here  we  must  likewise  observe,  there  are  23 
concentric  circles  drawn  upon  the  terrestrial  globe 
within  the  northern  and  southern  polar  circles,  which 
for  the  future  we  shall  call  polar  parallels  ;  they  are 
placed  at  the  distance  of  one  degree  from  each  other, 
and  represent  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  declination, 
but  in  a  diflferent  manner  from  the  47  parallels  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

The  following  problems  require  the  globe  to  be 
placed  upon  a  plane  that  is  level,  or  truly  horizontal, 
which  is  easily  attained,  if  the  floor,  pavement,  gra- 
vel-walk, in  the  garden,  &c.  should  not  happen  to  be 
horizontal. 

A  flat  seasoned  board,  or  any  box  which  is  about 
two  feet  broad,  or  two  feet  square,  if  the  top  be 
perfectly  flat,  will  answer  the  purpose;  the  upper 
surface  of  either  may  be  set  truly  horizontal,  by 
the  help  of  a  pocket  spirit  level,  or  plumb-rule,  if 
you  raise  or  depress  this  or  that  side  by  a  wedge  or 
two  as  the  spirit  level  shall  direct ;  if  you  have  ^  m,e- 
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ridian  line  drawn  on  the  place  over  which  you  Sub- 
stitute this  horizontal  plane^  it  may  be  readily  trans- 
ferred from  thence  to  the  surface  just  levelled ;  this 
bein^  done,  we  are  prepared  for  the  solution  of  the 
following  problems. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  define  a  term  we  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  namely,  the  shade  of  extuherancy :  by 
this  is  meant  that  shade  which  is  caused  by  the 
sphericity  of  the  globe,  and  answers  to  what  we 
have  heretofore  named  the  terminator,  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  illuminated  and  obscure 
parts  of  the  globe ;  this  circle  was,  in  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  foregoing  problems,  represented  by 
the  broad  paper  circle,  but  is  here  realized  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Problem  xxxiv.  To  observe  the  surCs  altitude^ 
hy  the  terrestrial  globe j  when  he  shines  bright,  or 
when  he  can  but  just  be  discerned  through  a  cloud. 

Elevate  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  to  66^  de- 
grees ;  bring  that  meridian,  or  hour  circle,  which 
passes  through  the  IXth  hour  upon  the  equator, 
under  the  graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass  meri- 
dian ;  the  globe  being  now  set  upon  the  horizon- 
tal plane,  turn  it  about  thereon,  frame  and  all, 
that  the  shadow  of  the  strong  brass  meridian  may 
fall  directly  under  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  shade  of  its  graduated  face  may  fall  exactly 
upon  the  aforesaid  hour  circle :  at  that  instant  the 
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shade  of  extuberancy  will  touch  the  true  degree 
of  the  sun's  altitude  upon  that  meridian^  which 
passes  through  the  IXth  hour  upon  the  equator, 
reckoned  from  the  polar  circle ;  the  most  elevated 
part  of  which  will  then  be  in  the  zenith  of  the  place 
where  this  operation  is  performed,  and  is  the  same 
whether  it  should  happen  to  be  either  in  north  or 
south  latitude* 

Thus  we  may,  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner^ 
obtain  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  by  the  terrestrial  globe ;  for  it  is  very  plain, 
when  the  sun  rises  he  brushes  the  zenith  and  nadir 
of  the  globe  by  his  rays ;  and  as  he  always  illumi- 
nateis  half  of  it,  (or  a  few  minutes  more,  as  his 
globe  is 'considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  earth) 
therefore,  when  the  sun  is  risen  a  degree  higher, 
he  must  necessarily  illuminate  a  dcCTce  beyond 
the  zenith,  and  so  on  proportionably  from  time  to 
time.         ^ 

But,  as  the  illuminated  part  is  somewhat  more 
than  half,  deduct  13  minutes  from  the  shade  of  ex- 
tuberancy, and  you  have  the  sun's  altitude  with  to- 
lerable exactness. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  how  far  the  shade  of  ex- 
tuberancy reaches,  hold  a  pin,  or  your  finger,  on 
the  globe,  between  the  sun  and  point  in  dispute, 
and  where  the  shade  of  either  is  lost,  will  be  the 
point  sought. 

When  the  sun  does  not  shine  bright  enough  to  cast 
a  shadow.  Turn  the  meridian  of  the  globe  towards 
the  sun,  as  before,  or  direct  it  iso  that  it  may  lie  in 
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the  same  plane  with  it,  which  may  be  done  ii?yott 
have  but  the  least  glimpse  of  the  sun  through  H 
doud ;  hold  a  string  in  both  hands,  it  having  -first 
been  put  between  the  strong  brass  meridian  and  the 
globe;  stretch  it  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian, 
and  apply  your  face  near  to  the  globe,  moving  your 
eye  lower  and  loWer,  till  you  can  but  just  see  the 
mm ;  then  bring  the  string  held  as  before  to  this 
point  upon  the  globe,  that  it  may  just  obscure  the 
aun  from  your  sight,  and  the  d^ee  on  the  aforesaid 
hour  circle,  which  the  string  then  lies  upon,  will  be 
the  sun*s  altitude  required,  for  his  rays  would  shew 
the  same  point  if  he  shone  out  bright. 

Note.  The  moon's  altitude  may  be  observed  by 
either  of  these  methods,  and  the  altitude  of  any  staf 
by  the  last  of  ttiem* 

Problem  xx^v.  To  place  the  ierrestrtat  ghhe 
in  the  suns  rays,  that  it  may  represent  the  natural 
position  of  the  earthy  either  by  a  meridian  line,  or 
without  it. 

If  you  have  a  meridian  line,  set  the  north  and 
south  points  of  the  broad  paper  circle  directly 
over  it,  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  being  elevated 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  and  standing  upon  a 
level  plane,  bring  the  place  you  are  in  under  the 
graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian,  then 
the  poles  and  parallel  circles  upon  the  globe  will, 
without  sensible  error,  correspond  with  those  in 
the  heavens,  and  each  point,  kingdom^  and  state. 
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will  he  tui;iied  towards  the  real  one  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

If  you  have  no  meridian  line,  then  the  day  of  the 
Qionth  being  known,  find  the  sun's  declination  as 
before  instructed,  which  will  direct  you  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  day,  amongst  the  polar  parallels^  reckon- 
ed frpm  either  pole  towards  the  polar  circle ;  which 
yoji  ?ire  to  remember. 

S^t  the  globe  upon  your  horizontal  plane  in  the 
sun-shine,  and  put  it  nearly  north  and  south  by  the 
mariner's  compass,  it  being  first  elevated  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  the  place  itself  brought  under 
the  graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian; 
then  move  the  frame  and  globe  altogether,  till  the 
shade  qf  extuberancy,  or  term  of  illumination,  just 
toi^ches  th|^  pojar  parallel  for  the  day,  and  the  globe 
will  be  settled  as  before ;  and,  if  accurately  perr 
forn^ed,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  will  be 
shewn  by  the  degree  to  which  it  points  in  the  com- 
pass-box. 

And  here  observe,  if  the  parallel  for  the  day 
should  not  happen  to  fall  on  any  one  of  those  drawn 
upon  the  globe,  you  are  to  estimate  si  proportionable 
part  between  them,  and  reckon  that  the  parallel  of 
the  day^  If  we  had  drawn  more,  the  globe  would 
have  bsen  jconfused. 

The  reason  of  this  operation  is,  that  as  the  sun  il- 
luminates half  the  globe,  the  shade  of  extuberancy 
ynil  constantly  be  90  d^green  from  the  point  wherein 
the  sun  is  vertical.  , 

If  the  sii^  be  i»  thp  equator,  the  sl^de  and  ilj 
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mination  must  terminate  in  the  poles  of  the  world ; 
and  when  he  is  in  any  other  diurnal  parallel^  the 
terms  of  illumination  must  fall  short  of,  or  go  be- 
yond either  pole,  as  many  degrees  as  the  parallel 
which  the  sun  describes,  that  day  is  distant  from  the 
equator  ;  therefore,  when  the  shade  of  extuberancy 
touches  the  polar  parallel  for  the  day,  the  artificial 
globe  will  be  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to 
the  sun,  as  the  earth  really  is,  and  will  be  illuminated 
in  the  same  manner. 


Problem  xxxvl      Tojind  naturally  the  surCs  de- 
clinatioHy  diurnal  parallel^  and  his  place  thereon. 

The  globe  being  set  upon  an  horizontal  plane, 
and  adjusted  by  a  meridian  line  or  otherwise,  ob- 
serve upon  which,  or  between  which  polar  parallel 
the  term  of  illumination  falls  ;  its  distance  from  the 
pole  is  the  degree  of  the  sun's  declination ;  reckon 
the  distance  from  the  equator  among  the  larger  pa- 
rallels, and  you  have  the  parallel  which  the  sun 
describes  that  day;  upon  which,  if  you  move  a 
card,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  double  square,  until  its 
shadow  falls  under  itself,  you  will  obtain  the  very 
place  upon  that  parallel  over  which  the  suti  is  ver- 
tical at  any  hour  of  that  day,  if  you  set  the  place 
you  are  in  under  the  graduated  side  of  the  strong 

brass  meridian. 

Note.     The  moon's  declination,  diurnal  parallel, 

and  place,  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner.    Like- 
^^ise,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  bright^  his  decli- 
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nation,  &c.  may  be  found  by  an  application  in  the 
manner  of  problem  xxxiv. 


Problem  xxxvii.  To  find  the  surCs  azimuth  natti* 

rally. 

If  a  great  circle,  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon, 
passes  through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  also 
through  the  sun's  centre,  its  distance  from  the 
meridian  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  any  day, 
reckoned  upon  the  degrees  of  the  inner  edge  of 
the  broad  paper  circle,  will  give  the  azimuth  re- 
quired. 

Method  L 

Elevate  either  pole  to  the  position  of  a  parallel 
sphere,  by  bringing  the  north  pole  in  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  south  pole  into  south  latitude,  into 
the  zenith  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  having  first 
placed  the  globe  upon  your  meridian  line,  or  by 
the  other  method  before  described ;  hold  up  a 
plumb-line,  so  that  it  may  pass  freely  near  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  move  it 
so  that  the  shadow  of  the  string  may  fall  upon  th^ 
elevated  pole ;  then  cast  your  eye  immediately  tb  ita 
shadow  on  the  broad  paper  circle,  and  the  degree  it 
there  falls  upon  is  the  sun's  azimuth  at  that  time, 
which  maybe  reckoned  from  either  the  south  or  north 
points  of  the  horizon. 
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Method  11. 

If  you  have  only  a  glimpse,  or  faint  sight  of  the 
sun>  the  globe  being  adjusted  as  before,  stand  on  the 
shady  side,  and  hold  the  plumb-line  on  that  side  also, 
and  move  it  till  it  cuts  the  sun's  centre,  and  the  ele- 
Vfited  pole  at  the  same  time  ;  then  cast  your  eye  to- 
wards the  broad  paper  circle,  and  the  degree  it  there 
cuts  is  the  sun's  azimuth,  which  must  be  reckoned 
fropi  the  opposite  cpirdinal  point. 

I^ROBLEM  XXXVIII.  To  shew  that  in  some  places  of 
the  eartKs  surface^  the  sun  will  be  twice  on  the 
same  azimuth  in  the  morning,  and  twice  on  the  same 
azimutfi  in  the  afternoon :  or  in  other  words, 

When  the  declination  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  lati- 
tude of  any  place,  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  the 
sun  will  be  on  the  same  azimuth  twjc^  in  a  morning, 
and  twice  in  the  afternoon, 

Thus,  suppose  the  globe  rectified  to  the  latitude  of 
Antigua,  which  is  about  17  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
iund  the  sun  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  or  to 
have  the  greatest  north  declination  ;  set  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude  to  the  21st  degree  north  of  the 
cast  in  the  horizon,  and  turn  the  globe  upon  its 
axis,  the  sun's  centre  will  be  on  that  azimuth  at  6h. 
30  min.  and  also  at  10  h.  30  min.  in  the  morning. 
At  8  h.  30  min.  the  sun  will  be  as  it  were  stationary^, 
with  respect  to  its  azimuth,  for  some  time;  as  it 
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^lil  appear  by  placing  the  quadrant  of  altitucle  to 
the  17th  degree  north  of  the  east  in  the  horizon.  If 
the  quadrant  be  set  to  the  same  degrees  north  of  the 
west,  the  sun's  centre  will  cross  it  twice  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  horizon  in  the  afternoon* 

This  appearance  will  happen  more  or  less  to  all 
places  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  whenever  the 
sun's  declination  exceeds  their  latitude  ;  and  from 
.  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  shadow  of  a  dial  whose 
gnomon  is  erected  perpendicular  to  an  horizontal 
plane,  must  necessarily  go  back  several  degrees  on 
the  same  day* 

But  as  this  can  only  Happen  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
as  Jerusalem  lies  about  8  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  retrocession  of  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz,  at  Jerusalem,  was,  in  the  strictest 
signification  of  the  word,  miraculous. 


Problem  xxxix.  To  observe  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  when  the  terrestrial 

globe  is  properly  placed  in  the  sun-shine. 

•  \ 

There  sOre  many  ways  to  perform  tbi»  operation 
with  respect  to  the  hour,  three  of  which  are  here 
inserted,  being  general  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  a  fourth  is  added,  peculiar  to  those  of  Lon- 
don, which  will  answer,  without  sensible  error,  at 
any  place  not  exceeding  the  distance  of  60  miles  from 
this  capital. 

s 
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By  a  natural  Style. 

Having  rectified  the  globe  as  before  directed,  and 
])laced  it  upon  an  horizontal  plane  over  yournaeridian 
line,  or  by  the  other  method,  hold  a  long  pin  upon 
the  illuminated  pole,  in  the.  direction  of  the  polar 
axis,  and  its  shadow  will  shew  the  hour  of  the  day 
amongst  the  polar  parallels. 

The  axis  of  the  globe,  being  the  common  section 
of  the  hour  circles,  is  in  the  plane  of  each ;  and  as  we 
suppose  the  globe  to  be  properly  adjusted,  they  will 
correspond  with  those  in  the  heavens ;  therefore  the 
shade  of  a  pin,  which  is  the  axis  continued^  must  fall 
upon  the  true  houi*  circle. 


11.    By  an  artificial  Style 

Tie  a  small  string,  with  a  noose,  round  th6  ele- 
vated pole,  stretch  its  other  end  beyond  the  globe, 
and  move  it  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  string  may 
fall  upon  the  depressed  axis;  at  that  instant  its 
shadow  upon  the  equator  will  give  the  solar  hour  to 
a  minute. 

But  remember,  that  either  the  autumnal  or  vernal 
equinoctial  colure  must  first  be  placed  under  the 
graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass  meridian,  before 
you  observe  the  hour,  each  of  these  being  marked 
t/pon  the  equator  with  the  hour  XII. 

The  string  in  this  last  case  being  moved  into  the 
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plane  of  the  sun,  corresponds  with  the  trae  hour  cir- 
cle, aad  consequently  gives  the  true  hour. 


III.     Without  any  style  at  alL 

Every  thing  being  rectified  as  before,  look  where 
the  shade  of  extuberancy  cuts  the  equator,  the  colure  ' 
being  under  the  graduated  side  of  the  strong  brass 
meridian,  andyou  obtain  the  hour  in  two  places  upon 
the  equator,  one  of  them  going  before,  and  the  other 
following  the  sun.  ' 

Note.  If  this  shade  be  dubious,  apply  a  pin,  or 
your  finger,  as  before  directed. 
.  The  reason  is,  that  the  shade  of  extuberancy  be- 
ing-a  great  circle,  cuts  the  equal  in  half,  and  the 
sun,  in  whatsoever  parallel  of  declination  he  may 
happen  to  be,  is  always  in  the  pole  of  the  shade;  . 
consequently  the  confines  of  light  and  shade  will 
shew  the  true  hour  of  the  day. 


IV.   Peculiar  to' the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  any 
place  within  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  it. 

The  globe  being  every  way  adjusted  as  before, 
and  London  brought  under  the  graduated  side  of 
the  strong  brass  meridian,  hold  a  plumb-line,  »o 
that  its  shadow  may  fell  upon  the  zenith  point, 
{which,  in  this  case,  is  London  itself)  and  the  shadow 
of  the  string  will  cut  the  paralkl  of  the  day  upoa 
that  point  to  which  the  sun  is  then  Vertical,  and  that^ 
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hour  circle  upon  which  this  intersection  iklls  is  the 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  meridians  are  drawn 
within  the  tropics,  at  20  minutes  distance  from  each 
other,  the  point  cut  by  the  intersection  of  the  string 
upon  the  parallel  of  the  day,  being  so  hear  the  equa- 
tor, may,  by  a  glance  of  the  observer  s  eye,  be  referred 
thereto,  and  the  true  time  obtained  to  a  minute. 

The  plumb-line  thus  moved  is  the  azimuth ;  which, 
by  cutting  the  parallel  of  the  day,  gives  the  sun's 
place,  and  consequently  the  hour  circle  which  inter- 
sects it. 

From  this  last  operation  results  a  corollary,  that 
gives  a  second  way  of  rectifying  the  globe  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

If  the  azimuth  and  shade  of  the  illuminated  axis 
agree  in  tihe  hour  when  tlie  globe  is  rectified,  then 
making  them  thus  to  agree,  miist  rectify  the  globe. 

Corollary.     Another  method  to  rectify  the  glole 

to  the  suns  rays. 

Move  the  globe,  till  the  shadow  of  the  plumb-line^ 
which  passes  through  the  zenith,  cuts  the  same  hour 
on  the  parallel  of  the  day  that  the  shade  of  the  pin, 
held  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  falls  upon  amongst 
the  polar  parallels,  apd  the  globe  is  rectified. 
•  The  reason  is,  that  the  shadow  of  the  axis  repre- 
sents an  hour  circle;  and  by  its  agreement  in  the 
same  hour,  which  the  shadow  of  the  azimuth  string 
points  out,  by  its  intersection  on  the  parallel  of  the 
day,  it  shevi^  the  sun  to  be  in  the  plane^  of  the  said 
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parallel ;  which  can  nerer  happen  in  the  morning  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  globe,  nor  in  the  evening  on 
the  western  side  of  it,  but  when  the  globe  is  rectified. 

This  rectification  of  the  globe  is  only  placing  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  principal  great  circles  and 
points  may  concur  and  fall  in  with  those  of  the 
ieavens.    > 

The  many  advantages  arising  from  these  problems, 
relating  to  the  placing  of  the  globe  in  the  sun's  rays, 
the  tutor  will  easily  discern,  and  readily  extend  to  his 
own,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupil. 
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THE 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

DIALLING, 

ILLUSTRATED   BT 

THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE- 


The  art  of  dialling  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  atid 
was  in  former  times  cultivated  by  all  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  science ;  and  before  the  invention  of 
clocks  and  watches  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
.  ance,  and  is  even  now  used  to  correct  and  regulate 
them. 

It  teaches  us  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  to  divide 
time  into  equal  parts,  and  to  represent  on  any  given 
surface  the  different  circles  into  which,  for  conve- 
nience, we  suppose  the  heavens  to  be  divided,  but 
principally  the  hour  circles. 

The  hours  are  marked  upon  a  plane,  and  pointed 
out  by  the  interposition  of  a  body,  which  receiving 
the  light  of  the  sun,  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  plane. 
This  body  is  called  the  axis,  when  it  is  parallel, 
to  the  axis  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  style 
wh<5n  it  is  so  placed  that  only  the  end  of  it  coincides 
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with  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  in  this  case,  it  Is  only  this 
point  which  marks  the  hours. 

Among  the  various  pleasing"and  profitable  amuse- 
ments, which  arise  from  the  use  of  globes,  that  of  , 
dialHng  is  not  the  least.  By  it  the  pupil  will  gain 
satisfactory  ideas  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
branch  of  science  is  founded ;  and  it  will  reward  with 
abundance  of  pleasure,  those  that  chuse  to  exercise 
themselves  in  the  practise  of  it. 

If  we  imagine  the  hour  circles  of  any  place,  as 
London,  to  be  drawn  upon  the  globe  of  the  earthy 
and  suppose  this  globe  to  b^  transparent,  and  to 
revolve  round  a  real  axis,  which  is  opake,  and 
casts  a  shadow;  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  the 
plane  of  any  hour  semicircle  points  at  the  sun, 
the  shadow  of  the  axis  will  fall  upon  the  opposite 
semicircle.* 

het  aPCpy  plate  13,  Jig.  1,  represent  a  trans^ 
parent  globe ;  ahcdefg  the  hour  semicircles,  it  is 
clear,  that  if  the  semicircle  Vap  points  at  the  sun, 
the  shadow  of  the  axis  will  fall  upon  the  opposite 
semicircle. 

If  we  imagine  any  plane  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  this  transparent  globe,  the  shadow  of  half  the  axis 
will  always  fall  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  in- 
tersecting plaice. 

Thus,  let  ABCD  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of 
London ;  so  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 

*  Long^s  Astronemy,  vol.  I.  p.  82. 

84- 
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the  shadow  of  the  upper  half  of  the  axis  will  fall 
somewhere  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  plane  A^CD  j 
whei^  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  of  London^  then 
the  shadow  of  the  lower  h^lf  of  the  axis  E  falls  upon 
the  lower  side  of  the  plane. 

When  the  plane  of  any  hour  semicircle  points 
at  the  sun,  the  shadow  of  the  axis  marks  the  re? 
spective  hour-line  upon  the  intersecting  plane.  The 
hour-line  is  therefore  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
df  the  intersecting  plane,  to  that  point  where  this 
plane  is  cut  by  the  semicircle  opposite  to  the  hour 
semicircle. 

Tlius  let  ABCD,  plate  13 jjig^l^  the  horizon 
of  London,  be  the  intersecting  plane,  when  th^  mcr 
tidian  of  London  points  at  the  sun,  as  in  the  present 
figure,  the  shadow  of  the  half  axis  PE  fiillfl  upon  the 
line  EB,  which  is  drawn  from  E,  the  centre  of  the 
horizon,  to  the  point  where  the  horizon  is  cut  by  the 
opposite  semicircle ;  therefore  EB  is  the  line  ^r  the 
hour  of  twelve  at  noon. 

^  'By  the  same  method  the  rest  of  the  hour^lines  are 
fpund,  by  drawing  for  every  hour  a  line>  from  the 
ceiitre  of  the  intersecting  plane,  to  thiat  semicircle 
which  is  opposite  to  the  hour  semicircle. 

Thus  plate  13,  Jig.  2,  shews  the  hour-linea  drawn 
upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London^  with  only 
sp  many  hours  as  are  necessary ;  that  is,  those  hours 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  longest  day  in  summer. 

If,  when  the  houj'-lines  are  thus  found,  the  semi- 
circles  b^  taken  away,  as  |be  scaffolding  is  when  the 
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house  is  built,  what  remains,  as  in  Jig.  2,  will  be  an 
hori^oiital  dial  for  London. 

If  instead  of  twelve  hour  circles,  as  above  de- 
scribed, we  take  twice  that  number,  we  may  by  the 
points,  where  the  intersecting  plane  is  cut  by 
them,  find  the  lines  for  every  half  hour;  if  we 
take  four  times  the  number  of  hour  circles,  we  may 
find  the  lines  for  ^very  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  so  on 
progressively. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  horizon  of  Lon« 
don  ^8  the  intersecting  plane,  by  which  is  seen  the 
method  of  making  an  horizontal  dial.  If  we  take 
any  other  plane  for  the  intersecting  plane,  and 
find  the  points  where  the  hour  semicircles  pass 
through  it,  and  draw  the  lines  from  the  centre  of  the 
plane  to  those  points,  we  shall  have  the  hour4ines  for 
^hat  plane* 

Phte  \3jjig.3y  shews  how  the  hour-lines  are 
found  ijpon  a  south  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon. Fig.  4,  shews  a  south  ,  dial,  with  its  hour- 
lines  without  the  semicircle,  by  means  whereof  they 
are  found* 

The  gnomon  of  every  sun  dial  represents  the  axis 
of  die  earth,  and  is  therefore  always  placed  parallel 
to  it ;  whether  it  be  a  wire,  as  in  the  figure  before 
us,  or  the  edge  of  a  brass  plate,  as  in  a  common  ho- 
rizontal dial. 

The  whole  earth, .  as  to  its  bulk,  is  but  a  poiiit, 
if  compared  to  its  distance  from  the  sun ;  there- 
fore, if  a  small  sphere  of  glass  be  placed  on  any 
p^rt  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  its  axis  be  pa- 
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rallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  sphere  havtf 
such  lines  upon  it,  and  such  planes  within  it,  as 
above  described,  it  will  shew  the  hour  of  the  day 
as  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  the  shell  of  the  earth  were  as  transparent 
as  glass. 

A  wire  sphere,  with  a  thin  jSat  plate  of  brass  with- 
in it,  is  often  made  use  of  to  explain  the  principles 
of  dialling. 

From  what  has  been  «aid,  it  is  clear  that  dialling 
depends  on  finding  where  the  shadow  of  a  straight 
wire,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  will  fell  upon 
a  given  plane,  every  hour,  half  hour,  &c.  the  hour-' 
lines  being  found  as  above  described,  which  we  sliall 
proceed  to  exemplify  by  the  globe. 

Every  dial  plane  (that  is,  the  plane  surface  on 
which  a  dial  is  drawn)  represents  the  plane  of  a  great 
circle,  which  circle  i^  an  horizon  to  some  country  or 
other. 

The  centre  of  the  dial  represents  the  centre  of  tlie 
earth ;  and  the  gnomon  which  casts  the  shade  repre- 
sents the  axis,  and  ought  to  point  directly  to  the  poles 
of  the  equator. 

The  plane  upon  which  dials,  are  delineated  inay 
be  either,  1.  parallel  to  the  horizon;  2.  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon  5  or,  3.  cutting  it  atoblicjue 
angles.  / 
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PflLOBj^EM  XL.     To  construct  an  horizontal  dial  for 
any  given  latitude^  hy  means  of  the  terrestrial  glo^e. 

Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
then  bring  the  first  meridian  under  the  graduated 
e^ge   of  tiie   strong  brazen  one,  which  will  then 
be   over  the  hour  XII,   or  the  equator.'     As  our 
globes  have  meridians  drawn  through  every  fifteea 
degrees   of  the   equator,  these   meridians  will  re- 
'  present  the  true  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  will  in- 
tersect the  horizon  of  the  globe,  in  certain  points^ 
on    each   side  of  the   meridian.      The  distance  of 
these  points  from  the  meridian  must  be  carefully 
noted  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  example.      The  pupil  need  not,  however, 
take  out  into  his  table  the  distances  further  than 
from  XILto  yi,  which  is  just  90  degrees  ;  for  the 
distances  of  XI,  X,   IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,   in  tlie 
forenoon,  are  the  same  from  XII  as.  the  distances 
of  I,   II,    III,   IV,  V,  VI,  in  the  afternoon;   and 
these  hour-lines  continued  through  the  centre,  will ' 
give  the  opposite  hour-lines  on  the  other  half  of  the 
dial; 

No  more  hour-lines  need  be  drawn  than  what  an- 
swer  to  the  sun's  contii]fuance  above  the  horizon, 
on  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  in  the  given  la- 
titude. 

Example f     Suppose  the  given  place  to  be  London^ 
^  whose  latitude  is  51  deg,  30  min.  north. 

JSl^vate  the  ^ofth  pole  of  the  globe  to  5 1 4  degrees  - 
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above  the  horizon ;  then  will  the  axis  of  the  globe 
have  the  same  elevation  above  the  broad  paper  cir- 
cle^  as  the  gnomon*  of  the  dial  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  thereof. 

Turn  the  globe  till  the  first  meridian  (which  on 
£i^lish  globes  passes  through  London)  is  under  the 
graduated  side  of  the  strong  brazen  meridian  ;  then 
observe  and  note  the  points  where  the  hour  circles 
intersect  the  horizon ;  and  as  on  our  globes  the 
inner  graduated  circle,  on  the  broad  paper  circle, 
begins  from  the  two  sixes,  or  east  and  west,  we  shall 
1)egin  from  thence,  calling  the  hour  -  VI  (f  & 
w^  shall  find  th^  other  hours  intersecting  the  hori- 
zon at  the  following  degrees ;      -     -     V     18°    54' 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

which  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  above  hours 
from  VI  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  hours,  upon 
an  horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines 
«c,  and  4rf,  plate  13,  Jig.  5,  upon  that  plane,  as 
far  from  each  other  as  is  equal  to  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  gnomon  of  the  dial,  and  the  space 
included  between  them,  will  be  the  meridian,  or 
twelve  o'clock  line  upon  the  dial ;  cross  this  meri- 
dian at  right  angles,  by  the  line  gh,  which  will  be 
the  six  o*clock  line ;  then  setting  one  foot  of  your 
compasses  in  the  intersection  a,  describe  the  qua- 
drant j^e  with  any  convenient  radius,  or  opening 


36 

24 

51 

sr 

65 

41 

78 

9 

of  the  compasses ;  after  this,  set  one  foot  of  the 
compasses  in  the  intersection  b,  as  9l  centre,  and 
with  the  same  radius  describe  the  quadrant  Jh ;  then 
divide  eadb  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts,  or  d^rees, 
as  in  the  figure.  f 

Becatise  the  hoar4ines  are  less  distant  from  eaclt 
other  about  noon,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  dial, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  centres  of  the  quadrants  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial-plane,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  hour-distances  near  XII;  thus  the 
centre  of  the  plane  is  at  A,  but  liie  centre  of  the 
quadrants  is  at  a  and  b. 

Lay  a  rule  over  78^9'j  ^^  the  cehtre  ft,  and 
draw  there  the  hour-line  of  1.  Through  b,  and 
65  41,  gives  the  hour  line  of  IL  TlirDugh  ft,  61  §7, 
that  of  III.  Through  the  same  centre,  and  36  24,  we 
obtain  the  hour-line  of  IV.  And  through  it,  tind 
18  54,  th^t  of  V.  And  because  the  sun  rises  abou^t 
four  in  the  morning,  continue  the  hour-lines  of  IV 
and  V  in  the  afternoon,  through  the  centre  ft  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  dial. 

Now  lay.  a  rule  successively  to  the  centre  a  trf 
the  quadrant  eg^  and  the  like  elevations  or  degrees 
of  that  quadrant  78  9,  65  41,  51  57,  36  24,  18  54, 
which  will  give  the  forenoon  hours  of  XI,  X,  IX, 
VIII,  and  VII ;  and  because  the  sun  does  not  set 
before  VIII  in  the  evening  on  the  longest  days,  conti- 
nue the  hour-lines  of  VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon, 
and  all  the  hour-lines  will  be  finished  on  this  dial. 

Lastly,  through  5 1 4^  degrees  on  either  quadrant, 
and' from  its  centre^   draw  the  right  line  ag  for  the 
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axis  of  the  gnomon  agi,  and  from  g  let  fall  the  per  - 
pendicular  gi  upon  the  meridian  line  oi,  and  there 
will  be  a  triapgle  made,  whose  sides  are  ag,  gi,  and 
ta  ;  if  a  plate  similar  to  this  triangle  be  made  as  thick 
as  the  distance  between  the  lines  ac  and  Id,  and  be 
set  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a  and  b, 
the  line  ag  will,  when  it  is  truly  set,  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  world,  and  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day, 

ITie  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants  may 
be  saved,  by  using  a  line  of  chords,  which  is  al- 
ways placed  upon  every  scale  belonging  to  a  case  of 
instruments** 

I^iOBLEM  XLi,     To  delineate  a  direct  south  dial  for 
any  given  latitude,  hy  the  globe. 

Let  us  suppose  a  south  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London. 

Elevate  the  pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place, 
38^  30',  and  proceed  in  all  respects  as  above  taught  for 
the  horizontal  dial,  from  VI  in  the  morning  to  VI  in 
the  afternoon,  only  the  hours  must  be  reversed,  as  in 
plate  13,  fig.  3 ;  and  the  hypothenuse  ag^Jig.  4.  of  the 
gnomon  agf,  must  make  an  angle  with  the  dial- 
plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place. 

As  the  sun  can  shine  no  longer  than  from  VI  in 
the  morning  to  VI  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  having  more  than  twelve  hours  upon  this  diaU 

*  Or  much  more  so  by  an  apiJropriale  set  of  dialling  liner,  placed 
Oft  a  14- inch  box  scale^  which  is  sold  at  our  shop,  io  Ilolborn. 

Edit. 
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In  solving  this  problem,,  we  have  considered  our 
vertical  south  dial  for  the  latitude  of  London,  as  an 
horizontal  one  for  the  complement  of  that  latitude,  or 
SS  deg.  30  min.  all  direct  vertical  dials  may  be  thus 
reduced  to  horizontal  ones  in  the  same  manner.  The 
reason  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  the  globe  be  elevat- 
ed to  the  latitude  of  London;  for,  by  fixing  the 
quadrant  qf  altitude  to  the  zenith,  and  bringing  it 
to  intersect  the  horizon  in  the  east  point,  it  will  point 
out  the  plane  of  the  proposed  dial. 

This  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  and,  it  is  clear,  from 
the  bare  inspection  of  the  globe,  thus  elevated,  that 
its  axis  forms  an  angle  with  this  plane,  which  is 
just  the  complement  of  that  which  it  forms  with  the 
horizon,  and  is  therefore  just  equal  with  the  coJati- 
tude  of  the  place ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  most 
simple  to  rectify  the  globe  to  that  co-latitude. 

Hie  north  vertical  dial  is  the  same  with  the  south, 
only  the  style  must  point  upwards,  and  that  many  of 
the  hours,  from  its  direction  can  be  of  no  use. 


^Problem  xlii.     7o  make  an  erect  dlal^  declining 
from  the  south  towards  the  east  or  west. 

Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith. 

Then,  if  your  dial  declines'  towards  the  east, 
(which  we  shall  suppose  in  the  present  instance) 
count  in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  declination  from 
the  east  point  toward^  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower 


end  of  the  quadrant  to  coincide  with  that  degree  of^ 
declination  at  which  the  reckoning  ends. 

1  hen  bring  the  first  meridian  under  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  strong  brass  meridian,  which  strong  me* 
ridian  will  serve  as  the  horary  index. 

Now  turn  the  globe  westward,  and  observe  the 
degrees  cut  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  by  the  first 
meridian,  w^hile  the  hours  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in  the 
forenoon,  pass  successively  under  the  brazen  one ; 
and  the  degrees  thus  cut  on  the  quadrant  by  the  first 
meridian  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  forenoon 
hours,  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  quadrant. 

For  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  round  the  zenith,  until  it  comes  to  the  de- 
gree in  the  horizon,  opposite  to  that  where  it  was 
placed  before,  namely,  as  far  from  the  west  towards 
the  south,  and  turn  the  globe' eastward;  and  as  the 
hours  I,  II,  III,  &c.  passes  under  the  strong  brazen 
meridian,  the  first  meridian  will  cut  on  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  the  number  of  degrees  from  the  zenith 
that  each  of  the  hours  is  from  XII  on  the  dial. 
.  When  the  first  meridian  goes  off  the  quadrant  at 
the  horizon,  in  the  forenoon,  the  hour  index  will 
shew  the  time  w  hen  the  sun  comes  upon  this  dial ; 
and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in  the  afternoon, 
it  points  to  the  time  when  the  sun  leaves  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour  distances  from 
XII,  lay  them  down  upon  yourdial-plaheC,  either  by 
dividing  a  semicircle  into  two  quadrants,  or  by  the 
line  of  chords. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  the  giio- 
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moti  stands;  makes  an  angle  with  the  twelve  o*clock 
hne,  and  fitih  atnong  the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the 
dial  declines*  towards  the  east ;  and  among  the  af- 
ternoon hourJities,  when  the  dial  declines  towards 
the  west ;  thrat  isy  to  the  left-hand  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  linefin  the  former  case,  and  to.  the  right-haiirf 
from  it  in  the  laAter. 

'  To  find  the  distance  of  this  line  from  that  of 
twelve.  This  niiay  be  considered,  !•  If  the  dial 
declines  frdm  the  south  towards  the  east,  then  count! 
the  degreed'  of  that  declination  in  the  horizon,  froB^ 
the  east  point  towards*  the  north,  and  bring  the' 
lower  end  of  the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  declina- 
tion where  the  rfeckohing  ends;  then  turn  the  glote, 
until  the  first  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  like 
number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  south  point 
towards  the  east,  and  the  quadrant  and  first  meri- 
dian will  cross  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  this  line  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line. 

The  numbers  of  the  first  meridian,  which  are  in- 
tercepted between  the  quadrant  and  the  north  pole, 
is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  style  abovie  the  plane 
of  the  dial. 

Tlie  second  case  is,  when  the  dial  declines  west- 
ward  from*  the  south. 

Count  the  declination  from  the  east  point  of  the 
horizon  towards  the  south,  and  bring  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  to  the  degree  in  the  horizon  at  which  the 
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reckoning  ends,  both  for  finding  the  forenoon  houri^ 
and  the  distance  of  the  substyle,  or  gnomon  line, 
from  the  meridian;  and  for  the  afibernoon  hours, 
bring  the  quadrant  to  the  opposite  degrees  in  the 
horizpn,  namely,  as  far  from  the  -west  towards  the 
Q^^thj  and  then  prqceed  in  all  respects  as  before.  • 
It  is  presumed,  that  the  foregoing  instances  will, 
be^  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of 
dialling,  and  to  give  tl^e  pupil  a  general  idea  of  that 
pleasing  science :  for  accurate  and  elpedjtious  me- 
4^s  of  constructing  dials,  we  must  refer  him  to 
tjneatises  written  expressly  on  that  subject;.  , 

Note.—^FoT  a  simplp  and  easy  method  of  constru(:|ing^  instru^ 
meniAlly^  sua  dials,  see  my  edition  of  our  Anihofs  Geometrical 
and  'Graphical  Essay s^  page  38,  3d  edi  tioB,  1 803. 

WeWs  Art  of  Shadows,  8 vo.  and  Leadbetter's  Art  of  Dtaltin^y 
STo.ai^e  among  ihe  best  t^^ises,  for  lefttneri,  ^n  the  sabject. 
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NAVIGATION 

EXPLAIREO  BT 

THE  GLOBE. 

~^  ■  •-     •-  -|_  -  _ 

Navigation  is  the  art  of  guiding  a  ship  at 
sea,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  manner.  In  order  to  attain  this,  four 
things  are  fiarticularly  necessaiy. 

1 .  To  know  the  situation  and  distances  of  places. 

2.  To  know  at  all  times  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, 

3.  To'  know  the  line  in  which  the  ship  is  to  be  di- 
rected from  one  place  to  the  other. 

4.  To  know,  in  any  part  of  the  voyage,  What 
point  of  the  globe  the  ship  is  upon. 

The  knowledge  of  Ae  distance  and  situation  of 
places,  between  which  a  voyage  is  to  be  made,  im- 
plies not  only  a  general  knowledge  of '  geography, 
but  of  several  other  particulars,  as  the  rocks,  sands, 
straits,  rivers,  &c,  near  which  we  are  to  sail ;  th^ 
bending  out  or  running  in  of  the  shores,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  times  that  particular  winds  set  in,  the 
seasons  when  storms  and  hurricanes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected^  but  especially  the  tides  ;  these,  and  maoy 
otiber  similar  circvimstaiibes  are  to  be  learned  froxq. 
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sea-charts,  journals,  &c.  but  chiefly  by  observatioa 
and  experience. 

The  second  particular  to  be  attained,  is  the  know- 
ledge at  all  times  of  the  points  of  the  compass  where 
the  ship  is.  The  ancients,  to  whom  the  polarity  of 
the  loadstone  was  unknown,  found,  in  the  day-time, 
the  east  or  west,  by  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
and  at  night,  the  north,  by. the  polar  star.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  the  mariner's  compass,  by  which, 
at  any  time  in  the  wide  ocean,  and  the  darkest  night, 
we  know  where. the  north  is,  and  consequently  the 
rest  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Indeed,  before  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  voyages  of,  the  Europeans  were  principally 
oonflne4  to  coJUiting ;  but  this  fortunate  ^ifcovery 
has  enabled  the  mariner  to  explore  new  seas,  and 
discover  new  :countries>  which,  without  thi^  valuable 
acquisition,  would  probably  have  remained  for  eyer 
unknown. 

The  third  thing  required  to  be  knoiyn,  is  the  line 
\vhich  a  ship  describes  upoi^  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
in  going  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  shortest  way  fron^  .one  place  to  another  is 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  two 
places. 

The  most  convenient  way  for  a  ship,  is  that  by 
which  we  may  sail  from  one  place  to  another,,  di- 
xeeting  the  ship  all  the  while  tow^ards  the  sanie  point 
<?f  the  CQinpass*//  .• 

i^  ship  is  guided  by  steering  x^t  directing  her  to- 
wards some  points  of  the  compass :  the  line  wherein 
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a  ship  is  directed,  is  called  the  ship's  course, 
which  is  named  from  the  point  towards  which  she 
sails. 

Thus,  if  a  ship  sails  towards  the  north-east  point, 
her  course  is  said  to  be  N.E. 

In  long  voyages,  a  ship's  way  may  consist  of  a 
great  number  of  different  courses,  as  from  A  to  B, 
from  B  to  C,  and  from  C  to  D,  plate  IS^fig.  9 ;  when  ' 
we  speak  of  a  ship's  course,  we  consider  one  of  these 
at  a  time ;  the  seldomer  the  course  is  changed,  the 
more  easily  the  ship  is  directed. 

If  two  places y  A  and  Z,  plate  13^  Jig:  7^  l^^  under 
the  same  meridian^  the  course  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  due  north  and  south.  Thus,  let  AZ  be 
part  of  a  meridian ;  if  A  be  south  of  Z,  the  course 
from  A  to  Z  must  be  north,  and  the  course  from 
Z  to  A  south.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  a 
meridian,  that  it  marks  upon  the  horizon  the  north 
and  south  points,  and  that  every  point  of  any  meri- 
dian is  north  or  south  from  every  other  point  of  it. 
From  hence  we  may  deduce  the  following  corollary : 
that  if  a  ship  sails  due  north  or  south,  she  will  con- 
tinue on  the  same  meridian. 

If  two  places  lie  under  the  equator,  the  course  from 
one  to  the  other  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  and  is  due 
east  or  west.  Thus,  let.  az,  Jig^  7>  t)^  ^  P^^^  ^f  ^^ 
equator ;  if  a  be  west  from  z,  the  course  from  ato  z 
is  east,  and  the  course  from  zto  a\s  west ;  for,  since 
the  equator  marks  the  east  and  west  points  upon  the 
horizon,  every  point  of  the  equator  lies  east  or  west 
of  every  other  point  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  upon  the 
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globe,  by  j>lacing  it  as  for  a  right  sphere,  and  bring- 
ing a  or  z^  or  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  to  the 
zenith ;  when  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  we  are  to*  go 
from  one  of  these  points,  a,  to  the  other,  %,  or  to  any 
.  point  on  the  equator,  we  must  continue  our  course 
due  east,  to  arrive  at  a,  or  vice  versa.  From  hence 
we  may  deduce  this  consequence,  that  if  a  ship,  under 
the  equator,  sails  due  east  or  west,  she  will  continue 
under  the  equator. 

In  the  two  foregoing  cases,  the  course  being  au 
arc  of  a  great  circle  (the  meridian  or  equator)  is  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  way  it  can  sail. 

If  two  places  lie  under  the  same  parallel,  the  course 
from  one  to  the  other  is  due  east  or  west :  this  may 
be  seen  upon  the  globe,  by  the  following  method : 
bring  any  point  of  a  parallel  to  the  zenith,  and  stretch 
a  thread  over  it,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian ;  the 
thread  will  then  be  a  tangent  to  the  parallel,  and 
stand  east  and  west  from  the  point  of  contact. 
Hence,  if  a  ship  sails  in  any  piarallel,  due  east  or  west, 
she  will  continue  in  the  same  parallel.  In  this  case 
the  most  convenient  course,  though  not  the  shortest, 
from  one  to  the  other,  is  to  sail  due  east  or  west. 

If  two  places  lie  neither  under  the  equator,  nor  on 
the  same  meridian,  nor  in  the  same  parallel,  the  most 
convenient,  though  not  the  shortest  course,  from  one 
to  the  other,  is  a  rhumb. 

For  if  we  would,  in  this  case,  attempt  to  go  the 
shortest  way,  in  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  two 
places,  we  must  be  perpetually  changing  our  course. 
Thus,  in^^.  8,  whatever  is  the  bearing  of  K  from  A^ 
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the  bearings  of  all  the  intermediate  points^  as  B,  C, 
D,  &c.  will,  be  different  from  it^  as  well  as  di£- 
fereat  from  each  other,  as  nfiay  be  easily  seen  upon 
the  globe,  by  bringing  the  first  point,  A,  to  the  ze- 
nith, and  .observing  the  bearing  of  K  from  each  of 
them.  Thus,  suppose,  when  the  globe  is  rectified 
to  the  horizon  of  A,  ,the  bearing  of  K  from  A  be 
north-east,  and  the  aiigle  of  position  of  K,  with  re^ 
gard  to  A,  be  45  degrees ;  if  we  bring  B  to  the  ze- 
nith, we  shall  have  a  different  horizon,  and  the 
bearing  and  angle  of  position  from  K  to  B  will  be 
different  from  the  former ;  and  so  on  of  the  other 
points  B,  C,  D,  &c.  they  will  each  of  them  hav3  a 
different  horizon,  and  K  will  have  a  different  bear- 
ing and  angle  of  position. 

From  hence  we  may  draw  this  corollary,  that  when 
two  places  lie  one  from  the  other,  towards  a  point  not 
cardinal,  if  we  sail  from  one  place  towards  the  point 
of  the  other's  bearing,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the 
other  place.  Thus,  if  K  lies  north-east  from  A,  if 
we  sail  from  A  towards  the  north-east,  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  K. 

A  rhumb  upon  the  globe  is  a  line  drawn  from  a 
given  place  A,  so  as  to  cut  all  the  meridians  it  passes 
through  at  equal  angles  ;  the  rhumbs  are  denomi- 
nat^cjl  from  the  points  of  the  compass,  in  a  different 
manner  fjrom  the  winds.  Thus,  at  sea,  the  north-eart 
wind  isthat  which  blows  from  the  north-east  point 
of  the  horizon  towards  the  ship  in  which  we  are ;  but 
we  are  said  to  §ail  upon  the  N,E.  rhumb,  when  w^ 
go  towards  the  north-east. 

T  4 
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TTie  rhumb  ABCDK,  plate  13,  ^g-  8,  passing 
through  the  meridians  LM^  NO,  PQ,  makes  the 
angle  LAB,  NBC,  PCD,  equal;  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  direction  of  a  rhumb  is  dn  every  part 
of  it  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass :  thus, 
from  every  point  of  a  north-east  rhumb  upon  the 
globe,  the  direction  is  towards  the  north-east,  and 
that  rhumb  makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  with  every 
meridian  it  is  drawn  through. 

Another  property  of  the  thumbs  is,  that  equal 
parts. of  the  same  rhumb  are  contained  between  pa- 
rallels of  equal  distance  of  latitude  ;  so  that  a  ship 
continuing  in  the  same  rhumb,  will  run  the  same 
number  of  miles  in  sailing  from  the  parallel  of  10  to 
the  parallel  of  30,  as  she  does  in  sailing  from  the 
parallel  of  30  to  that  of  50. 

The  fourth  thing  mentioned  to  be  required  in 
navigation  was,  to  know,  at  any  time,  what  point  of 
the  globe  the  ship  is  upon.  This  depends  upon  four 
things :  1.  The  longitude ;  2.  The  latitude ;  3.  The 
cotirse  the  ship  has  tun ;  4.  The  distance^  that  is, 
the  way  she  has  made,  or  the  number  of  leagues  or 
miles  she  has  run  in  that  course,  from  the  place  of 
the  last  observation.  Now,  any  two  of  these  being 
known,  the  rest  may  be  easily  found. 

Having  thus  given  some  general  idea  of  navigation, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  problems,  by  which  the  cases 
of  s?tiling  are  solved  on  the  globet 
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Problem  xliii.  Given  the  difference  of  latitvde 
and  difference  of  longitude^  to  find  the  course  and 
distance  sailed,  * 

Example.  Admit  a  ship  sails  from  a  port  A,  ia 
latitude  38  deg.  to  another  port  B^  in  latitude  5  deg. 
and  finds  her  difference  of  longitude  43  deg. 

Let  the  port  A  be  brought  to  the  meridian,  and 
ctevate  the  globe  to  the  given  latitude  of  that  port 
38  deg.  and  fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  precisely 
over  it  on  the  meridian,  move  the  quadrant  to  lie 
over  the  second  port  B,  (found  by  the  given  -dif- 
ference of  latitude  and  longitude)  then  will  it  cut 
in  the  horizon  50  deg.  45  min.  for  the  angle  of  the 
ship's  course  to  be  steered  from  the  port  A.  Also, 
count  the  degrees  in  the  quadrant  between  the  tw6 
ports,  which  you  will  find  51  deg.  this  number  mul- 
tiplied by  6o,  the  nautical  miles  in  a  degree,  will 
give  3o6o  for  the  distance  run. 


I'roblem  xliv.  Given  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  course,  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude^  and 
distance  sailed* 

Example.  Admit  a  ship  sails  from  a  port  A,  in  25 
de^.  north  latitude,  to  another  port  B,in  30  deg.  south 
latitude,  upon  a  course  of  43  deg. 

Bring  the  port  A  to  the  meridian,  and  rectify  the 

^  See  Mar  tiny  on  the  Globes^ 
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globe  to  the  .latitude  thereof,  25  deg.  where  fiit  the 
qiiedrant  of  altitude,  and  place  ^  it  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  with  the  meridian  of  43  deg.  in  the  horizon^ 
and  observe  where  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  inter- 
sects th?  parallel  of  30  deg.  south  latitude,  for  that 
is  the  place  of  the  port  B.  Then  count  the  number 
of  degrees  on  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  intersected 
between  the  two  ports,  and  there  will  be  found  7«^ 
deg.  which,  multiplied  by  6o^  gives  4380  miles  for 
the  distance  sailed.  As  the  two  ports  are  now  known, 
"let  each  be  brought  to  the  meridian,  and  observe*  the 
difference  of  longitude  in  the  equator  respectively, 
which  will  be  found  50  deg. 

N.  B.  Had  this  problem  been  solved  by  loxodro- 
micSy  or  sailing  on  a  rhumb,  the  difference  of  Ion- 
gltude  would  then  have  been  52  deg.  30  min.  be- 
^ween  the  two  ports. 

Problem  xlv.  Given  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  distance  run^  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude 
and  angle  of  the  course. 

Example.  Admit  a  ship  saila  from  a  port  A,  in 
latitude  50  deg.  to  another  port  B,  in  latitude  1  Jr 
deg.  30  min.  and  her  distance  run  be  2220  miles. 
Rectjfy  tlie  globe  fp  the  latitude  of  the  .place  A,  then 
the  distance  run,  reduced  to  degrees,  will  make  3^ 
deg.  which  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the 
quadrant  lying  over  the  port  A,  under  the  meridian  ; 
then  is  the  quadrant  to  be  moved,  till  the  37  degrees 
poincid^  with  the  parallel  of  17  deg.  30  min.  north 
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latitude ;  then  will  the  angle  of  the  course  appear  in 
the  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the 
cjuadrant  and  the  meridian,  which  will  be  32  deg^ 
40  min.;  and  by  making  a  mark  on  the  globe  for  the 
port  B,  and  bringing  the  same  to  the  meridian^  you 
will  observe  what  number  of  degrees  pass  under  the 
meridian,  which  will  be  twenty,  the  difference  of 
longitude  require4f 


Problem  xlvi.  Given  the  difference  of  longitude 
and  course^  to  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
distance  sailed. 

Example.  Suppose  s^  ship  sails  from  A,  in  the  Iatl« 
tude  6 1  deg.  on  a  course  piaking  ^n  angle  with  the; 
meridian  of  40  deg,  till  the  difference  of  longitude  be 
found  just  20  degrees ;  then  rectifying  the  globe  to 
the  latitude  of  the  port  A,  pljice  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  so  as  to  make  an  jyigle  of  40  deg,  with  the 
meridian ;  then  observe  at  what  point  it  intersects 
the  meridian  passing  through  the  given  longitude 
of  the  port  B,  and  there  make  a  mark  to  represent 
the  said  port ;  then  the  number  of  degrees  inter- 
cepted between  that  andjthe  port  A,  will  be  28,  which 
will  give  1630  miles  for  the  distance  run:  and  the 
said  mark  for  the  port  B,  being  brought  to  the  me- 
ridian, will  have  its  latitude  there  shewn  to  be  SJT 
^eg,  40  min. 
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Problem  xlvii.  Criven  the  course  and  distance 
sailed,  tojind  the  difference  of  longitude^  and  diffe^ 
rence  of  latitude. 

Example.  Suppose  a  ship  sails  1 800  miles  from  a 
port  A,  51  deg.  15  min.  south-west,  on  an  angle  of 
45  deg.  to  another  port  B. 

Having  rectified  the  globe  to  the  port  A,  fix  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  over  it  in  the  zenith,  and  place 
it  to  the  south-west  point  in  the  horizon  ;  then  upon 
the  edge  of  the  quadrant  under  30  deg.  (equal  to 
1 800  miles  from  the  port  A)  is  the  port  B ;  which 
bring  to  the  meridian,  and  you  will  there  see  the  lati- 
tude ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  longitude  on  the 
equator,  in  the  point  cut  by  the  meridian. 

In  all  these  cas^s,  the  ship  is  supposed  to  be  kept 
upon  tiie  arch  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  not  difficult 
to  be  done,  very  nearly,  by  means  of  the  globe,  by 
frequently  observing  the  latitude,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  and  (when  you  can)  finding  the  diffe- 
rence of  longitude ;  for  one  of  these  being  given,  the 
place  and  course  of  the  ship  is  known  at  the  same 
time ;  and  therefore  the  preceding  course  may  be  al- 
tered, and  rectified  without  any  trouble,  through  the 
whole  voyage,  as  often  as  such  observations  can  be 
obtained,  or  it  is  found  necessary.  Now  if  any  of 
these  data  are  but  of  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  de- 
grees, it  will  suffice  for  correcting  the  ship's  course 
by  the  globe,  and  carrying  her  directly  to  the  intend- 
ed port,  according  tq  the  following  problem. 
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'  Problem  xtvtii.  To  steer  a  ship  upon  the  arch 
of  a  great  circle  by  the  given  difference  of  latitttde, 
or  difference  of  longitude^  or  distance  sailed  in  a 
given  time* 

ff 

Admit  a  ship  sails  from  a  port  A,  to  a  very  dis- 
tant port  Z,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  given, 
'  sis  well  as  its  geographical  bearing  from  A ;  then. 

First,  having  rectified  the  globe  to  the  port  A,  lay 
the  quadfant  of  altitude  over  the  port  Z,  and  draw 
thereby  the  arch  of  the  great  circle  through  A  and  Z ; 
this  will  desigh  the  intended  path  or  track  of  the  ship* 

Secondly,  having  kept  the  ship  upon  the  first  given 
course  for  some  time,  suppose  by  an  observation  you 
find  the  latitude  of  l^e  present  place  of  the  ship,  this 
aidded  to,  or  subducted  from  the  latitude  of  the  port 
*A,  will  give  the  present  latitude  in  the  meridian ;  to 
which  bring  the  path  of  the  ship,  and  the  part  therein, 
which  lies  under  the  new  latitude,  is  the  true  pl^ce 
B  of  the  ship  in  the  great  arch.  To  the  latitude  of 
B  rectify  the  globe,  and  lay  the  quadrant  over  Z,  and 
it  will  shew  in  the  horizon  the  new  course  to  be 
steered. 

Thirdly,  suppose  the  ship  to  be  steered  upon  this 
course,  till  her  distance  run  be  found  300  miles,  or 
5  degrees  ;  then,  the  globe  being  rectified  to  the  place 
B  in  the  zenith,  laying  the  quadrant  from  thence 
over  the  great  arch,  make  a  mark  at  the  5th  degree 
from  B,  and  that  will  be  the  present  place  of  the  ship, 
which  call  C  ;  which  being  brought  to  the  meridian. 
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its  latitude  and  longitude  wil]  be  known.  Then  re<*- 
tify  the  globe  to  the  place  C,  and  laying  the  quadrant 
from  thence  to  Z,  the  new  course  to  be  steered  will 
appear  in  the  horizon. 

Fourthly,  having  steered  some  time  upon  this  new 
course,  suppose,  by  some  means  or  other,  you  come 
to  know  the  diiFerence  of  longitude  of  the  present 
place  of  the  ship,  and  of  any  of  the  preceding  places, 
C^  B,  A ;  as  B,  for  instance ;  then  bring  B  to  the  me- 
ridian>  and  turn  the  globe  about,  till  so  many  de- 
grees of  the  equator  pass  under  the  meridian  as  are 
equal  to  the  discovered  difference  of  longitude ;  then, 
the  point  of  the  great  arch  cut  by  the  meridian  is  the 
present  place  D  of  the  ship,  to  which  the  new  course 
is  to  be  found  as  before. 

And  thus^  by  repeating  these  observations  at  pro- 
per intervals,  you  will  find  future  places,  E,F,G,  &q, 
in  the  great  arch ;  and  by  rectifying  the  course  at 
each>  your  ship  will  be  conducted  on  the  great  circle,, 
pr  the  nearest  way  from  the  port  A  to  Z,  by  the  use 
€f  the  globe  only. 
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TERRESTRIAL    GLOBE, 

■  I 

VHSli  MOUNTED   IN    THS  COMMON  MANNER* 

Although  I  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  Es- 
say, laid  before  my  readers  the  reasons  which  induce 
me  to  prefer  my  father's  manner  of  mQunting  the^ 
globes  to  the  old  or  Ptolemaic  form^  yet  as  many  may 
be  in  jJossessioh  of  globes  mounted  in  the  old  form, 
aild  itWers  may  have  been  taught  by  these  globes,  I 
thdtight  it  •  would  render  these  Essays  more  com- 
plete, to  give^tih  accoiint-  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
jiroblfemsj' sbl^^fed  on  tlie  common  globes,  as  would 
eiiSBIe'thein  to  apply  the  remainder  of  those  hereto- 
fote  sioived,  to  their  own  use.  This  is  the  more  ex- 
jjfedierit,  ^s^ 'since  the  pu^blicatibh  of  my  father^s  Trea- 
tise, there  have  been  a  few  attempts  to  d6  away^  «6me 
of  the  inconveniences  of  the  ancient  form,  parti  cu- 
larlythiit  c^.tljjgjold  hour-circle,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally placed  under  the  meridian. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  again  observing 
to  the  pupil,  ttiat  the  solution  of  the  problems  on  the 
old  globes  depends  upon  appearances ;  that  there- 
fore, if  he  weans  to.  content  himself  with  the  mere 
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mechanical  solution  of  them,  the  Holemaic  globes 
will  answer  his  purpose ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  the  rationale  of  those  problems,  he  must  use 
those  mounted  in  my,  father's  manner. 

The  celestial  globe  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  both 
mountings,  excepting  that  in  my  father's  mounting 
it  has  some  additional  circles ;  but  the  difference  is 
so  trifling,  that  it  is  presumed  the  pupil  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  directions  there  given  to 
the  old  form.* 


Problem  i.     Tpjind  the  latitude  and  hngifnde  of 
'  '   any  given  place^  on  the  globes 


».< 


Bring  the  place  to  the  east  side  of  the  bras;^  meri- 
dian, then  the  degree  marked  on  th^  mei^dian  oyiejr  it 
shews  its  latitude,  and  the  degree  of  the  equator, 
under  the  meridian  shewjs  its  longitude.,  ,. 

Hence,  if  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  anyjplace^ 
be  given  the  place  is   easily   found,  l}y  brip^ng 
the  given  longitude  to  the  meridian;  for  tt^ji  ^?/, 
place  \yill  lie  under  tlie  giyen  degree  of  latitude  xipon. 
the  meridian.  .  *     o- 


•  ■  > 


Problem  it.    To  find  ihe  difference  qfhngitiide 
between  ant/  two  given  places.  •    • 

Bring  each  of  the  given  plapes  successively  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  see  where  the  meridian  cuts  the 

*  A  trifling  difference,  wiU  certainly  sanction,  by  tuitrdn^  the 
•implest  construction. — ^Edit* 
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tfqtlaior  each  time ;  the  itomfoet  6f  ckgr^e^  cotitsks^ 
between  those  two  points,  if  it  be  leiss  than  1 80  de- 
grees, otherwise  the  remainder  to  360  deg.  will  bfe? 
the  d^erence  of  longitctde  required. 

Problem  hi.     To  rectify  theglohefor  the  latitude^ 

zenith^  and  suris  place. 

Find  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  prob.  1,  and  if 
the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemisphere^  elevate 
the  north  pole  above  the  horizon,  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place*  If  the  place  be  in  the  southerti , 
hemisphere,  elevate  the  south  pole  above  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  d^ees  as'are  equal  t% 
the  latitude.  ■ 

Having  elevated  the  globe  according  to  its  lati- 
tude, count  the  degrees  thereof  upon  the  meridian 
from  the  equator  tovirards  the  elevated  pole,  and  that 
point  will  be  the  zenith,  or  the  vertex  of  the  place ; 
to  this  point  of  the  meridian,  fasten  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  so  that  the  graduated  edge  thereof  may  be 
joined  to  the  said  point. 

Having  brought  the  sun\  place  in  the  ecliptic 
to  the  meridian,  set  the  hour  index  to  Xtl  at  noon, 
and' the  globe  will  be  rectified' to  the  sun's  place. 

Problem  iv.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place 
being  gwen,  tojind  all  those  on  the  glob^,  where  it  is 
noon,  midnight^  or  any  giveti  hour  at  that  time. 

On  the  globes,  when  mounted  in  the  common 
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tt>anner^  it  is  now  customary  to  place  the  hour* 
circle  under  the  north  pole ;  it  is  divided  into  twice 
twelve  hours^  and  has  two  rows  of  figures^  one  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  the  other  from  west  to  east ; 
this  circle  is  moveable,  and  the  meridian  answers  the 
purpose  of  an  index. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  given  hour  of  the  day  on  the  hour  circle ;  turn 
the  globe,  till  the  meridian  points  at  the  hour  de- 
sired ;  then,  with  all  those  under  the  meridian,  it  is 
noon,  midnight,  or  any  given  hour  at  that  time.* 


Problem  v.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place 
being  given  J  tojind  the  correspondent  hour  (or  what 
o^ clock  it  is  at  that  time)  in  any  other  place. 

♦  Another  preferable  method,  i^hich  I  generally  adopt  in  the 
New  British  Globes^  is  to  place  the  north  horary  circles  and  indexes 
externally  on  the  meridians,  and  to  make  the  north  polar  pia 
with  index  to  unscrew,  so  that  the  circle  may  be  slid  to  any 
part  of  the  meridian,  to  admit  the  entire  free  passage  of  the  brass 
meridian  through  the  horizon,  and  the  circle  to  be  brought  over 
any  place  for  problems  relative  to  bearings,  &c.  upon  the  terres- 
ti-ial  globe.  This  met^iod  will  answer  all  the  desired  purposes  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  a  learner  need  not  be  under  a  difficulty 
with  any  constructions  of  the  hour  circles  of  any  maker's  globes 
he  may  not  have  learnt  by,  when  he  has  oply  to  consider,  that 
the  place,  star,  planet,  &c.  is  simpiy  to  be  brought  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  the  hour-index  set  to  the  giTcn  time.  For  hour-circles 
placed  under  the  meridians,  the  graduated  fctce  of  the  meridian 
serves  as'  the  index.  This  method  has  been  approTed^  and  used 
fey  the  most  eminent  preceptors. — Edit, 


^ 


J^'ing  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  xo^idian^  and 
hqt  the  .hour  circle  tp  the  given  time ;  then  turn  tl](je 
globe.uboMt^  until  the.  place  where  the  hour  is  r^ 
quired  comes  to  the  meridian^  and  the  meridian  will 
point  out  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  place. 

Thus^  when  it  is  npon  at  London^  it  is 

At  Rome           -  -  "    -  -  0  52  p.  m. 

Constantinople  -  -  -  2  7  J^*  M. 

Vera  Cruz  -  -  -  5  30  a.m. 

Pekin^  in  China  -  -  -  7  50  >.  m% 

Problem  vi.  The  day  of  the  month  being  given^ 
to  Jind  all  those  places  on  the  globe' where  the  sun 
will  be  vertical,  or  in  the  zenith,  that  day. 

»  Having  found  the  sun's  plaqe  in  .the  ecliptic  for 
the  given  day,  bring  the  same  to  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, observe  what  degree  of  the  meridian  is  over  it, 
'  then  turn  the  globe  round  its  axis,  and  all  places 
that  pass  under  that  degree  of  the  meridian,  will 
have  the  sun  vertical,  or  in  the  zenith,  that  day. 


Problem  vii,  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid 
^one,  to  Jind  those  two  days  of  the  year  on  which  the 
sun  mil  be  vertical  fo  that  place^ 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
mark  the  degree  of  latitude  that  is  exactly  over  it 
on  the  meridian ;    then  turn  the  globe  ,  about  it? 

u  2 


^08  TmfBtii^9. 

'Uxh/knA  observe  the  two  jittifitk  df  ttie  ecli^tie 
WtiJcli  ^fe's  exactly  ilrider  tkat  degrfe  «f  tei<utte^ 
UM  look  on  aie  licij^'zoft  W  tfie '  tw6  %s  of  thfe 

"yi&r  in  wlrich  t^e  stih  ft  in  tlidse  ^pbirfts  or  dfe^recis  bf 
the  ecliptic,  and  they  are  the  days  teiq^med ;  for  6fa 
them,  and  none  else,  the  stints  decKtlalkift  Is  (Hiiikl  to 
the  latitiide  of  the  given  place. 

Problem  viii.     To  find  the  antaxij  'periceei,  and  an* 

tipodes  of  any  given  place* 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
having  fomid  its  latitude,  keep  the  globe  in  that 
j^osition^i  and  count  the  same  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  meridian,  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  contrary  pole,  and  where  the  reckoning 
ends^  that  will  give  the  place  of  the  antoeci  upon 
the  globe.  Those  who  live  at  the  equator  have  no 
antoeci  4 

The  gfol^  remaining  in  the  same  position,  bring 
the  upper  XII,  op  the  horary  circle,  to  the  meri- 
dian, then  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  meridiaa 
points  to  the  lower  XII ;  the  place  which  then 
lies  under  the  meridian^  having  the  same  latitude 
with  the  given  place,  is  the  peri^jeci  required. 
Those  who  live  at  the  poles,  if  any,  iiave  no  pe- 
rioeci. 

As  the  globe  now  stands  (with  the  index  at  the 
lower  XII),  the  antipodes  of  the  given  place  are 
inder  the  sataie  point  of  the  brazen  meridian  where 
its  ant(!ieci  stood  before.  - 


rsio«3LE|«^^ 


X  Avi^LENL  1$.     To  find  at  what  hkurtke  ftuvi  rises 
f  am/  uuv  tn  the  yea?*^  at  any  place,  am  dlso 


Problem 
and  sets  any  day 
v^^n  fjohaf^  ]^i^  ojf  tIiej<:on)fms» 


Rectify  the  g^be  for  the  latitude  of  the  given 
place ;  bring  the  sunV  place  to  the  meridian;  and 
bring  the  XII  to  the  meridian ;  then  turn  the  sun's 
place  to  th^  eastern  edge  of  the  hoQzon^  and  the  n^e* 
ridian  wiUs  ppint  out  the  hour  of  rising ;  if  you  brings 
it  to  the  westi^n  ed^  of  the  horizon^  it  will  shew  the 
netting. 

Thu$9  on  the  96th  day  of  March^  the  sjin  rose  ^ 
little  past  six,  and  set  a  little  befpre  six.  . 

Note,  la  the  summer  the  sun  rises  and  sets  a  little 
to  the  north  ward, of  the  cast  and  west  points,  but 
in  winter  a  little  to  the  southward  of  them.  If,  there- 
fore^ when  the  sun^s  place  is  brought  to  th^  eastern 
and  westenjL  edges  of  the  hoi^izon^  you  look  on  the 
inner  circle,  right  against  the  sun's  place,  you  will 
see  the  point  of  the  compass  upon  which  the  sun  rises 
land  s^tts  that  day, 

l^itpB^^M  X.  Toj^nd^he  lef^g^k.ofthe  dpy  andn^ht 

at  my  time  of.  the  y^ar. 

Only  double  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  that  day, 
aad  it  ffiyes  the  lengtl;!  of  the  night ;  double  the 
time  opm.  ^ttiiag  pi|d  'i\  giyes  the  leng;th  of  th^ 
*ay, 
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This  problem  shrews  how  long  the  sun  is  with  iia 
6n  any  day,  and  how  long  he  is  absent  from  us  on 
any  night.  ... 

Thus  on  the  2oth  of  May,  the  sun  rise^  about  four, 
^nd  s^ts  about  eight ;  therefore  the  day  is  sixteen 
)iours  long,  and  the  night  eight. 


PkOBLEM  XI,     Tojind  the  length  of  the  langest  or 
shortest  day^  at  any  'place  upon  the  earth. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  that  place,  bring  the  begins 
ning  of  Cancer  to  the  meridian,  bring  XII  to  the 
meridian,  then  bring  the  same  degree  of  Caqcer  to 
the  east  part^  of  the  horizon,  and  the  meridian  will 
shew  the  time  of  the  sun^s  rising. 

If  the  same  degree  be  brought  to  the  i/^estern  side, 
the  meridian  will  shew  the  setting,  which,  doubled, 
(as  in  the  last  problem)  will  give  the  l^gtfa  of  the 
longest  day  and  shortest  night. 

If  we  bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the 
meridian,  and  proceed  in  all  resp^ts  as  before,  w^ 
shall  have  the  length  of  the  longest  night  and  shortest 
(lay. 

Thus,  in  the  Great  Mogul's  dominions^  the  longed 
day  is  fourteen  hours,  and  the  shortest  night  ten 
hours,  TTie  shortest  day  is  ten  hours,  and  tjie  longest 
night  fourteen  hours. 

At  Petersburgh  the  longest  day  is  about  l^i  hours, 
and  the  shortest  night  4i  hours ;  the  shortest  day  4^ 
^ours,  and  longest  Qight  J  pi  hours, 
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A^ote.  In  all  places  near  the  equator,  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  at  six  the  year  round.  From  tlience  to  the 
polat  circles,  the  days  increase  as  the  latitude  in- 
creais^ ;  to  that  at  those  circles  themselves^  the  longest 
day  is  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  longest  night  just 
the  siaime.  From  the* polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the 
days  continue  to  lerigthen  into  weeks  and  months ; 
so  that  at  the  vety^pol^;  the  sun  shines  for  six^ 
months' tdgefher  In  strtnmer,  and  is  absent  from'  it 
six  months  in  winter. 

Note.  Thtrt  wheii  it  is  summer  with  the  northern 
inhabitants,  it  is  winter  with  the  southern,  and  the 
contrary ;  and  every  part  of  the  world  partakes  of  an 
equal  share  of  light  and  darkness^ 


Problem  xii*  To  Jind  all  those  inhahitanis  to 
ivhom  the  sun  is  ^his  moment  rising  or  settin^y  in 
their  tneridian  or  midnight. 

Find  the  sunV  plafce  m  the  ecliptic,  and  raise  the; 
pol6  as  much  a'bove  the  horizon  as  the  sun  (that  day^ 
decline)^  from'  the  eqniaitor ;  then  bring  the  place 
where  the  «uti  is*  iftlrtical  at  that  hoiiir,  to  the  brass^ 
merMian ;  so  WiH  it  then  be  in  tiie  zehithf  or  centre 
of  the*  hori j^on.  NOw  se^  what  countHes  lie  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  horizon,  for  in  them  the  suri 
is  rising-;  to  th6se  on  the  eastern  side  he  is  setting; 
to  those  under^the  upper  part  of  the  m^idiah  it  is 
Booti  day ;  and  to  those  under  the  lower  part  of  it; 
\t  is  midnight 

u4 
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3  If:  wWBUmfit 

f 

Thmy  on  the  25th  of  Aprils  ajt  six  o^clocl^  in  the 
evei^mgy  at  MTorcester, 

The  SU0  is  rising  at  New  Zealand :  s^nd  to  ]thos9 
who  are  sailing  in  the  middle  ojF  tb^  Gmt  So^th 
Sea, 

Th.©  Sun  i^  s^ing  %t  Sweden,  Hungary,,  Jtaly, 
Tunis^  in  tii|^  middle  of  Negroland  and  Guinea. 

.  In  the  meridian  (or  noon)  at  the  ipiddle  of 
Me^ico^  Bay  of  Hondiur98|y  middle  of  floridif^  X^ 
jiada^  &c.  !  .V  . 

Mi4night  at  the  middle  of  Tartary^  l^gal^  l^^^i 
and  the  seas  near  the  Sm\da  isles. 

1  ■    s-      . 


Problem  xin.    Tojind  the  beginning  and  end  of 


twilight. 


The  twilight  is  that  faint  light  which  opei^s  the 
inorning  by  little  and  little^  in  t|ie  e^istj  ji^fpre  the 
«un  rises ;  and  gradually  shuts  in  the  evening  in  the 
west,  after  the  sun  is  set.  |t  .arises  from  the  sun's 
^Inminating  the  upper  part  of  the  ^tpiffsphere^  and 
hegins  always  when  he  approaches  iwithin  eighteen 
<^egrees  of  $he  eastern  part  of  i^]|^,  hp^vipn^  apjd  ends 
when  h^e  diefcends  eighte<^n  4egPdefsi  ihelow  the  west- 
ern; when  dark  night  coQunen9es,  ^][id  continues 
till  day  breaks  again. 

To  find  the  beginning  of  twili^t,  rectify  the 
globe;  turn  the  degree  of  the  ediptic,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  b\x%C9  plftoe,  till  it  is  ^eyqted  eighteen 


degrees  to  the  quadrant  of  altitude  above  the  ho^ 
rizon  on  the  west^  so  will  the  ind^  point  (he  faouf 
twilight  begins.^ 

This  short  specimen  of  problema  by  the  globes^ 
as  commonly  mounted,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  pupil  to  solve  any  other. 

*  The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  now  generally  divided  to  18°  be- 
low  Of  $o  th^t  pbserying  the  sun's  place  18°  below  the  hprlzoiu 
will  pore  rei^Uv  giye  the  4uratiQn  pf  twilight.    £pit. 
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ESSAY    II. 


PART   IV. 


OP 

THE  USE 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE, 

AS   MOUNTED   IN   THE  COMMON   MANNER. 

The  celestial  globe  is  an  artificial  representation  of 
the  heavens,  having  the  fixed  stars  drawn  upon  it, 
in  their  natural  order  and  situation ;  whilst  its  rota« 
tion  on  its  axis  represents  the  apparent  diurnal  mo- 
tion ^f  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

It  is  not  known  how  early  the  ancients  had  any 
thii^  of  this  kind:  we  are  not  certain  what  the 
sphere  oi  Atlas  or  Miisasus  was ;  perhaps  PalamedeSy 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  hadl 
jjomething  of  this  kind  ;  for  of  him  it  js  said. 

To  mark  the  signs  that  cloudless  skies  bestow, 

To  tell  the  seasons,  when  to  sail  and  plow, 

He  first  devised  ;  each  planet's  order  found,  , 

Its  distance,^  period,  ia  the  blue  profound. 

From  Pliny  it  would  seem  that  Hipparc  hus  had 
a  celestial  globe  With  the  stars  delineated  upon  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  celestial  globe 
is  so  just  a  representation  of  the  heavens  i^s  the  ter- 
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restriial  globe  is  of  the  earth ;  because  Here  iJie  «tafs 
are  drawn  upon  a  convex  surface,  whereas  they  na* 
turally  appear  in  a  concaye  one.  But  suppose  th^ 
globe  was  ihade  of  glass,  then,  to  an  ^ye  placed  ^m* 
the  centre,  the  stars  which  are  drawn  upon  it  would' 
appear  in  a  concave  surfece,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
heavens. 

Or  if  the  reader  was  to  suppose  that  holes  were 
made  in  each  star,  and  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  globc',  it  would  view,  through  those  holes,  the 
same  stars  iti  the  heaviens  that  they  represent. 

As  the  terrestrial  globe,  by  turning  on  its  axis, 
represents  the  Veal  diurnal  faiotion  ofthefearth,  so 
the  celestial  globe,  by  turning  on  its  axis,'tepreseiOT 
the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  to  avoid  continual 
references,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  irome' 
articles  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  * 

'The  ecliptic  is  that  graduated'  circle  which  crdssei 

V  f 

the  equ'Wor  in  an  angle  of  about  234-  deg.'ahd-flife 
aiigfe  is  caflled  the  6blic|UTty  of  the  eclijitic.^^ 

Trtiis  ciltile  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cbiih» 
sisting  of  30  degrees  each ;  the  beginning  of  them 
are  marked  with  characters,  representing  the  twelte 

r 

signs. 

Aries  X^  Taurus  y ,  Gemini  n  y  Cancel  gs,  Leo  Sli 
Virgo  T51J,  Libra  £i:,  Scorpio  TT^,  Sagittarius  % ,  Ca- 
pricomus  Vy,  Aquarius  ;rr,  Pisces  X  •       ' 

Upon  my  fether*s  globes,  just  under  the  ecliptic^ 
ihe  months  and  days  pf  ^ach  mont)^^  are  ^r^uatedi 
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for  the  readier  fixing  the  artificial  sua  upoa*  it^  place 
ip  the  ecliptic, 

The  pvo  points  where  th^  ecliptic  crosses  tho. 
iqggoiaoptial  (th^  circle  that  answers  to  the  equator 
OQ  -the  terrestrial  globe)  ^  called  the  equinoctial, 
j^ff$js ;  they  are  at  the  beginuing  of  Ane»  and  Li- 
bra, and  are  so  called,  because  when  the  sun  is  ia 
eith^  of  th^m^  the  day:  and  night  is  ey^ry  where 
(^ual. 

The  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ape  called 
isolstitial  pointM ;  because,  w.heii  the  sun  arrives  at 
either  of  th^m,  he  seems  tp  stand,  in  a  manner  aitill 
^r  several  days,  in  pespect  tp  hjs  distance  from  thi^ 
(^uinoptial ;  when  he  is  in  one  soktitii^  pointy  h^ 
makes  (o  ^s,  the  lopgest  day ;  when  in  the  other^  th<^ 
}m^^\  wight. 

. ,  '|l)^  latitfid^  and  longitude  of  stars  are  determined 
from  tlie  ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  the  stars  and  planeit^  is  ^^oned 
ttgpq^.lthe  ecliptic ;  the  ni^mber^  ^g^^^Wg  ^^  1^? 
first  points^  of  Aries,  where  the  ecliptic  icrp^f^  tl^g 
egu^tqr,  and  incre^es  according  tp  the  o|:c^r  of  the  . 

...^us^  suppose  thp  si|n  tp  be  in  the  te^ith  d^rfe  of 
Leo,  we  say,  his  longitude,  or  place,  is  four  sign$(^ 
|eQ  d^^grees ;  because  h^  has  already  pa$sed  die  fouF^ 
Vg^^^  Aries,,  T^ufus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  and  is  ten  de- 
grees in  the  fifth. 

/,  Thjfe  }2^itnd§  <4  th§  stars  %nd  plan^tft.  is  determined 
I5JP.  ikm  disJWCf  iX(&Sk  A©  ecliptic  upcjW  %  gg^ftud^ry 


tit'gfeat  circle  passing  liiMigh  its  ij^t^  ismd  cit>ss« 
ki^ftiattri^tfidigle* 

Twenty-four  of  these  circnlar  line»,  which  ttosm 
the  '^liptic  at  right  angles^  being  fifteen  4i^ree9 
ftovik  efeh  other^  are. drawn  upon  the  surfece  otf  xmr 
cefefetidglobe ;  which  being  produced  both  wayg^ 
those  on  one  side  meet  in  a  point  on  the  northern 
polar  circle^  &tid  those  on  the  other  meet  in  a  point 
on  the  southern  polar  circle. 

Tlie  points  determined  by  the  meeting  of  tihese 
circles  are  cialled  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic^  one  norths 
the  other  south. 

From  these  definitions  it  follows,  that  longitude 
aliid  latitude,  on  the  celestial  globe^  bear  just  the 
's^me  relation  to  the  ecliptic,  as  they  do  on  the  ter- 
restrial  globe  to  the  equator. 

Thus,  as  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  ^earth  is 

■  • 

meaiduired  by  degrees  upon  the  equator,  coUtiting 
from  the  first  meridian ;  so  the  longitude  of  the 
•heavenly  bodies  is  measured  by  degrees  upon  the 
'<Jcliptic,  counting  from  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

And  as  latitude  on  the  earth  is  measured  by  de- 
grees Upon  the  meridian,  counting  from  the  equator ; 
'fo  the  latitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  kn^suried  by 
degrees  tipon  a  circle  of  longitude,  couhtiiig  either 
north  or  south  from  the  ecliptic. 

lihe  sun,  therefore,  has  no  latitude,  being  always 
in  thte  ecliptic  ;  nor  do  we  usually  speak  of  fai^  longi-» 
tude,  but  rather  of  his  'place  in  the  ecliptic^  ex-» 
pressing  it  by  suchadeg.  atidmin.  of  suchastgn^  as 
5  deg.  of  Taurus,  instead  •f  35  deg.  of  loogitude. 


3lS  OP  TttE  U6K  OF  t^K 

The: distance  of  ^»y  heavenly, body  ffopi  the  equU 
noctial^  measured  upon  the  meridian^  is -called  its  de- 
clifiatidn. 

Therefore^  the  sun's  declination,  north  or  souths 
at  any  time,  is  the  same  as  the  latitude  of  any  plaoe 
to  which  he  is  then  vertical,  which  is  never  more 
than  23t  degrees. 

Therefore  all  parallels  of  declination  on  the  celes- 
tial globe  are  the  very  same  as  parallels  of  latitude 
on  the  terrestrial. 

Stars  may  have  north  latitude  and  south  declina- 
tion, and  vice  versa. 

.  That  which  is  called  longitude  on  tlie  terrestrial 
globe,  is  called  rigid  ascension  on  the  celestial ; 
namely,  the  sun  or  star's  distance  from  that  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  first  point  of  Aries,  counted 
on  the  equinoctial. 

Astronomers  also  speak  of  oblique  ascension  and 
descension^  by  which  mean  the  disitance  of  that  point 
of  the  equinoctial  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which 
in  an  oblique  sphere  rises  and  sets  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sun  or  star  rises  or  sets. 

Ascensional  difference  is  the  difiference  betwixt 
right  and  oblique  ascension.  The  sun  s  ascensional 
difiference  turned  into  time,  is  just  so  much  as  he 
rises  before  or  after  six  o  clock. 

The  celestial  signs  and  constellations  on  the  surface 
of  the  celestial  globe,  are  represented  by  a  variety  of 
human  and  other  figures,  to  which  the  stars  that  are 
either  in  or  near  them,  are  referred. 

The  several  systems  of  stars,  ivhich  are  applied  to 
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those  images^  are  called  constellations.  Twelve  of 
these  are  represented  on  t^ie  ecliptic  circle,  and  ex* 
tend  both  northward  and  southward  from  it.  So  many 
of  those  stars  as  fall  within  the  limits  of  8  degrees  on 
both  sides  the  ecliptic  circle,  together  with  such  parts 
of  their  images  as  are  contained  within  the  aforesaid 
bounds,  constitute  a  kind  of  broad  hoop,  belt,  or 
girdle,  which  is  called  the  zodiac. 

The  names  and  the  respective  characters  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  may  be  learned  by  in- 
spection on  the  surface  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  and 
the  constellations  from  the  globe  itself^ 

The  zodiac  is  represented  by  eight  circles  parallel 
to  the  ecliptic,  on  each  side  thereof;  these  circles  are 
one  degree  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  zodiac  is  sixteen  degrees. 

Amongst  those  parallels,  the  latitude  of  the  planets 
is  reckoned;  and  in  their  apparent  motion  they 
never  exceed  the  limits  of  the  zodiac. 

On  each  side  of  the  zodiac,  as  we  observed,  other 
constellations  are  distinguished  ;  those  on  the  north 
side  are  called  northern,  and  those,  on  the  south  side 
of  it,  southern  constellations. 


OF  THE   PRECESSION   OF  THE   EQUINOXES. 

All  those  stars  which  compose  these  constellations, 
are  supposed  to  increase  their  longitude  continually ; 
upon  which  supposition,  the  whole  starry  firmament 
has  a  slow  motion  from  west  to  east ;  insomuch  that 
the  first  star  in  the  constellation  of  Aries,  which  ap- 


peared  in  the  vernal  intersection  of  the  equator  alldt 
ecliptic  in  the  time  of  Metbn,  the  Athenian^  up- 
tnitds  ot  1900  years  ago,  is  now  removefd  about  30 
degrees  from  it. 

This  change  of  the  stars  in  longitude,  whiich  has 
iiow  become  sufficiently  apparent,  is  owing  to  A  stnall 
tetrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points^  of  about 
50  seconds  in  a  year,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  at- 
flection  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  protubeitmt 
matter  about  the  equator.  The  same  cause  also  oc- 
casions a  small  deviation  in  the  parallelism  of  the 
earth's  axis,  by  which  it  is  continually  directed  to- 
wards different  points  in  the  heavens,  and  makes  a 
complete  revolution  round  the  ecliptic,  in  about 
25,930  years.  The  former  of  these  motions  is  called 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes^  the  latter  the  nuta^ 
tion  of  the  eartKs  axis.  In  consequence  of  this  shift- 
ing of  the  equinoctial  points,  an  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic ;  those  stars,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  astronomy  were  in  Aries,  being  now 
got  into  Taunts,  those  of  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c.  so 
that  the  stars  which  rose  and  set  at  any  particular  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  the  times  of  Hesiod,  Eudoxes^  and 
Virgil^  will  not  at  present  answer  the  description 
given  of  them  by  those  writers. 

Problem  i.  To  represent  the  motion  of  the  equi* 
noctial  points  backwards^  or  in  antecedentia,  upon 
the  celestial  globe. 

Elevate  the  north  pole^  so  that  its  axis  may  be 
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J)erpendicqlar  to  the  plane  of  the  broad  paper  circle, 
and  the  equator  will  then  be  in  the  same  plane ;  kt 
^these  reprQ^nt  the  ecliptic^  and  then  the  po}es  qf  thp 
globe  will  also  represent  those  of  the  epliptic ;  the 
jecliptic  line  upon  the  globe  will,  at  the  same^tiiup 
represent  the  equator,  inclined  in  an.  angle  of  23  t  de- 
grees, to  the  brpad pi^iper  circle  now  called  t^  ecliptic, 
and  cutting  it  rin  two  points,  which  are  called  tlxjr 
equinoctialiuters^ctions. 

Now  if  you.  timi  the  globe  slowly  round  upon  it^ 
axis,  from  east  to  west,  while  it  is  in  this  pos^i^ion^ 
these  point?!  fif  intersection  will  move  roun4  t}ip  same 
way ;  anjcl,  th^  .inclination  of  the  circle,  whiqh  in  «hew- 
ingthis  motion  ^-epresents  the  eqiuinpctij^l,  wjU  not 
be  altered  by.fucb  a  xeyojutioil  qf.the  intersecting  or 
equinoctial  points.  This  motion  is  called  the  pre- 
cession  of  equinoxes,  because  it  carries  the  equinoc- 
tial poitits  backwards  amongst  the  fixed  stars  J 

The  poles  oif  the  world  seem  to  describe  a  circlet 
from  east  to  west,  round  the  poles  of^the  ecliptic, 
arising  from  the  precession  of  the  equinox.  It  is  a 
very  slow  motion,  for  the  equinoctial  points  take  up 
72  years  to  move  one  degree,  and  therefore  they  are 
25,920  years  in  describing  36o  degrees,  or  complet- 
ing a  revolution. 

This  motion  of  the  poles  is  easily  represented  by 
the  above  described  position  of  the  globe,  in  which, 
if  the  reader  remembers,  the  broad  paper  circle  re- 
presents the  ^liptic,  and  the  axis  of  the  globe  be- 
ing perpendicular  thereto,  represents  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic ;  and  the  two  points  where  the  circular  lines 
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meet  will  represent  the  poles  of  the  world,  whence, 
as  the  globe  is  slowly  turned  from  east  to  west,  these 
points  will  revolve  the  same  way  about  the  poles  of 
'  the  globe,  which  are  here  supposed  to  represent  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic.  The  axis  of  the  world  may  re- 
volve as  above,  although  its  situation,  with  respect 
to  the  ecliptic,  be  not  altered ;  for  the  points  here 
supposed  to  represent  the  poles  of  the  world,  will 
always  keep  the  same  distance  from  the  broad  paper 
circle,  which  represents  the  ecliptic  in  this  situation 
of  the  globe.* 

Prorti  the  different  degrees  of  brightness  in  the 
stars,  some   appear  to   be  greater  than  others,  or 
nearer  to  us :  on  our  celestial  globe  they  are  distin- 
guished into  seven  different  magnitudes. 
■  *    .  - 

'•.  f:  A.  globe  is  sometimes  mi>unte(L  with  an  ap|)aratus  peculiarly 
for  this  purpose,  and  is  the  best  adapted  to  convey  a  sufficient  idea 
pf  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  which  I  hare  already  more 
clearly  explained  in  page  174. 
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IN   TUE   SOLUTION   OF 

PROBLEMS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SUN, 


Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  sun  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  man,  that  in  all  things  he  claims  a  na- 
tural pre-eminence.  The  sun  is  at, once  the  most 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  un- 
der his  influence,  the  fostering  parent  of  worlds ; 
being  present  to  them  by  his  rays,  cheering  them  by 
his  countenance,  cherishing  them  by  his  heat,  adqrn- 
ing  them  at  each  returning  spring  v»ith  the  gayest 
and  richest  attire,  illuminating  them  with  his  light, 
and  feeding  the  lamp  of  life. 

To  the  ancients,  he  was  known  under  a  variety  of 
names,  each  characteristic  of  his  different  effects ; 
he  .was  their  Hercules,  the  great  deliverer,  the  re- 
storer of  light  out  of  darkness,  the  dispenser  of  good, 
continually  labouring  for  the  happiness  of  a  depraved 
race.  He  was  the  Mithra  of  the  Persians,  a  word 
derived  from  love,  or  mercy,  because  the  whole  world 
is  cherished  by  him,  and  feels,  as  it  were,  the  effects 
of  his  love. 

X  2 
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In  the  sacred  scriptures,  the.  original  source^f  all 
emblematical  writings,  our  Lord  is  called  our  sun^ 
and  the  sun  of  righteousness  v  and  as  there  is  but 
one  sun  hi  the  heavens,  so  there  is  but  one  true  God, 
the  maker  and  redeemer  of  all  things,  the  light  of  the 
understanding,  and  the; life  of  the  soul. 

As  in  scripture  our  God  is  spokeaof  as  dt  shield 
and  buckler,  so  the  sun  is  chaFacterized  by  thi» 
mark  O^  representing  a  shield  or  buckler,  the  middle 
point  the  umjbo,  or  boss  ;  because  it  is  love,  or  life, 
which  alone  can  protect  from  fear  and  death. 

His  celestial  rays,  like  those  of  the  sun,  take  their 
circuit  round  the  earth ;  there  is  no  corner  of  it;  so 
remote  as  to  be  without  the  reach  of  their  vivifying 
and  penetrating  power*  As  the  material  light  is  al^ 
ways  ready  to  run  its  heavenly  race,  and  daily  issues 
forth  with  renewed  vigour^  like  an  invincible  cham-* 
pion,  still  fresh  to  labour;  so  likewise  did  our  redeem- 
ing God  rejoice  to  run  his  glorious  race,  he  excelled 
in  strength,  and  triumphed,  and  continues  to  triumph 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  is  ever  manifest-^ 
ing  himself  as  the  deliverer,  the  protector^  the  friend,^ 
and  father  of  the  human  race.* 


Problem  if<    To  rectify  the  Celestial  Ghhe. 

To  rectify  the  celestial  globe,  is  to  put  it  in  that 
position  ip  which  it  may  represent  exactly  the  appa-^ 
rent  motipqs  of  the  heavens. 

r  '  ■  - 

•  »  •     •  ^ 

*  llorne^  on  the  Psalms. 
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In  different  places  the  position  will  vary,  and  that 
according  to  the  diflfejent  latitudes  of  thfe  places. 
Therefore,  to  rectify  for  any  place,  find,  first,  by  the 
terrestrial  globe,  the  latitude  of  that  place. 

Tlie  latitude  of  tlie  place  being  found  in  degrees, 
•elevate  the  pole  of  the  celestial  globe  the  same  number 
of  degrees  and  minutes  above  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon, for  this  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  broad  paper 
circle,  in  the  u«e  of  the  celestial  globe. 

Thus,  the  latitude  of  London  being  514  degrees, 
let  the  globe  be  moved  till  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
cuts  the  meridian  in  that  point. 

The  next  rectificatioii  is  for  the  sutfs  place^ 
M  hich  may  be  performed  as  directed  in  Prob.  xxix ; 
or  look  for  the  day  of  tiie  month  close  under  the 
ecliptic  lin^,  against  which  is  the  sun's  place ;  place 
the  artificial  sun,  or  small  paper  patjch,  over  that 
point,  then  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  strong  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  hour 
index  to  tlie  most  elevated  XII. 

Thus,  on  the  !24th  of  May  the  sun  is  in  3  J.  de- 
grees of  Gemini,  and  ie  situated  near  the  Bull's  eye 
and  the  seven  stars,  which  are  not  then  visible  on  ac* 
count  of  his  superior  light.  If  the  sun  were  on  that 
day  to  suffer  a  total  eclipse,  these  st^rs  would  then  be 
seen  jshining  with  tlieir  accustomed  brightness. 

Jjairtly.  Set  the  meridian  of  the  globe  north  and 
south  by  the  compass. 

And  the  globe  will  be  rectified,  or  pnt  into  a  simi- 
lar position  to  the  concave  sur^ce  of  the  heavejn^V 
for  the  given  latitude, 

x5 
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Problem  in.    Tojind  the  right  ascension  and  de^ 
clination  of  the  sun,  for  any  day. 

Bring  the  sun's  placie  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  meridian^  and  the  degree  of  the  meridian 
directly  over  it  is  the  sun's  declination,  for  that  day 
at  noon^  The  point  of  the  equinoctial  cut  by  the 
meridian,  when  the  sun's  place  is  under  it,  will  be 
the  right  ascension. 

Thus,  April  I9,  the  sun's  declination  is  11°  14' 
north,  his  right  ascension  27"*  30'.  On  the  first  of 
December,  the  sun's  declination  is  21**  54'  south^ 
right  ascension  247*"  50'. 

Problem  iv.  Tojind  the  suns  oblique  ascension 
and  descension,  its  eastern  and  western  amplitude^ 
arid  time  of  rising  and  setting ,  on  any  given  time, 
in  any  given  place. 

1.  Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith, 
and  the  sun  s  place.  2.  Bring  the  sun's  place  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon ;  then  the  number  of 
degrees  intercepted  between  a  degree  of  the  equinoc- 
tial  ^t  the  horizon,  and  the  beginning  of  Aries  is  the 
sun's  oblique  ascension.  3.  The  nuniber  of  degrees 
on  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  es^st  point 
and  the  sun's  place,  is  the  eastern  or  rising  amplitude. 
4.  The  hour  shewn  by  the  index  is  the  time  of  sun- 
rising.  5.  Carry  the  sun  to  the  western  ^ide  of  the 
horizon,  and  you  in  the  same  mc^nner  obtain  the 
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oblique  descension^  western  amplitude^  and  time  of- 
setting.     Thus,  at  London,  May  1, 


The  sun's  oblique  ascension    - 

-     18° 

48' 

Eastern  amplitude 

-     24 

57  N 

J  ime  of  rising    - 

-       4h 

4dm 

Oblique  descension 

-  257° 

7\ 

Western  amplitude     - 

-     26 

9 

1  ime  of  setting 

-       7h 

4m 

Problem  v.     To  find  the  suris  meridian  altitude. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  zenith,  and  sun's 
place ;  and  when  the  sun  s  place  is  in  the  meridian^ 
the  degrees  between  that  point  and  the  horizon  are 
its  meridian  altitude.  Thus,  on  May  1 7,  at  London^ 
the  meridia^n  altitude  of  the  sun  is  57°  55'. 


Problem  vi.     To  find  the  length  of  any  day  in  the 
year^  in  any  latitude  not  exceeding  66\  degrees. 

Elevate  the  celestial  globe  to  the  latitude,  and  set 
the  centre  of  the  artificial  sun  to  his  place  upon  the 
ecliptic  line  on  the  globe  for  the  given  day,  and 
bring  its  centre  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  placing 
the  horary  index  to  that  XII  which  is  most  elevated ; 
theh  turn  the  globe  till  the  artificial  sun  cuts  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  horary  index 
will  shew  the  time  of  sun-rising ;  turn  it  to  the  west« 
em  side,  and  you  obtain  the  hour  of  sun-setting. 

The  length  of  the  day  and  night  will  be  obtained 

X4 
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by  doubling  the  time  of  sun-rising  and  setting,  as 
before. 


Frobubm  VII.  To  find  the  length  of  the  longest 
and  shortest  days  in  any  latitude  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed 66 i  degrees. 

Elevate  the  globe  according  to  the  latitude,  an(J 
place  the  centre  of  the  artificial  sun  for  the  longest 
day  upon  the  first  point  of  Cancer;  but  for  the 
shortest  day  upon  the  first  point  of  Capricorn :  thei^ 
proceed  as  in  the  last  problem. 

But  if  the  place  hath  south  latitude,  the  sun  is  ia 
the  first  point  of  Capricorn  on  their  longest  day,  and 
in  the  first  point  of  Cancer  on  their  shortest  day. 

Problem  vm.     To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place^ 
in  which  its  longest  day  may  be  of  any  given  length 
I  Ifetween  twelve  and  twenty-four  hour^^ 

Set  the  artificial  sun  to  the  first  point  of  Cancer, 
bring  its  centre  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  ^et 
t^he  horary  index  to  XII ;  turn  the  globe  till  it  points 
to  half  the  number  of  the  given  hpiirs  and  minutes  ; 
then  elevate  or  depress  the  pole  till  the  artificial  sun 
coincides  v^^ith  the  horizon,  and  that  elevation  of  tJiQ 
pole  is  the  latitude  r^qviired. 
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l^ROBraM  IX.  To  find  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising 
and  setting,  the  length  of  the  day  and  nighty  on  any 
place  whose  latitude  lies  between  the  polar  circles^ 
and  also  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  in  any  of 
those  latitudes^  and  in  what  climate  they  are^ 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  bring  the  artificial  sun  to  his  place  in  th(e  ecliptic 
for  the  given  day  of  the  month  ;  and  then  bring  its 
centre  undpr  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  set  the- 
)iorary  index  to  that  XII  which  is  most  elevated. 

Then  bring  the  centre  of  the  artificial  sun  to  the  . 
eastern  part  of  the  broad  paper  circle,  which  in  this  - 
(ca§e  represents  the  horizon,  and  the  horary  index 
shews  the  time  of  the  sun-rising  ;  turn  tlie  artificial 
sun  to  the  western  side,  and  the  horary  index  will 
jshew  the  time  of  the  sun-setting. 

Double  the  time  qf  sun-rising  is  the  length  of  the» 
pight,  and  the  double  of  that  of  sun-setting,  is  the 
Jength  of  the  day. 

.Thus,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  the  sua  rises  at  3h, 
40m.  and  sets  at  8h.  20m. ;  by  doubling  each  num- 
ber it  will  appear,  th^t  the  length  of  this  day  is  l6h, 
40m.  and  that  of  the  night  7h,  20m. 

The  longest  day  at  all  plapes  in  north  latitude,  \% 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  first  point  of  Cancer  :    And, 

The  longert  day  to  those  in  south  latitude,  is  wheq 
the  sun  is  in  the  first  point  of  Capricorn. 

Wherefore^  the  globe  being  rectified  as  above,  an<J 
|he  artificial  sun  placed  to  the  fitst  point  of  Cancer, 
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and  brought  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  broad  paper 
circle,  and  the  horary  index  being  set  to  that  XII 
which  is  most  elevated,  on  turning  the  globe  from 
east  to  west,  until  tlie  artificial  sun  coincides  with 
the  western  edge,  the  number  of  hours  counted, 
which  are  passed  over  by  the  horary  index,  is  the . 
length  of  the  longest  day;  their  complement  to  24 
'  hours,  gives  the  length  of  the  shortest  night- 

If  twelve  hours  be  subtracted  from  the  length  of 
the  longest  day,  and  the  remaining  hours  doubled, 
you  obtain  the  climate  mentioned  by  ancient  histo- 
rians ;  and  if  you  take  half  the  climate,  and  add 
thereto  twelve  hours,  vou  obtain  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  in  that  climate.  This  holds  good  for 
every  climate  between  the  polar  circles. 

A  climate  is  a  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
contained  between  two  parallels  of  latitude,  so  far 
distant  from  each  other,  that  the  longest  day  in  one, 
differs  half  an  hour  from  the  longest  day  in  the 
other  parallel. 

Problem  x.  The  latitude  oj  a  place  behg  givcji 
in  one  of  the  polar  circles y  (suppose  the  northern)  to 
JinA  what  number  of  days  (of  24  hours  each)  the  sun 
doth  constantly  shhie  upon  the  same^  how  long  he  is 
absent^  and  also  thejirst  and  last  day  of  his  appear- 
ance. 

Having  rectified  the  globe  according  to  the  lati- 
tude, turn  it  about  until  some  point  in  the  first 
qpadrant  of  the  ecliptic  (because  the  latitude  is  north) 
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intersects  the  meridian  in  the  north  point  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  right  against  that  point  of  the  ecliptic,  on 
the  horizon,  stands  the  day  of  the  month  when  the 
longest  day  begins. 

And  if  the  globe  be  turned  about  till  some  point 
in  the  second  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  me- 
ridian in  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  it  will  shew 
the  sun's  place  when  the  longest  day  ends,  whence 
the  day  of  the  month  may  be  found,  as  before  ;  then 
the  number  of  natural  days  contained  between  the 
times  the  longest  day  begins  and  ends,  is  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  required. 

Again,  turn  the  globe  about,  until  some  point  in 
the  third  qriadrant  of  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  meridian  in 
the  south  part  of  the  horizon  ;  that  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic will  give  the  time  when  the  longest  night  begins. 

Lastly,  turn  the  globe  about,  until  some  point  in 
the  fourth  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  meridian 
in  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  that  point  of 
the  ecliptic  will  be  the  place  of  the  sun  when  the 
longest  night  ends. 

Or,  the  time  when  the  longest  day  or  night  be- 
gins being  known,  their  end  may  be  found  by 
counting  the  number  of  days  from  that  time  to  the 
succeeding  solstice ;  then  counting  the  same  number 
of  days  from  the  solstitial  day,  will  give  the  time  when 
it  ends, 
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OF  THE   EaUATIOX  OF  TIME. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind^  to 
enter  into  a  disquisition  of  the  nature  of  time.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe/ that  if  we  would  with  exact- 
ness estimate  the  quantity  of  any  portion  of  infinite 
duration^  or  convey  an  idea  of  the  same  to  others^  we 
make  use  of  such  known  measures  as  have  been 
originally  borrowed  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Jt  is  true,  none  of  these  motions  are  ex- 
actly equal  and  uniform,  but  are  subject  to  some  - 
small  irregularities,  which,  thougli  of  no  consequence 
in  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  astronomical  calculations.  There  ar^ 
other  irr^ularities  of  more  importance,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  inequality  of  the  natural  day. 

It  is  a  consideration  that  x^annot  be  reflected  upon 
without  surprize,  that  wherever  we  look  for  com- 
liiensurabilities  and  equalities  ii>  nature,  we  are  al- 
ways disappointed.  The  eartli  is  spherical,  but  not 
perfectly  so ;  the  summer  is  unequal,  when  com- 
pared with  the  winter ;  the  ecliptic  disagrees  with 
the  equator,  s^nd  never  cuts  it  twice  in  the  same 
equinoctial  point.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  has  aa 
eccentricity  mpre  than  double  in  proportion  to  tlie 
spheroidity  of  its  globe ;  no  number  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  coincide  with  any  number  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit;  no  two  of  the 
planets  measure  one  another :  and  thus  it  is,  wher- 
ever we  turn  our  thoughts,  so  different  are  the  views 


of  the  Creator  from  our  narrow  conception  of  things ; 
where  we  look  for  commensuration,  we  find  variety 
and  infinity. 

Thus  ancient  astronomers  looked  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Min  to  be  sufficiently  regular  for  the  mensu- 
ratioji  of  time ;  but,  by  the  acpurate  observations  of 
later  astronoijiers,  it  is  found,  that  neither  .the  dap^ 
nor  even  the  hours,  as  measured  by  the  ^  sun's  ap-^ 
/parent  motion^  are  of  an  equal  length,  on  two  ac- 
counts.        :  * 

1st,  A  ijafcurat  or  solar  day  of  24  hours,  is  that 
i^pace  of  time;  the  sun  takes  up  in  passing  from  any 
particular  q^ridian  to  the  same  again  ;  but  one  re- 
ifohttioi^  of  t^  earth,  with  respect  to  a  fixed  star,  is 
performed  , in  23  hours,  66  minutes,  4  seconds^; 
therefore  the  unequal  progression!  of  the  earth 
through  her  ellipticsal  orbit,  (as  she  takes  almosteight  * 
days  morie  to  run  through  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic,  jthan  she  does  to  pass  through  the  southern) 
is  the  reastm>thiitithe  length  of  the  day  is  not  exactly 
equal  to  the  time  in  which  the  earth  performs  its 
rotation  abeiitfitsiaxis. 

2d.  From-  the  obliquity,  of  the  ecliptic  to  Afe 
equator,  on  which  last  we  measure  time ;  and  as  equal 
proportionsof  one  do  not  correspond  to  equal  portions 
of  the  other,  the  apparent  motion  ofstlie  sun  would 
not  be  uniform  ;  or^  in  other  words,  these  points  of 
the  equator  which  come  to  ^he  meridian,  with  the 
place  of  the  sun  on  different  days,  would  aot  be  at 
equal  distajfices  from  each  other. 
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pROBL£&f  XII.  To  find  the  right  ascension  and  dectU 

nation  of  any  given  star. 

Brirtg  the  given  star  to  the  meridiart,  and  the  de- 
gree under  which  it  lies  is  its  declination;  and  the 
point  in  which  the  meridian  intersects  the  equinoctial 
is  its  right  ascension-  Thus  the  right  ascension  of 
Sirtus  is  99°,  its  declination  l6^  25'  south ;  the  right 
ascension  of  Arcturus  is  211^32',  its  declination 
20^  20'  north. 

The  declination  is  used  to  find  the  latitude  of 
places  ;  the  right  ascension  is  used  to  find  the  time 
at  which  a  "star  or  planet  comes  to  the  meridian  ;  to 
find  at  any  given  time  how  long  it  will  be.  before  any 
celestial  body  comes  to  the  meridian  ;  to  determii^e 
in  what  order  those  bodies  pass  the  meridian  ;  and  tci 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Problem  xiii/    To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude 

of  a,  given  star. 

Bring  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian^ 
over  which  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  and,  holdipg 
the  globe  very  steady,  move  the  quadrant  to  lie  over 
the  given  star,  and  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  cut 
by  the  star  is  its  latitude ;  the  degree  of 4he  ecliptic 
cut  at  the  same  time  by  the  quadrant  is  the  longitude 
of  the  star,  . 

\  Thus  the  latitude  of  Arcturus  i*  3o"  30V  N-  its 
]fe»C^itude  20^^  20'  of  Libra :    tlie   latitude  of 
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pella  is   22°   22'   north,    its    longitude    18^  8'   of 
Gemini. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  stars  is  used  to  fix 
precisely  their  places  on  the  globe,  to  refer  planets 
and  comets  to  the  stars  ;  and,  lastly,  to  determine 
whether  they  have  any  motion,  whether  any  stars 
vanish,  or  new  ones  appear. 

Problem  XIV.  The  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  a  star  being  given,  tojind  its  place  ^n  the 
globe* 

Turn  the  globe  till  the  meridian  cuts  the  equi« 
noctial  in  the  degree  of  right  ascension.  Tlius,  for 
example,  suppose  the  right  ascension  of  Aldebaran 
to  be  65°  30^,  and  its  declination  to  be  l6°  north, 
then  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  meridian  cuts  the 
equinoctial  in  65°  30',  and  under  the  16"*  of  the  me- 
ridian, on  the  northern  part,  you.  will  observe  the 
^tar  Aldebaran,  or  the  Bull's  eye* 

Problem  xv,     Tojind  at  what  hour  any  known  star 
passes  the  meridian  at  any  given  day. 

Pind  the  sun's  place  for  that  day  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  bring  it  to  the  strong  brass  meridian,  set  the  ho- 
rary index  to  XII  o'cloqjc,  then  turn  the  globe  till 
die  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will 
iQark  the  time.  Thus,  on  the  15th  of  August,  Lyra 
comes  to  the  meridian  at  45  minutes  past  VIII  in  the 
evening.     On  the  1 4th  of  September,  the  brightest 
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of  the  Pleiades  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  IV  in  the 
morning. 

This  problem  is  useful  for  directing  when  to  look 
for  any  star  on  the  meridian,  in  order  to  find  the  la- 
titucle  of  a  place,  to  adjust  a  clock,  &c. 


Problem  xvi.     To  find  on  what  day  a  given  star 
will  come  to  the  meridian  at  any  given  hour. 

Bring  the  given  star  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the 
index  to  the  proposed  hour ;  then  turn  the  globe  till 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon,  and  observe  the 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  then  at  the  meridian  ;  this  is 
the  sun's  place,  the  day  answering  to  which  may  be 
found  on  the  calendar  of  the  broad  paper  circle. 

By  knowing  whether  the  hour  be  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  which  way  to 
titm  the  globe,  that  the  proper  XII  may  be  pointed 
to  ;  the  globe  must  be  turned  towards  the  west,  if  the 
given  hour  be  in  the  morning ;  towards  the  east,  it  it 
be  afternoon. 

Thus,  Arcturus  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  III  in 
the  morning  on  March  the  5th,  and  Cor  Leonis  at 
VIII  in  the  evening  on  April  the  21st. 

Problem  xvii.  To  represent  the  face  of  the 
heavens  on  the  globe  for  a  given  hour  on  any  day  of 
the  year^  and  learn  to  distinguish  the  visible  Jixed 
stars. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  given  latitude  of  the  place 
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and  day  of  the  month,  setting  it  due  north  and  south 
by  the  needle  ;  tlien  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till 
the  index  points  to  the  given  hour  of  the  night ;  then 
all  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  globe  will  represent 
the  visible  face  of  the  heavens  for  that  time,  by 
which  it  will  be  easily  seen  what  constellations  and 
stars  of  note  are  then  above  our  horizon,  and  what 
position  they  have  with  respect  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  eye  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  holes  w^ere  pierced 
through  the  centres  of  the  stars  on  its  surface,  the 
S:^  would  perceive  through  those  holes  the  various 
corrcsponding  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  hence 
it  would  be  easy  to  know  the  various  constellations 
at  sight,  and  to  be  able  to  call  all  the  stars  by  their 
names. 

ObseiTe  some  star  that  you  know,  as  one  of  the 
Pointers  in  the  Great  Bear,  or  Sirius  ;  find  the  same 
on  the  globe,  and  take  notice  of  the  position  of  the 
contiguous  stars  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  constel- 
lation ;  direct  your  sight  to,  the  heavens,  and  you  will 
see  those  stars  in  the  same  situation.  Thus  you  may 
proceed  from  one  constellation  to  another,  till  you 
are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  principal  stars. 

"  For  example-  Tlie  situation  of  the  stars  at  Lon- 
don on  the  9th  of  February,  at  2  min.  past  IX  in  the 
evening,  is  as  follows : 

"  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  is  on  the  meridian,  its 
altitude  22° :  Procyon,  or  the  Little  Dog-star,  1 6""  to- 
wards the  east,  its  altitude  43t  :  about  24°  above  this 
last,  and  something  more  towards  the  east,  are  the 
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Twins,  Castor,  and  Pollux:  S.  65®  E.  and  35°  in 
height,  is  the  bright  star  Kegulus,  or  Cor  Leonis : 
exactly  in  the  east,  and  22  high,  is  the  star  Deneb 
Alased  in  the  Lion's  tail :  30  from  the  east  towards 
the  north,  Arcturus  is  about  3^  above  the  horizon  : 
directly  over  Arcturus,  and  31''  above  the  horizon, 
is  Cor  Caroli :  in  the  north-east  are  the  stars  in  the 
vextreniity  of  the  Great  Bear  s  tail ;  Aleath,  the  first 
star  in  the  tail,  and  Dubhe,  the  northernmost  Pointer 
in  the  same  constellation  :  the  altitude  of  the  first  of 
these  is  30^%  that  of  the  second  41°,  and  that  of  the 
third  56^ 

"  Reckoning  westward,  we  see  the  beautiful  con- 
stellation Orion ;  the  middle  star  of  the  three  in  bin 
belt,  is  S.  20  W.  its  altitude  35°:  nine  degrees  be- 
low the  belt,  and  a  little  more  to  the  west,  is  Rigel, 
the  bright  star  in  his  heel :  above  his  belt,  in  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Kigel  between  the  middle 
and  most  northward  in  his  belt,  and  9  above  it,  is 
the  bright  st^r  in  his  shoulder :  S.  49^  W.  and  454- 
above  the  horizon,  is  Aldebaran,  the  southern  eye  of 
the  Bull :  a  little  to  the  west  of  Aldebaran,  are  the 
Hyades :  the  same  altitude,  and  about  S.  70  W.  are 
the  Pleiades  :  in  the  W.  by  S.  point  is  '.  apella  in 
Auriga,  its  altitude  73° :  in  the  north-west,  and 
about  42'  high,  is  the  constellation  Cassiopeia:  and 
almost  in  the  north,  near  the  horizon,  is  the  constel- 
lation Cygnus."*  • 

♦  Bransbjfs  Use  of  the  Globes* 
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Problem  xviii.     To  trace  the  circles  of  the  sphere 

in  the  starry  Jirmament. 

I  shall  solve  this  problem  for  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox ;  because  that  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic  will  be  directly  under  the  de- 
pressed part  of  the  meridian  about  midnight ;  and 
then  the  opposite  intersection  will  be  elevated  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  also  because  our  first  meridian 
upon  the  terrestrial  globe  passing  through  London 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries,  when  both  globes  are 
rectified  to  the  latitude  of  t*ondon  and  to  th^  sun's 
place,  and  the  first  point  of  Aries  is  brought  under 
the  graduated  side  of  each  of  their  meridians,  we 
shall  have  the  corresponding  face  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  represented  as  they  are  with  respect  to  each 
other  at  that  time,  and  the  principal  circles  of  each 
sphere  will  correspond  with  each  other. 

The  horizon  is  then  distinguished,  if  we  begin 
from  the  north  and  count  westward,  by  the  following 
constellations ;  th^  hounds  and  waist  of  Bootes,  the 
northern  crown,  the  head  of  Hercules,  the  shoulders 
of  Serpentarius,  Jind  the  Sobieski's  shield  ;  it  passes 
a  little  below  the  feet  of  Antinous,  and  through 
^  those  of  Capricorn,  through  the  Sculptor's  frame, 
Eridanus,  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion's  foot,  the  head  of 
Monoceros,  the  Crab,  the  head  of  the  Little  Lion, 
and  lower  part  of  the  Great  Bear. 

The  meridian  is  then  represented  by  the  equinoc 
tial  colure,  which  passes  through  the  star  marked  « 
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in  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  under  the  north  pole, 
the  pole  star,  one  of  tlie  stars  in  the  back  of  Cassi- 
opeia's chair  marked  ^,  the  head  of  Andromeda,  the 
bright  star  in  the  wing  of  Pegasus  marked  y,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Wliale. 

That  part  of  the  equator  which  is  then  above  the 
horizon,  is  distinguished  ou  the  western  side  by  the 
northern  part  of  Sobieski's  shield,  the  shoulder  of 
Antinous,  the  head  and  vessel  of  Aquarius,  the  belly 
of  the  western  fish  in  Pisces ;  it  passes  through  the 
head  of  the  Whale,  and  a  bright  star  marked  S  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  thence  throucjh  the  star 
marked  c*^  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  at  that  time  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  horizon. 

That  half  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  then  above  the 
horizon,  if  we  begin  from  the  western  side,  presents 
to  our  view  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  and  a  part  of  the  constellation 
Cancer. 

The  solstitial  colure,  from  the  western  side,  passes 
through  Cerberus  and  the  hand  of  Hercules,  thence 
by  the  western  side  of  the  constellation  Lyra,  and 
through  the  Dragon's  head  and  body,  through  the 
pole  point  under  the  polar  star,  to  the  east  of  Auriga, 
through  the  star  marked  \^  in  the  foot  of  Castor,  and 
through  the  hand  and  elbow  of  Orion. 

The  northern  polar  circle,  from  that  part  of  the 
meridian  under  the  elevated  pole,  advancing  towards 
the  west,  passes  through  the  shoulder  of  the  Great 
Bear,  thence  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  star  marked  a 
in  the  Dragon's  tail,  the  great  knot  of  the  Dragon, 
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the  middle  of  the  body  of  Cepheus,  the  northern 
part  of  Cassiopeia,  and  base  of  her  throne,  through 
Camelopardalus,  and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear. 

The  tropic  of  Cancer,  from  the  western  edge  of  the 
horizon,  passes  under  the  arm  of  Hercules,  under  the 
Vuhure,  through  the  Goose  and  Fox,  which  is  under 
the  beak  and  wing  of  the  Swan,  under  the  star  call- 
ed  Sheat,  marked  /^,  in  Pegasus,  under  the  head  of 
Andromeda,  and  through  the  star  marked  O,  in  the 
fish  of  the  consteljiation  Pisces,  above  the  bright  star 
in  the  head  of  the  Ham,  marked  a,  through  the 
Pleiades,  between  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  and  through 
a  group  of  stars  at  the  foot  of  Castor,  thence  above  a 
star  marked  ^,  between  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  so 
through  a  part  of  the  constellation  Cancer,  where  it 
disappears  by  passing  under  the  eastern  part  of  the 
horizon. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the  western  side  of 
the  horizon,  passes  through  the  belly  and  under  the 
tail  of  Capricorn,  thence  under  Aquarius,  through  a 
star  in  Eridanus  marked  c,  thence  under  the  belly  of 
the  Whale,  thrpugh  the  base  of  the  Chemical  Fur- 
nace,  whence  it  goes  under  the  Hare,  at  the  feet  of 
Orion,  being  there  depressed  under  the  horizon. 

The  southern  polar  circle  is  invisible  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  London,  by  being  under  our  horizon. 


ARCTIC     AND     ANTABCTIC     CIRCLES,     OR    CIRCLES    OF 
PERPETUAL   APPARITION    AND    OCCULTATION. 

The  largest  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  terrestrial 
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globe,  as  well  as  the  largest  circle  of  declination 
on  the  celestial,  that  appears  entire  above  the  ho*- 
rizon  of  any  place  in  north  latitude,  was  called  by 
the  ancients  the  arctic  circle^  or  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition. 

Between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  north  pole  in 
the  celestial  sphere,  are  contained  all  those  starx 
which  never  set  at  that  place,  and  seem  to  us,  by 
the  rotative  motion  of  the  earth,  to  be  perpetually 
carried  round  above  our  horizon  in  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator, 

Tlie  largest  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  terrestrial, 
and  the  largest  parallel  of  declination  to  the  celestial 
globe,  which  is  entirely  hid  below  the  horizon  of  any 
place,  was  by  the  ancients  called  the  antarctic  circle^ 
or  circle  of  perpetual  bccultation. 

This  circle  includes  all  the  stars  which  never  rise 
in  that  place  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, but  are  perpetually  below  the  horizon. 

All  arctic  circles  touch  their  horizons  in  the  north 
point,  and  all  antarctic  circles  touch  their  horizons 
in  the  south  point ;  which  point,  in  the  terrestrial 
and  celestial  spheres,  is  the  intersection  of  the  meri- 
dian and  horizon. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  pole  be  45  degrees,  the  most 
elevated  part  either  of  the  arctic  or  antarctic  circle 
will  be  the  zenith  of  the  place. 

If  the  pole's  elevation  be  less  than  45  degrees, 
the  zenith  point  of  those  places  will  fall  without 
its  arctic  or  antarctic  circle ;  if  greater,  it  will  fall 
within. 
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Therefore,  the  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator, 
the  less  will  its  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  be ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  farther  any  place  is  from  ^the 
equator,  the  greater  they  are.     So  that. 

At  the  poles,  the  equator  may  be  considered  as 
both  an  arctic  and  antarctic  circle,  because  its  plane 
is  coincident  with  that  of  the  horizon. 

But  at  the  equator  (that  is,  in  a  right  sphere)  there 
is  neither  arctic  nor  antarctic  circle. 

They  who  live  under  the  northern  polar  circle, 
have  the  tropic  of  Cancer  for  their  arctic,  and  that  of 
Capricorn  for  their  antarctic  circle. 

And  they  who  live  on  either  tropic,  have  one  of  the 
polar  circles  for  their  arctic,  and  the  other  for  their 
antarctic  circles. 

Hence,  whether  these  circles  fall  within  or  without 
the  tropics,  their  distance  from  the  zenith  of  any 
place  is  ever  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
pole's  elevation  and  that  of  the  equator  above  the 
horizon  of  that  place. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  there  may  be 
as  many  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  as  there  are  in- 
dividual points  upon  any  one  meridian  between  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth. 

Many  authors  have  mistaken  these  mutable  circles, 
arid  have  given  their  names  to  the  immutable  polar 
circles,  which  last  are  arctic  and  antarctic  circles, 
in  one  particular  case  only,  as  has  been  shewn. 
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Problem  xix.  Tojind  the  circle  or  parallel  of 
perpetual  apparition,  or  occultatiou  of  a  fixed  star^ 
in  a  aiven  latitude. 

By  rectifying  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  turning  it  round  on  it§  axis,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately evident,  that  the  circle  of  jierpetual  appari- 
tion is  that  parallel  of  declination  which  is  equal,  to 
the  complement  of  the  given  latitucfe  northward  ; 
and  for  the  perpetual  occultation,  it  is  the  same  pa- 
rallel southward  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  all 
those  stars  whose  declinations  exceed  the  co-latitude, 
will  always  be  visible,  or  above  the  horizon  ;  and  all 
those  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  whose  declination 
exceeds  the  co-latitude,  never  rise  above  the  horizon. 

For  instance  ;  in  the  latitude  of  London  51  deg^.  30 
min.  whose  co-latitude  is  38  deg.  30  min.  gives  the 
parallels  desired ;  for  all  those  stars  which  are  within 
the  circle,  towards  the  north  pole,  never  descend  be- 
low our  horizon  ;  and  all  those  stars  which  are  within 
the  same  circle,  about  the  south  pole,  can  never  be 
seen  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  they  never  ascend 
above  its  horizon. 


OF  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  AZLMUTH,  &C.  OF 

THE  SUN  AND  STARS. 

Problem  xx.  7  he  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  smi's 
place  being  given ,  to  find  the  suns  amplitude. 

That  degree  from  east  to  west  in  the  horizon,  where- 
ih  any  object  rises  or  sets,  is  called  the  amplitude. 


y 
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Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  meridian,  and  the  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon intercepted  between  that  point  and  the  eastern 
point  will  be  the  sun's  amplitude  at  rising. 

If  the  same  point  be  brought  to  the  western  side  of 
the  horizon,  the  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  western  point^^  yvill  be  the 
sun  s  amplitude  at  setting. 

Thus,  on  the  24th  of  May  the  sun  rises  at  four, 
with  06  degrees  of  eastern  amplitude,  that  is,  36  de- 
grees from  the  east  towards  the  north,  and  sets  at 
eight,  witli  S6  degrees  of  western  amplitude. 

The  amplitude  of  the  sun  at  rising  and  setting  in- 
creases with  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  in  very 
high  northern  latitudes,  the  sun  scarce  sets  before  he 
rises  again.  Homer  had  heard  something  of  this, 
though  it  is  not  true  of  the  Laestrygones,  to  whom  he 
applies  it : 

Six  da JT.  and  nights  a  doubtful  course  we  steer; 

The  next,  i^roud  Lamvjs'  lofty  towers  appear, 

And  Lajstrygonia's  gates  arise  distinct  in  air. 

The  shepherd  quitting  he^e  at  night  (he  plain, 

Calls,  tc   :ucceed  his  cares,  the  watchful  kwain. 

But  he  that  scorns  the  chairs  of  sleep  to  wear, 

And  adds  the  herdsman's  to  the  shepherd's  care, 

80  near  the  pastures  and  so  short  the  way,  7 

I] is  double  (oils  may  claim  a  double  pay, 

^nd  join  the  labours  of  the  night  and  day. 


Problem  xxi.     To  find  the  suns  altitude  at  any 

given  tifne  of  the  day. 

Set  the  centre  of  the  artificial  sun  to  his  place  in 
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the  ecliptie  upon  the  globe,  and  rectify  it  ta  the  la- 
titude and  zenith ;  bring  the  centre  of  the  artificial 
sun  under  the  strong  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  hour 
index  to  that  XII  which  is  most  elevated  ;  turn  the 
globe  to  the  given  hour,  and  move  the  graduated  edge 
of  the  quadrant  to  the  centre  of  the  artificial  sun  ; 
and  that  degree  on  the  quadrant,  which  is  cut  by  the 
sun's  centre,  is  the  sun  s  height  at  that  time. 

The  artificial  sun  being  brought  under  the  strong 
brass  meridian,  and  the  quadrant  laid  upon  its  centre, 
will  shewits  meridian, orgreatest  altitude  forthat  day. 

If  the  sun  be  in  the  equator,  his  greatest  or  meri- 
dian altitude  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator, 
'  which  is  always  equal  to  the  co -latitude  of  the  place. 

Thus,  on  the  24th  of  May,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  sun 
has  44  deg.  altitude,  and  at  six  in  the  afternoon  20 
degrees. 


OF  THE   AZIMUTHAL   OR    VERTICAL    CIRCLES. 

The  vertical  point,  that  is,  the  uppermost  point  of 
the  celestial  globe,  represents  a  point  in  the  heavens, 
directly  over  our  heads,  which  is  called  our  zenith. 

From  this  point  circular  lines  may  be  conceived 
crossing  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

These  are  called  azimuth  or  vertical  circles.  Tliat 
one  which  crosses  the  horizon  at  10  degrees  distance 
from  the  meridian  on  either  side  is  called  an  azimuth 
circle  of  10  deg. ;  that  which  crosses  at  20  is  called  an 
azimuth  of  20  degrees. 

The  azimuth  pf  90  deg.  is  called  the  prime  verti- 
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cal :  it  crosses  the  horizon  at  the  eastern  and  western 
points. 

Any  azimuth  circle  may  be  represented  by  the  gra- 
duated edge  of  the  brass  quadrant  of  altitude  when 
the  centre  upon  which  it  turns  is  screwed  to  that 
point  of  tlie  strong  brass  meridian  which  answers  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  place  is  brought 
into  the  zenith. 

If  the  said  graduated  edge  should  he  over  the  sun^s 
centre  or  place,  at  any  given  time,  it  will  represent 
the  sun's  azimuth  at  that  time. 

If  the  graduated  edge  be  fixed  at  any  point,  so  as 
to  represent  any  particular  azimuth,  and  the  sun^s 
place  be  brought  there,  the  horary  index  will  shew  at 
what  time  of  that  day  the  sun  will  be  in  that  parti- 
cular azimuth. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  amplitude  and. 
azimuth  are  much  the  same. 

The  amplitude  shewing  the  bearing  of  any  object 
when  it  rises  or  sets^  from  the  east  and  west  points  of 
sihe  horizon. 

The  azimuth  the  bearing  of  any  object  when  it  is 
above  the  horizon,  either  from  the  north  or  south 
points  thereof.  1  hese  descriptions  and  illustrations 
being  understood  we  may  proceed  to 

Problem  xxii.  Tojind  at  ivhat  time  the  sun  is  due 
easty  the  day  and  the  latitude  being  givtu. 

Rectify  the  globe ;  then  if  the  latitude  and  decli- 
nfttiop  are  of  pne  kind,  bripg  the  quadrant  of  altir 
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tude  to  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon^  and  the 
fun's  place  to  the  edge  of  the  quadrant^  and  the  in- 
dex will  shew  the  hour. 

If  the  latitude   and  decHnation  are  of  different 

kinds^  bring  the  quadrant  to  the  western  point  of  the 

horizon^  and  the  point  in  the  ecliptic  opposite  to  the 

sun's  place  to  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  then  the 

.index  will  shew  the  hour. 

You  will  easily  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  fore- 
going distinction,  because  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
equinoctial,  it  rises  due  east ;  but  when  it  is  in  that 
part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  towards  the  elevated  pole, 
it  rises  before  it  is  in  the  eastern  vertical  circle,  and  is 
therefore  at  that  time  above  the  horizon :  whereas, 
when  it  is  in  the  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  it  passes  the 
eastern  prime  vertical  before  it  rises,  that  is,  below 
the  horizon ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  opposite 
point  of  the  ecliptic  must  then  be  in  the  west,  and 
above  the  horizon.  The  sun  is  due  east  at  London  at 
7  h.  6  min.  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  second  of  Aug. 
at  Cape  Horn,  the  sun  is  due  east  at  5  h.  10  min. 

Problem  xxiii.  Tojind  the  risings  settings  and 
culminating  of  a  star,  its  continuance  above  the  ho^ 
rizon,  and  its  oblique  ascension  and  descension,  and 
a /so  its  eastern  and  western  amplitude^  for  any  given 
day  and  place. 

1.  Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  and  zenith, 
bring  the  sun's  place  for  the  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  index  to  XII.     2*  Bring  the  star 
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to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  and  its  eastern 
anjpHtude,  oblique  ascension,  and  time  of  rising,  will 
be  found  as  taught  of  the  sun.  3,  Carry  the  star  to 
the  western  side  of  the  horizon  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  its  western  amphtude,  obhque  deseension, 
and  time  of  setting,  will  be  found.  4.  The  time  of 
rising,  subtracted  from  that  of  setting,  leaves  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  star  above  the  horizon.  5.  Tliis  re- 
mainder, subtracted  from  24  hours,  gives  the  time  of 
its  continuance  below  the  horizon.  6.  The  hour  to 
which  the  index  points,  when  the  star  comes  to  the 
meridian,  is  the  time  of  its  culminating  or  being  ou 
the  meridian. 

Let  the  given  day  be  March  1 4,  the  place  London, 
the  star  Sirius;  by  working  the  problem  you  will  find 

It  rises  at         -         -     2  h.  24  min  afternoon. 

Culminates  at  -         -     6       57 

Sets  at    -         -         -  11       50 

Is  above  the  horizon       9         6 

Its  oblique  ascension  and  deseension  are  12^  47', 
and  77°  15' ;  its  amplitude  27°  southward. 

« 

Problem  xx\v.  The  latitude^  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  hy  day,  or  of  a  star  hy  nighty  being  given,  tojind 
the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  or  stars  azimuths 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith,  and 
the  sun*s  place,  turn  the  globe  and  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  so  that  the  sun's  place,  or  the  given  star, 
may  cut  the  given  degree  of  altitude,  the  index  will 
shew  the  hour,  and  the  quadrant  will  be  the  azimuth 
in  the  horizon. 
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Thus,  on  the  21st  of  August,  at  London,  when  the 
sun's  altitude  is  36^  in  the  forenoon,  the  hour  is  IXy 
and  the  azimuth  58°  from  the  south. 

At  Boston,  December  8  th,  wlien  Rigel  had  15® 
of  altitude,  the  hour  was  VI 11^  the  azimuth  S.  E.  by 

E.  7% 


Problejv^  XXV.  The  latitude  and  hour  of  the  day 
being  given,  tojind  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the 
^Lui,  or  of  a  star. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith,  and 
the  sun's  pljce,  then  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
tained betwixt  the  sun's  place  and  the  vertex  is  the 
sun's  meridional  zenith  distance;  the  complement 
of  which  to  90  deg.  is  the  sun's  meridian  altitude.  If 
you  turn  the  globe  about  until  the  index  points  to 
any  other  given  hour,  then  bringing  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  to  cut  the  sun^s  place,  you  will  have  the 
sun's  altitude  at  that  hour ;  and  where  the  quadrant 
^uts  the  horizon,  is  the  sun's  azimuth  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  May  the  first,  at  London,  the  sun's 
meridian  altitude  will  be  53^  degrees;  and  at  lO 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun's  altitude  will  be  46 
degrees,  and  his  azimuth  about  44  degrees  from  the 
,  south  part  of  the  meridian.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Rome,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  altitude 
of  Capella  is  41.  deg.  58  min.  its  azimuth  60  deg, 
50  min.  from  N.  to  W. 
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Problem  xxvi.  The  laiitude  of  the  place^  and 
the  day  of  the  month  being  given y  to  find,  the  depress- 
sion  of*  the  sun  below  the  horizon^  and  the  azimuth^ 
at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

0 

Having  rectified  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the 
zenith^  and  the  sun's  place^  take  a  point  in  the  eclip> 
tic  exactly  opposite  to  the  sun's  place,  and  find  the 
sun's  altitude  and  azimuth,  as  by  the  last  problem^ 
and  these  will  be  the  depression  and  the. altitude  re* 
quired. 

Thus,  if  the  time  given  be  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, at  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  depression  and  azi- 
muth will  be  the  same  as  was  found  in  the  last 
problem. 

Problem  xxvii.  The  latitude^  the  sun's  place, 
and  his  azimuth  being  given ^  to Jind  his  altitude,  and 
the  hour. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith,  and 
the  sun's  place ;  then  put  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  sun's  azimuth  in  the  horizon,  and  turn  the  globe 
till  the  sun's  place  meets  the  edge  of  the  quadrant ; 
then  the  said  edge  will  shew  the  altitude,  and  the  in- 
dex point  to  the  hour. 

Thus,  May  21st,  at  London,  when  the  sun  is  due 
east,  his  altitude  will  be  about  24  deg.  and  the  hour 
about  VII  in  the  morning ;  and  when  his  azimuth  is 
6o  deg.  south-westerly,  the  altitude  will  be  about 
44  i  deg.  and  the  hour  1 1 1  in  the  afternppn. 

z     • 
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Thus  the  latitude  and  the  day  being  known,  and 
having,  beside?,  either  the  latitude,  the  azimuth,  or 
the  hour,  the  other  two  may  be  easily  found. 

Problem  xxvtii.  The  latitude  of  the  place^  and 
the  azimuth  of  the  mn  or  of  a  star  being  give^K  to 
find'  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  and  sun's  place^ 
and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given  azi- 
ipfiuth  in  the  horizon  ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  sun  or 
star  comes  to  the  quadrant,  and  the  index  will  shew 
the  time.  Nov.  5,  at  Gibraltar,  given  the  sun'» 
azimuth  50  degiees  from  the  south  towards  the  east, 
the  time  you  will  find  to  be  half-past  VIII  in  the 
morning.  Given  the  azimuth  of  Vega  at  London, 
57  degrees  from  the  north  towards  the  east,  Febru- 
ary the  8th,  the  time  you  will  find  twenty  minutes 
past  II  in  the  morning. 

But  as  it  may  possibly  happen  that  we  may  see'' 
'  a  star,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  star  it  is, 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  new  star,  or  a  comet ; 
how  that  may  be  discovered,  will  be  seen  under 
the  following 

Problem  xxix.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
suris  place,  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  of  any  star  being  given,  to  find  the  star. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
the  sun's  place ;  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the 
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zenith,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  hour  index  points 
to  the  given  hour,  and  set  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  given  azimuth ;  then  the  star  that  cuts  the  qua- 
drant in  the  given  altitude^  will  be  the  star  sought. 

Though  two  stars,  that  have  different  right  as- 
censions, will  not  come  to  the  meridian  at  the  same 
time,  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  a  certain  latitude  they 
may  come  to  the  same  vertical  circle  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  consideration  gives  the  following 

Problem  xxx.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
sun's  place,  and  two  stars  that  have  the  same  azi- 
muth,  being  given,  tojind  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith,  and 
the  surCs  place;  then  turn  the  globe,  and  also  the 
quadrant  about,  till  both  the  stars  coincide  with  its 
edge ;  the  hour  index  will  shew  the  hour  of  the  night, 
and  the  place  where  the  quadrant  cuts  the  horizon, 
will  be  the  common  azimuth  of  both  stars. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  at  London,  the  star  Be- 
telgeulfe_j  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion,  and  Kegel,  in  the 
heel  of  Orion,  were  observed  to  have  the  same  azi- 
muth ;  on  working  the  problem,  you  will  find  the 
time  to  be  8  hours  47  minutes. 

What  hath  been  observed  above,  of  two  stars  that 
have  the  same  azimuth,  will  hold  good  likewise  of 
two  stars  that  have  the  same  altitude ;  from  whence 
we  have  the  following 
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PROBLEM  xxxt.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
smis  place,  and  two  stars,  that  have  the  same  alti- 
tude, being  given,  tojind  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Rectify  tl)e  glpbe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
zenith,  and  the  sun's  place;  turn  the  globe,  so 
that  the  same  degree  on  the  quadrant  shall  cut  both 
stars,  then  the  hour  index  will  shew  the  hour  of  the 
night. 

In  the  former  propositions,  the  latitude  of  the 
place  is  supposed  to  be  given,  or  known ;  but  as  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  find  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  especially  at  sea,  how  this  may  be  found,  in 
a  rude  manner  at  least,  having  the  time  given  by  a 
good  clock  or  watch,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 


Pkoblem  XXXII.  The  surCs  place,  the  hour  ofthti 
'flight,  and  two  stars,  that  have  the  same  azimuth  or 
altitude,  being  given,  to  Jind  the  latitude  of  thtr 
place. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  sun's  place,  and  turn  it 
till  the  index  points  ^o  the  given  hour  of  the  night ; 
keep  the  globe  from  turning,  and  move  it  up  and 
down  in  the  notches,  till  the  two  given  stars  have  the 
same  azimuth,  or  altitude ;  then  the  brass  meridian 
will  shew  the  height  of  the  pole,  and  consequently 
the  latitude  of  the  place. 
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Problem  xxxiir.  Ttvo  stars  being  given,  one  on 
the  meridian,  and  the  other  on  the  east  or  west  part 
of  the  horizon,  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

• 

Bring  the  star  observed  on  the  meridian  to  the  nae* 
ridian  of  the, globe ;  then,  keeping  the  globe  from 
turning  round  its  axis,  slide  the  meridian  up  and 
down  in  the  notches,  till  the  other  star  is  brought 
to  the  east  or  west  part  of  the  horizon,  and  that  ele- 
vation of  the  pole  will  be  the  latitude  of  the  place 
sought. 

Observation.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it 
appears,  that  of  these  five  things,  1 .  the  latitude  of 
the  place ;  2.  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  t  3.  the 
hour  of  the  night ;  4.  the  common  azimuth  of  two 
known  fixed  stari>^,  5.  the  e^ual  altitude  of  two  known 
fixed  stars  ;-^auy  three  of  them  being  given,  the  re- 
maining two  will  easily  be  found. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  taken  ne^tice  of  by  the  ancient  authors^ 
and  commonly  called  poetical  risings  and  settings^ 
because  mostly  taken  notice  of  by  the  poets. 

These  are  the  cosmical,  achronieal,  and  heliacal.* 

They  are  to  be  found  in  most  authors  that  treat 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  are  now  chiefly 
used  in  comparing  and  understanding  passages  ia 
the  ancient  writers ;« such  as  Hesiod,  Virgil^  Colu-^ 
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mella^  Ovidy  Pliny ^  &c.  How  they  are  to  be  found 
by  calculation,  may  be  seen  in  Petavius's  Uranolo- 
gion,  and  Dr.  Gregorys  Astronomy. 

Definition.     IVhen  a  star  rises  or  sets  at  sun^ 
rising,  it  is  said  to  ri^e  or  set  cosmically. 


From  whence  we  shall  have  the  following 


Problem  xxxiv.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given,  to  find,  hy  the  globe,  the  time  of  the  year 
when  a  given  star  rises  or  sets  cosmically. 

'  Let  the  given  place  be  Rome,  whose  latitude  is  42 
deg.  8  m.  north  ;  atid  let  the  given  star  be  the,Lu- 
cida  Pleiadum.  Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude 
of  the  pl&ce ;  bring  the  star  to  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  itiark  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
rising  along  with  it ;  that  will  be  found  to  be  Taurus, 
18  deg.  opposite  to  which,  on  the  horizon,  will  be 
found  May  the  8th  '  The  Lucida  Pleiadum,  there^ 
fore^  rises  cosmically  May  the  8th. 

If  the  globe  continue  rectified  as  before,  and 
the  Lucida  Pleiadum  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
western  horizon,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
the  sun's  place,  then  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
horizon,  will  be  Scorpio,  29  deg.  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  horizon,  will  be  found  November  the  21st. 
The  Lucida  Pleiadum,  therefore,  sets  cosmically  No- 
vember the  21st. 
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In  the  same  manner,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
Sirius  will  be  found  to  rise  cosmicaHy  Aug.  the  10th, 
and  to  set  cosmically  Nov.  the  10th. 

It  is  of  the  cosmical  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  that 
Virgil  is  to  be  understood  in  this  line. 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlautides  abseoTidantuFj* 

and  not  of  their  setting  in  the  east,  as  some  have 
imagined,  where  stars  rise,  but  never  set. 

Definition.     When  a  istar  rises  or  sets  at  sun 
settings  it  is  said  to  rise  or  set  uchrordcally. , 

Hence,  likewise,  we  have  the  following 


Problem  xxxv.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given  J  tojind  the  time  of  the  year  when  a  given  star 
will  rise  or  set  achronically . 

Let  the  given  place  be  Athens,  whose  latitude 
is  37  degrees  north,  and  let  the  given  star  be  Arc* 
turns.  *  ~  • 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
bringing  Arcturus  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon, 
mark  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  then  setting  on  the 
western  side ;  that  will  be  found  Aries,  1 2  deg.  op- 
posite  to  which,  on  the  horizon,  will  be  found  April 
the  2d.  Tiierefore  Arcturus  rises  at  Athens  achroiiU 
cally  April  the  2d. 

♦  Georg.  1.  i.  T,  221. 
Z4         ' 
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It  is  of  this  rising  of  Arcturus  that  Hesiod  speaks 
in  his  Opera  and  Dies,* 

When  f#om  the  solstice  sixty  wint'ry  days 

Their  turns  hare  finishM;  mark,  with  glittering  rays, 

From  ocean*8  sacred  flood,  Arcturus  rise, 

Then  first  to  gild  the  dusky  evening  skies. 

If  the  globe  continues  rectified  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place^  as  before,  and  Arcturus  be  brought  to  the 
western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
setting  along  with  it  will  be  Sagittary,  J  degrees  op- 
posite to  which^  on  the  horizon,  will  be  found  No- 
vember the  129th.  At  Athens,  therefor;p,  Arcturus 
gets  achronically  November  the  39th, 

In  the  same  manner  Aldebaran,  or  the  Bull's  Eye, 
will  be  found  to  rise  achronically  May  the  2  2d,  and 
to  set  achronically  December  the  19th. 


Definition.  When  a  star  becomes  visible  in  a 
nvortdngj  ajter  it  hath  been  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 
hid  by  the  splendour  of  his  rays^  it  is  said  to  rise 
heliacally. 

But  for  this  ther6  is  required  «ome  certain  depres- 
lion  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  star.  A  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  commonly  supposed  to  require 
that  the  sun  be  depressed  1 2  degrees  perpendicularly 
below  the  horizon. 

This  being  premised,  we  have  the  following 

*  lib  J.  Tcr.  285. 
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Problem  XXXVI.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given,  tojind  the  time  of  the  year  when  a  given  star 
will  rise  heliacally. 


Let  the  given  place  be  Rome,  whose  latitude  is 
42  degrees  north,  and  let  the  given  star  be  the  bright 
star  in  the  Bull's  Horn. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
screw  ^on  the  brass  quadrant  of  altitude  in  its  zenith, 
and  turn  it  to  the  western  side  of  the  hopizon.  Bring^ 
the  star  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  and  niark 
what  degree  of  the.  ecliptic  is  cut  by  1 2  degrees, 
marked  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude  \  that  will  be 
found  to  be  Capricorn,  3  deg.  the  point  opposite  to 
which  is  Cancer,  3  d^.  and  opposite  to  this  will  be 
found  on  the  horizon,  June  25th.  The  bright  stai*, 
therefore,  in  the  Bull's  Horn,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome, 
rises  heliacally  June  25th. 

These  kinds  of  risings  and  settings  are  not  only 
mentioned  by  the  poets,  but  likewise  by  the  ancient 
physicians  and  historians. 

Thus  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  De  JEre,  says, 
^^  One  ought  to  observe  the  heliacal  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars,  especially  the  Dog^Star,  and  Jlrc- 
turps;  likewise  the  cosmical  setting  of  the  Pleiades*'^ 

And  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  says,  "  It  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  fortune,  as  to  obstinacy  of  the  con- 
suls, in  not  hearkening  to  their  pilots,  who  dis- 
suaded them  from  putting  to^ea  at  that  season  of 
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the  year,  which  was  between  the  rising  of  Orion  and 
the  Dog-star ;  it  being  always  d^-ngerous,  and  sub- 
ject to  storms."* 


Definition.  When  a  star  is  jirst  immersed  in 
the  evenings  or  hid  by  the  suns  raysy  it  is  said  to 
set  heliacally. 

And  this  again  is  said  to  be,  when  a.  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  comes  within  twelve  ^egr^es  of  th^ 
sun,  reckoned  in  the  perpendicular. 

Hence,  again,  we  have  the  following 


;  Problem  xxxvii.  The  latitude  of  the  place  &e- 
ing  given i  tojindthe  time  of  the  year  when  a  given 
^tar  sets  heliacally- 

1*1. 

Let  the  given  place  be, Rome,  in  latitude  42  deg. 
nort^^Did  let  the  given  star  be  th^  bright  star  in  the 
Bull's  Horn.  Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  bring  the;  star  to  the  edge  of  the  wes- 
tern horizoi^ ;  turn  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  till  1 2 
deg.  cut  the  ecliptic  on  th^  eastern  side  of  the  me- 
ridian. This  will  be  found  to  be  7  deg.  of  Sagittary, 
the  point  opposite  to  which,  in  the  ecliptic,  is.  7  deg. 
of  Gemini;  and  opposite  to  that,  on  the  horizon,  is 
May  the  28th,  the  time  of  the  year  when  that  sets 
heliacally  in. the  latitude  of  Rome. 

* 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 
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OF  THE    CORRESPONDENXE    OF    THE    CELESTIAL    AND 

TERRESTRIAL    SPHERES.* 

i 

t 

That  the  reader  may  th'oronghly  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  correspondence  between  the,  two 
spheres,  let  him  imagine  the  celestial  globe  to  be  de- 
lineated upon  glass,  or  any  other  transparent  matter, 
which  shall  invest  or  surround  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that  either  may  be  turned 
about  upon  the  poles  of  the  globe,  while  the  other 
remains  fixed ;  and  suppose  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
on  the  investing  globe,  to  be  placed  on  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  on  the  terrestrial  globe  (which  point 
is  in  the  meridian  of  London),  then  every  star  in  the 
celestial  sphere  will  be  directly  over  those  places  to 
which  it  is  a  correspondent.  Each  star  will  then  have 
the  degree  of  its  right  ascension  directly  upon  the 
corresponding  degree  of  terrestrial  longitude ;  their 
declination  will  also  be  the  same  with  the  latitude 
of  the  places  to  which  they  answer ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  declination  of  a  star  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  a  place,  such  star,  within  the  space  of  24 
hours,  will  p^ss  vertically  over  that  place,  and  all 
others  that  have  the  same  latitude. 

If  we  conceive  the  celestial  investing  globe  to  be 
iiied,  and  the  terrestrial  globe  to  be  gradually 
turned  froiri  west  to  east,  it  is  clear,  that  as  the  me- 
ridian of  London  passes  from  one  degree  to  another, 

*  Adamses  Treatise  on  the  Globes. 
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under  the  investing  sphere,  every  star  in  the  celes- 
tial sphere  becomes  correspondent  to  another  place 
upon  the  earth,  and  so  on,  until  the  earth  has  com- 
pleted one  diurnal  revolution ;  or  till  all  the  stars, 
by  their  apparent  daily  motion,  have  passed  over 
every  meridian  of  tlie  terrestrial  globe.  From  this 
view  of  the  subject,  an  amazing  variety,  uniting  in 
w^onderful  and  astonishing  harmony,  presents  itself 
to  the  attentive  reader ;  and  future  ages  will  find  it 
difficult  to  investigate  the  reasons  that  should  induce 
the  present  race  of  astronomers  to  neglect  a  subject 
so  highly  interesting  to  science,  even  in  a  practical 
view,  but  which  in  theory  would  lead  them  into  more 
*  sublime  speculations,  than  any  that  ever  yet  present* 
ed  themselves  to  their  minds. 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
STAR  MARKED  7  IN  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATION  DRACO,  OVER   THE    PARALLEL  OF  LONDON, 

The  sta^  y,  in  the  head  of  the  constellation  Dra- 
co, having  5 1  deg.  32  min.  north  declination,  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  London,  is  the  correspondent  star 
thereto.  To  find  the  places  which  it  passes  over,  bring 
London  to  the  graduated  side  of  the  brass  meridian, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  degree  of  the  meridian  over 
London,  and  the  representative  of  the  star,  passes 
over  from  London,  the  road  to  Bristol,  crosses  the 
Severn,  the  Bristol  channel,  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  in  Ireland  s  the  north  part  of  the  Atlau*^ 
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tic  ocean,  the  Streights  of  Belleisle,  New  Britain,  the 
north  part  of  the  province  of  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  the  southern  part  of  Kamschatka ;  thence 
over  different  Tartarian  nations,  several  provinces  of 
Russia,  over  Poland,  part  of  Germany,  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  Provinces;  then,  crossing  the 
sea,  it  arrives  again  in  the  meridian  of  London. 

When  the  said  star,  or  any  other  star,  is  on  the 
meridian  of  London,  or  any  other  meridian,  all  other 
stars,  according  to  their  declination  and  right  ascen* 
i?ion,  aiid  diflference  of  right  ascension  (which  an- 
swers to  terrestriaHatitude,  longitude,  and  difference 
of  longitude),  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  such 
meridians,  and  vertical  to  such  places  as  corres* 
pond  irf  latitude,  longitude,  and  difference  of  Ion-, 
gitude,  with  the  declination,  &c.  of  the  respective 
stars.* 

From  the  stars,  therefore,  thus  considered,  we 
attain  a  copious  field  of  geographical  knowledge,  and 
may  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  proportionable  distances, 
and  real  bearings,  of  remote  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
provinces,  from  our  own  zenith,  at  the  same  instant 
of  time ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  found  the  place  to  which  the  sun  was  vertical 
at  any  proposed  time, 

IVlany  instances  of  this  mode  of  attaining  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  may  be  found  in  my  father's  trea- 
tise on  the  globes. 


*  Fairman*^  Geography. 
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OF  THE    USE  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  GLOHE,  IN  PROfiLEMS 

RELATIVE    TO   THE    PLANETS. 

ITie  situatioh  of  the  fixed  stars  being  always  the 
same  with  respect  to  one  another,  they  have  their 
proper  places  assigned  to  them  on  the  globe. 

But  to  the  planets  no  certain  place  can  be  assigned^ 
their  situation  always  varying. 

That  space  in  the  heavens,  within  the  compass  of 
which  the  planets  appear,  is  called  the  zodiac. 

The  latitude  of  the  planets  scarce  ever  exceeding 
8  degrees,  the  zodiac  is  said  to  reach  about  8  de- 
grees on  each  side  the  ecliptic* 

Upon  the  celestial  globe,  on  each  side  of  the  eclip^ 
tic,  are  drawn  eight  parallel  circles,  at  the  distance 
of  one  degree  from  each  other,  including  a  space  of 
1 6  degrees;  these  are  crossed  at  right  angles,  with 
,  segments  of  great  circles  at  every  5  th  degree  of  the 
ecliptic;  by  these,  the  place  of  a  planet  on  the 
globe,  on  any  given  day,  may  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy. 


Problem  xxx  viit.  Tojind  the.  place  of  any  pla^ 
net  upon  the  globe^  and  by  that  means  to  find  its 
place  in  the  heavens y  also,  to  find  at  what  hour  any 
planet  will  rise  or  set,  or  be  on  the  meridian^  on  any 
day  in  the  year\ 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  and  sun's  place, 
then  find  the  planet's  longitude  and  latitude  in  an 
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cphemeris,  and  set  the  graduated  'edge  of  the  move- 
able meridian  to  the  given  longitude  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  counting  so  many  degrees  amongst  the  parallels 
in  the  zodiac,  either  above  or  below  the  ecliptic,  as 
her  latitude  is  north  or  south ;  and  set  the  centre  of 
the  artificial  sun  to  that  point,  and  the  centre  will- 
represent  the  place  of  the  planet  for  that  time. 

Or  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  holding  the  globe  fast,  bring  the  edge 
of  the  quadrant  to  cut  the  given  degree  of  longitude 
on  the  ecliptic ;  then  seek  the  given  latitude  on 
the  quadrant,  atid  the  place  under  it  is  the  point 
sought  ^ 

While  the  globe  moves  about  its  axi^:,  this  point 
moving  along  w^ith  it  will  represent  the  planet's  mo- 
tion in  the  heavens.  If  the  planet  be  brought  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  the  horary  index  will  shew 
the  time  of  its  rising.  If  the  artificial  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  the  planet  will  not  be  visible :  when  the 
planet  is  under  the  strong  brass  meridian,  the  hour 
index  shews  the  time  it  will  be  on  that  circle  in  the 
heavens :  when  it  is  at  the  western  edge,  the  time  of 
its  setting  will  be  obtained. 


Problem  xxxix.  To  Jind  directly  the  planets 
which  are  above  the  horizon  at  sun-set^  upon  any 
given  day  or  latitude. 

Find  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day,  bring  it  to 
the  meridian,  set  the  hour  index  to  XII,  and  elevate 
the  pole  for  the  given  latitude  :  then  bring  the  place 
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of  the  sun  to  the  western  semicircle  of  tlie  horizon^ 
and  observe  what  signs  are  in  that  part  of  the  eclip- 
tic above  the  horizon,  then  cast  your  eye  upon  the 
ephemeris  for  that  month,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
what  planets  possess  any  of  those  elevated  signs ;  for 
such  will  be  visible,  and  fit  for  observation  on  the 
night  of  that  day. 


Problem  xl.  Tojlnd  the  right  ascension^  declU 
nation^  amplitude^  azimuth^  altitude^  hour  of  the 
night  J  8gc.  of  any  given  planet,  for  a  day  of  a  month 
and  latitude  given* 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  given  latitude  and  day 
of  the  month ;  then  find  the  planet's  place,  as  be- 
fore directed,  and  then  the  right  ascension,  declina-- 
tion,  amplitude,  azimuth,  altitude,  hour,  &c.  are  all 
found,  as  directed  in  the  problems  for  the  sun ;  there 
being  no  difference  in  the  process,  no  repetition  can 
be  necessary. 

OF   THE    USE    OF   THE    CELESTIAL    GLOBE,    IN   PRO^ 
BLEMS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    MOON. 

From  the  sun  and  planets  we  now  proceed  t(> 
those  problems  that  concern  the  moon,  the  brilliant 
satellite  of  our  earth,  which  every  month  enriches 
it  with  its  presence ;  by  the  mildness  of  its  light 
$oftening  the  darkness  of  night;  by  its  influence 
affecting  the  tide ;  and  by  the  variety  of  its  aspects^ 
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bffenng  to  our  view  some  very  remarkable  pheno* 
tnena 

*•  Soon  as  the  ey'riiog  shades  prevail^ 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wonderous  tale; 
And,  nightly,  to  the  list'ning  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn^ 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole." 

As  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  constantly  varying  iii 
its  position,  and  the  place  of  the  node  always  chang- 
ing, as  her  motion  is  even  variable  in  every  part  of 
her  orbit,  the  solutions  of  the  problems  which  re- 
late to  her,  are  not  altogether  so  simple  as  those 
which  concern  the  sun. 

The  moon  increases  her  longitude  in  the  ecliptic 
every  day  about  13  deg.  10  min.  by  which  means  she 
crosses  the  meridian  of  any  place  about  50  min.  later 
than  she  did  the  preceding  day. 

Thus,  if  on  any  day  at  noon  her  place  (longitude) 
be  in  the  12th  deg.  of  Taurus,  it  will  be  13  deg. 
10  min.  more,  or  !25  deg.  10  min.  in  Taurus  on  the 
succeeding  noon. 

It  is  new-moon  when  the  sun  and  moon  have  the 
sanrtfe  longitude,  or  are  in  or  near  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic. 

When  they  have  opposite  longitudes,  or  are  in  op- 
posite points  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  full-moon. 

To  ascertain  the  moon's  place  with  accuracy,  we 
must  recur  to  an  ephemeris  ;  but  as  even^n  most 

A  A 
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ephemerides  the  moon's  place  is  only  shewn  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day,  or  XII  o'clock  at  noon,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  supply,  by  a  table,  this  defi- 
ciency, and  assign  thereby  her  place  for  a»y  inter- 
mediate time.. 

In  the  nautical  ephemeris,  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  we  have  the 
moon's  place  for  noon  and  midnight,  with  rules  for 
accurately  obtaining  any  intermediate  time ;  but  as 
this  ephemeris  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  we  shall 
insert,  from  Mr.  3IartirCs  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  a 
table  for  finding  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon. 
In  order,  however,  to  use  this  table,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, first,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  moon's  di- 
urnal motion  in  the  ecliptic  for  any  given  day ;  for 
the  quantity  of  the  moon's  diurnal  motion  varies  from 
about  1 1  deg.  46  min.  the  least,  to  15  deg.  l6  min. 
when  greatest. 

The  following  tables  are  calculated  from  the  least 
of  1 1  deg.  46  min.  to  the  greatest  of  15  deg.  l6  min. 
every  column  increasing  10  minutes ;  upon  the  top 
of  the  column  is  the  quantity  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  table  are  the  24  hours ;  by 
which  means  it  will  be  easy  to  find  what  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  moon  answers  to  any  given 
number  of  hours. 

Thus,  suppose  the  diurnal  motion  to  be  12°  32', 
look  on  the  top  column  for  the  number  nearest  to 
it,  which  you  will  find  to  be  12^  36',  in  the  sixth 
column  ;  and  under  it,  against  9  hours,  you  will  find 
4  deg.  43  min.  which  is  her  motion  in  the  ecliptic  in 
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the  space  of  9  hours  for  that  day.  The  quantity  of 
the  diurnal  motion  for  any  day  is  found  by  taking 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  preceding  day. 

Thus,  let  the  diurnal  motion  for  the  1 1  th  of  May, 
1787,  be  required. 

signs,     deg.    min. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  May  her  place  was  -  11  2  35 
On  the  10th  of  May     .....     10     19.   47 

The  diurnal  motion  sought     -     12     48 
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The  moon's  path  may  be  represented  on  the  globe 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner^  by  tying  a  silken  line  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe  exactly  on  the  ecliptic ;  then, 
finding  by  an  ephemeris  the  place  of  the  nodes  for 
the  given  tifne,  confine  the  silk  a,t  these  two  points, 
and  at  90  degrees  distance  from  them  elevate  the  line 
about  5t  deg.  from  the  ecliptic,  and  depress  it  as 
much  on  the  other,  and  it  will  then  represent  the 
lunar  orbit  for  that  day. 

1 

Problem  xli.     To  find  the  moorCs  place  in  ihe  ec- 
liptic  for  any  given  hour  of  the  day. 

You  should  be  provided  with  an  ephemeris,*  that 
will  give  the  moon's  latitude  and  place  in  the  eclip- 
tic :  first,  note  her  place  in  the  ecliptic  upon  the 
globe,  and  then  counting  so  many  degrees  amongst 
the  parallels  in  the  zodiac,  either  above  or  below 
the  ecliptic,  as  her  latitude  is  north  or  south  upon  the 
given  day,  and  that  will  be  the  point  which  repre- 
sents the  true  place  of  the  moon  for  that  time,  to 
which  apply  the  artificial  sun,  or  a  small  patch. 

Thus,  on  the  IKh  of  May,  1787^  she  was  at 
noon  in  2  deg.  35  min.  of  Pisces,  and  her  latitude 
v/as  4  deg.  18  min. ;  but,  as  her  diurnal  motion  for 
that  day  is  12 y  48  in  nine  hours,  she  will  have  passed 
over  4  deg.  47  min.  which,  added  to  her  place  at 
noon,  gives  7  h.  22  min.  for  her  place  on  the  1 1th  of 
May,  at  nine  at  night. 

*  The  Nautical  Almanack  is  the  best  English  ephemeris.  fVhiie'^ 
Ephemeris  is  a  very  'useful  manual.     Edit. 
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Problem  xlti.     To  find  the  mooris  declination  for 

Jor  anij  given  day  or  hour. 

t 

The  place  in  her  orbit  being  found  by  Prob.  xh, 
bring  it  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  then  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  contained  between  it  and  the  equinoctial 
will  be  the  declination  sought. 

Problem  xliii.  To  find  the  moorCs  greatest  and 
least  meridian  altitudes  in  any  given  latitude^  that 
of  London,  for  example  • 

It  is  evident,  this  can  liappen  only  when  the 
ascending  node  of  the  moon  is  in  the  vernal  equinox ; 
for  then  her  greatest  meridian  altitude  will  be  5  deg, 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  about  67 
deg. ;  also,  her  least  meridian  altitude  will  be  5  deg. 
less  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  only  10  deg. ; 
there  will  therefore  be  57  deg.  difference  in  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  moon ;  whereas  that  of  the  sun 
is  about  47  deg. 

N,B.  When  the  same  ascending  node  is  in  the 
autornnal  equinox,  then  will  her  meridian  altitude 
differ  by  only  37  deg. ;  but  this  phenomenon  can 
separately  happen  but  once  in  the  revolution  of  a 
node,  or  once  in  the  space  of  19  years :  and  it  will 
be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  place  the  silken  line 
to  cross  the  ecliptic  in  the  equinoctial  points  alter- 
nately ;  for  then  the  reason  will  more  evidently  ap- 
pear, why  you  observe  the  moon  sometimes  with* 
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in  23  deg.  of  our  zenith,  and  at  other  times  not 
more  than  10  deg.  above  the  horizon,  when  she  is 
ftril  south. 


Problem  xliv.     To  illustrate^  by  the  globe,  thephe" 
nomena  of  the  harvest  moon. 

About  the  time  of  the,  autumnal  equinox,  when 
the  moon  is  at  or  near  the  full,  she  is  observed  to 
rise  ahnost  at  the  same  time  for  several  nights  to- 
gether :  and  this  phenomenon  is  called  the  harvest 
moon* 

This  circumstance,  with  which  farmers  were  bet- 
ter  acquainted  than  astronomers,  till  within  these 
few  years,  they  gratefully  ascribed  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  not  doubting  that  he  had  ordered  it  on  pur- 
pose to  give  them  an  immediate  supply  of  moon- 
light after  sun-set,  for  their  greater  convenience  in 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
,  In  this  instance  of  the  harvest  moon,  as  in  many 
others  discoverable  by  astronomy,  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Deity  is  conspicuous,  who  really 
so  ordered  .the  course  of  the  moon,  as  to  bestow 
more  or  less  light  on  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  their 
several  circumstances  and  seasons  render  it  more  or 
less  serviceable.* 

About  the  equator,  where  there  is  no  variety  of 
seasons,  moon-light  is  not  necessary  for  gathering  in 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  and  there  the  moon  rise§ 

*  Ferguson's  Astronomer. 
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about  50  minutes  later  every  day  or  night  than  on 
the  former.  At  considerable  distances  from  the 
equator,  where  the  weather  and  seasons  are  more 
uncertain,  the  autumnal  full-moon  rise?  at  sun-set 
from  the  first  to  the  third  quarter.  At  the  poles, 
where  the  sun  is  for  half  a  year  absent,  the  winter 
moons  shine  constantly  without  settiiig,  from  the 
first  to  the  third  quarter. 

But  this  observafion  is  still  further  confirmed, 
when  we  consider  that  this  appearance  is  only  pe- 
culiar with  respect  to  the  fulUmoon,  from  which 
only  the  farmer  can  derive  any  advantage  ;  for,  in 
every  other  month,  as  well  as  the  three  autumnal 
ones,  the  moon,  for  several  days  together,  will 
vary  the  time  of  its  rising  very  little;  but  then  in 
the  autumnal  months  this  happens  about  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full :  in  the  vernal  months, 
about  the  time  of  new-moon  ;  in  the  winter  months, 
about  the  time  of  the  first  quarter ;  and  in  the  sum* 
mer  months,  about  the  time  of  the  last  quarter. 

These  phenomena  dej^end  upon  the  diflPerent  an* 
gles  made  by  the  horizon,  and  diflferent  parts  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  and  that  the  moon  can  be  full  but 
once  or  twice  in  a  year,  in  those  parts  of  her  orbit 
which  rise  with  the  least  angles. 

The  moon  s  motion  is  so  nearly  in  the  ecliptic, 
that  we  may  consider  her  at  present  as  moving 
m  it. 

The  diflTerent  parts  of  the  ecliptic,  on  account 
of  its  obliquity  to  the  earth's  axis,  make  very  dif- 
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ferent  angles  with  the  horizon  as  they  rise  or  set. 
Those  parts,  or  signs,  which  rise  with  the  smallest 
angles,  set  with  the  greatest,  and  vice  versa.  In 
equal  times,  whenever  this  angle  is  least,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  ecliptic  rises  than  when  the  angle  is 
larger. 

This  may  be  seen  by  elevating  the  globe  to  any 
considerable  latitude,  and  then  turning  it  round  its 
axis  in  the  horizon. 

When  the  moon,  therefore,  is  in  those  signs 
which  rise  or  set  with  the  smallest  angles,  she  will 
rise  or  set  with  the  least  difference  of  time ;  and  with 
the  greatest  difference  in  those  signs  which  rise  or  set 
with  the  greatest  angles. 

Thus,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun  is  setting  in  the 
western  part  of  the  horizon,  the  ecliptic  then  makes 
an  angle  of  6*2  degrees  with  the  horizon ;  but  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  setting  in 
the  same  western  part  of  the  horizon,  the  ecliptic 
makes  an  angle  but  of  15  degrees  with  the  horizon ; 
all  which  is  evident  by  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
globe  only. 

Again,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  inclina- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  to  the  horizon,  so  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  motion  of  the  globe  about  its  axis 
will  be  necessary  to  cause  the  same  arc  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  pass  through  the  horizon ;  and  consequently 
the  time  of  its  passage  will  be  greater  or  less  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  but  this  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
an  example. 
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Therefore,  suppose  the  sun  in  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  London, 
and  the  place  of  the  sun ;  then  bring  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  sun's  place,  to  the  western  edge  of 
the  horizon,  ancji  the  hour  index  vi^ilJ  point  pre- 
cisely  to  VI;  at  which  time  we  will  also  suppose 
the  moon  to  be  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  aud  con- 
sequently at  full  and  rising  exactly  at  the  time  of 
sun- set. 

But  on  the  following  day,  the  sun,  being  advanced 

scarcely  one  degree  in  the  ecliptic,   will  set  again 

very  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  before ;  but  the 

moon  will,  at  a  mean  rate,  in  the  space  bf  one  day 

p^ss  over  13  deg.  in  her  orbit;  and  therefore,  when 

the  sun  sets  in  the  evening  after  the  equinox,  the 

moon  will    be    below  the  horizon,  and  the  globe 

must  be  turned  about  till  83  degrees  of  Libra  conie 

up  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  then  the  index 

will  point  to  7  h.  6  min.  the  time   of  the  mopns 

rising,   which  is  an  hour  and  quarter  after  sun-set 

for  dark  night.     The  next  day  following  there  will 

be  two  hours  and  &n  half,  and  so  on  successively, 

with  an  incrcjase  of  one  hour  and   a  quarter  dark 

night  each  evening  respectively,  at  this  season  of  the 

year  ;  all  owing  to  the  very  great  angle  which  the 

eqliptic  makes  with  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  the 

moon's  rising. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  sun  in  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  beginning  of  Libra,and  the  mooit* 
opposite  to  it  in  the  vernal  equinox,  then  the  globe, 
rectified  as  before^  being  turned  about  till  the  smn  s 
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place  cbmes  to  the  western  edge  of  the  horizon,  the 
index  will  point  to  VI,  for  the  time  of  the  setting 
and  the  rising  of  the  fuU-moon  on  that  equinoctial 
day.  On  the  following  day,  the  sun  will  set  nearly 
at  the  same  time ;  but  the  moon  being  advanced 
(in  the  24  hours)  13  degrees  in  the  ecliptic,  the 
globe  must  be  turned  about  till  that  arch  of  the  ec* 
liptic  shall  ascend  the  horizon ;  which  motion  of  the 
globe  will  be  very  little,  as  the  ecliptic  now  makes 
so  small  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  is  evident  by 
the  index,  which  npw  points  to  VI  h.  1  /  m.  for  the 
time  of  the  moons  rising  on  the  second  day, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  sun-set. 
The  third  day,  the  moon  will  rise  within  half  an 
hour;  on  the  fourth,  within  three  quarters  of ''an 
hour,  and  so  on ;  so  that  it  will  be  near  a  week 
before  the  nights  will  be  an  hour  without  illumina^ 
tion :  and  in  greater  latitudes  this  difference  will  be 
still  greater,  as  you  will  easily  find  by  varying  the 
case,  in  the  practice  of  this  celebrated  problem  on 
the  globe. 

This  phenomenon  varies  in  different  y«ars ;  the 
moon  s  orbit  being  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  about 
five  degrees,  and  the  line  of  the  nodes  continually 
moving  retrograde,  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  to 
the  equator  will  be  greater  at  some  seasons. than  it  is 
at  others,  which  prevents  her  hastening  to  the  north-r 
ward,  or  descendttig  southward,  in  each  revolution, 
witli  an  equal  pace. 
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Problem  xlv.  To  find  at  what  azimuth  the  moon 
is  upon  at  any  place  when  it  is  fiood^  or  high  water ; 
and  thence  the  high  tide  for  any  day  of  the  moon'^ 
age  at  the  same  place. 

1/ 
Having  observed  the  houf  and  minute,  of  high 

water,  about  the  time  of  new  or  fall-moon,  rectify 
the  globe  to  the  latitude  and  sun's  place ;  find  the 
moon's  place  and  latitude  in  the  ephemeris,  to 
which  3et  the  artificial  moon,  or  a  patch  represent- 
ing the  moon,  and  screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 
the  zenith ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  horary  index  points 
to  the  time  of  flood,  and  lay  the  quadrant  over  the 
centre  of  the  artificial  moon,  and  it  will  cut  the  hor 
rizon  in  the  point  of  the  compass  upon  which  the 
moon  was,  and  the  degrees  on  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  strong  brass  meridian  and  the  quadrant, 
will  be  the  moon's  azimuth  from  the  south, 

To  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  same  place. 

N, 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  and  zenith,  find 
the  moon's  place  by  an  ephemeris  for  the  given  day 
of  her  age,  or  day  of  the  month,  and  set  the  artir 
ficial  moon  to  that  place  in  the  zodiac :  put  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude  to  the  azimuth  before  found,  and 
turn  the  globe  till  the  artificial  moon  is  under  its 
graduated  edge,  and  the  horary  index  will  point  to 
the  time  of  the  day  on  which  it  will  be  high  water. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  CELteSTIAL  GLOBE  IN  THE  SOLU- 
TION  OF  PROBLEMS  ASCERTAINING  T^E  PLACES 
AND    VISIBLE  MOTIONS    OR    ORBITS    OF   COMETS.* 

I 

There  is  another  class  or  species  of  planets, 
which  are  palled  comets.  These  move  round  the 
sun  in  regular  and  stated  periods  of  times,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause,  as  the  rest 
of  the  planets  do ;  that  is,  by  a  centripetal  force, 
every  where  decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances increase,  which  is  the  general  law  of  the " 
whole  planetary  system.  But  this  centripetal  forc6 
in  the  comets  being  compounded  with  the  projec- 
tile force,  in  a  very  different  ratio  from  that  which 
is  found  in  the  planets,  causes  their  orbits  to  be  much 
more  elliptical  than  those  of  the  planets,  which  are 
almost  circular. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  comet's  orbit 
in  reality,  their  geocentric  motions,  or  the  appa- 
rent paths  which  they  describe  in  the  heavens 
among  the  fixed  stars,  will  always  be  circular,  and 
.  therefore  may  be  shewn  upon  the  surface  of  a  celes- 
tial globe,  as  well  as  the  motions  and  places  of  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  planets. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  cometary  praxis  on 
the  globe,  we  shall  chuse  that  comet  for  the  sub- 
ject of  these  problems,  which  made  its  appearance 

'  ''  *  Martin's  Description  and  Use  of  the  Globes. 
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at  Boston,  in  New  England,  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,   17^8,  in  its  return  to  the 
sun ;  after  which  it  approached  so  near    the  sun, 
as  to  set  keliacally^i  or  to  be  lost  in  its  beams,  for 
some  time  spent  in  passing  the  perihelion.     Then 
afterwards  emerging   from    the   solar   rays,    it  ap- 
peared retrograde  in   its  course  from  the  sun  to- 
wards the  latter  end.  of  March,  and  so  continued 
the  whole  ^onth  of  April  and  part  of  May,  in  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  in  Jamaica,  whose  lati- 
tude   rendei'ed  it  visible   in  those  parts,  when  it 
was  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  invisible  to 
us,  by  reason  of  its  southern  course  through  the 
heavens. 

When  two  observations  can  be  made  of  a  comet, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  assign  its  course,  or  mark  it 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  celestial  globe.  These, 
with  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  comet,  we  have, 
and  they  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  cometary  problems. 

By  an  observation  made  at  Jamaica  on  the  31st  of 
March,  l^b^,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
comet's  altitude  was  found  to  be  22  deg.  50  min.  and 
its  azimuth  ^\  deg,  south-east.  From  hence  we 
shall  find  its  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  the 
following  problem. 
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ProbLeAi  xlvi.  7b  rectify  the  ghb,e  for  the  ta^ 
titude  of  the  place  of  observation  in  Jamaica,  latU 
tude  17  deg,  30  mm.  and  given  day  of  the  months 
viz,  March  3 1st. 

'  Elevate  the  north  pole  to  1 7  deg.  30  mm.  above 
the  horizon,  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the 
same  degree  in  the  meridian,  or  zenith  point.  Again, 
the  sun's  place  for  the  3 1  st  of  Mardi  is  in  10  deg. 
34  min.  7",  which  bring  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the 
hour  index  at  XII,  and  the  globe  is  then  rectified  for 
the  place  and  time  of  observation. 


Problem  xlvii.  To  determine  the  j)lace  of  a 
comet  on  the  surface  of  the  celestial  globe  from  its 
given  altitude,  azimuth,  hour  of  the  day,  and  alti- 
tude  of  the  place. 

The  globe  being  rectified  to  the  given  latitude, 
and  day  of  the  month,  turn  it  about  towards  the 
east,  till  the  hour  index  points  to  the  given  time,  viz. 
V  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  then  bring  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  to  intersect  the  horizon  in  71  deg.  the 
given  azimuth  in  the  south-east  quarter ;  therf,  nnder 
22  deg.  50  min.  the  given  altitude,  you  will  find  the 
comet's  place,  where  you  may  put  a  small  patch  to 
represent  it 
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Problem  xlviii  .     To  find  the  latitude^  longitude, 
declination^  and  right  ascension  of  the  comets^ 

In  the  circles  of  latitude  contained  in  the  zodiac, 
you  will  find  the  latitude  of  the  comet  to  be  about 
30  deg.  30  min.  from  the  ecliptic ;  the  same  circle 
of  latitude  reduces  its  place  to  the  ecliptic  in  26  deg* 
30  min.  of  xsr,  which  is  its  longitude  sought.  Then 
bring  the  cometary  patch  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  its  declination  will  be  shewn  to  be  9  deg.  1 5  min. 
south.  At  the  same  time,  its  right  ascension  will  be 
327  deg.  30  min. 


Problem  xlix.  To  shew  the  time  of  the  comef$^ 
risingy  southing,  setting,  and  amplitude,  for  the  day 
of  the  observation  at  Jamaica. 

Bring  the  place  of  the  comet  into  the  eastern  se^ 
micircle  of  the  horizon,  (the  globe  being  rectified  as 
directed)  the  index  will  point  to  HI  hours  1 5  min. 
which  is  the  time  of  its  rising  in  the  morning  at 
Jamaica,  the  amplitude  ^10  deg.  very  nearly  to  the 
south.  The  patch  being  brought  to  the  meridian, 
the  index  points  to  IX  o*elock  10  min.  for  th^  time 
of  culminating,  or  being  south  to  them.  Lastly^ 
bring  the  patch  to  touch  the  western  meridian,  and 
the  index  will  point  to  III  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  time  of  the  comet's  setting,  with  10  degrees  of 
southern  amplitude^  of  course. 
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Problem  l.  From  the  comefs  place  being  give  pi  y 
to  find  the  time  of  its  rising  in  the  horizon  of  Lon^ 
don; on  the  3\st  day  of  March,  1759* 

For  this  purpose  you  need  only  rectify  the  globe 
for  the  given  latitude  of  London,  and  bring  the  co- 
metary  patch  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  index 
points  to  III  hours  45  min.  for  the  time  of  its  rising 
at  London,  with  about  14  deg.  of  south  amplitude  ; 
then  turn  the  patch  to  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
index  points  to  II  h.  25  min.  the  time  of  its  setting. 

N.B.  From  hence  it  appears,  the  comet  rosesoou 
enough  that  morning  to  have  been  observed  at  Lon- 
don, had  the  heavens  been  clear,  and  the  astronomers 
been  before-hand  apprized  of  such  a  phenomenon.   % 

Problem  li.  To  determine  another  place  of  the 
same  comet,  from  an  observation  made  at  London  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  at  ten  in  the  evening. 

On  the  6th  day  of  May,  J 759,  at  ten  at  night,  the 
place  of  the  rbmet  was  observed,  and  its  distance 
measured  with  a  micrometer,  from  two  fixed  stars, 
marked 7^  and  v,  in  the  constellation  called  //ydra,  and 
its  altitude  was  found  to  be  16  deg.  and  its  azimuth 
37  deg,  south-west ;  from  whence  its  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  exactly  determined  as  in  Pro- 
blem xlvii,  and  having  stuck  a  patch  thereon,  you 
will  have  the  two  places  of  the  comet  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  for  the  two  distant  days  and  places  of 
observation,  as  required. 
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pROULEM  ui.  From  twogiven  places  of  a  comets 
to  assign  its  apparent  path  among  thefxed  stars  in 
the  heavens. 

The  two  places  of  the  comet  being  determined  by 
the  observations  on  the  31st  of  March,  IJb^,  and 
the  6th  pf  May  following,  and  denoted  by  two 
patches  respectively,  you  must  move  the  globe  up 
and  down,  in  the  notches  of  the  horizon,  till  such 
time  as  you  bring  both  the  patches  to  coincide  witii 
the  horizon  ;  then  will  the  arch  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  twQ  patches  shew,  upon  the  celestial 
globe,  the  apparent  place  of  the  comet  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  observations,  and  by  drawing  a  line 
with  a  black4ead  pencil  along  by  the  frame  of  the 
horizon,  its  path  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  will  be 
delineated,  as  required.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  its  apparent  path  lies  through  the  fol- 
lowing southern  constellations,  viz.  the  tail  of  Ca- 
pricorn, the  tail  of  Piscis  Australis,  by  the  head  of 
Indus,  the  neck  and  body  of  Pavo,  through  the  xms^ 
of  Apus,  below  Triangulum  Australe,  above  Musct, 
by  the  lowermost  of  the  Crosiers,  across  the  hind 
legs  and  through  the  tail  of  Centaurus,  from  tfaenoe 
between  the  two  stars  in  the  back  of  the  Hydra  b^r 
fore-mentioned  ;  sifter  this,  it  passed  on  to  Seirtaii^ 
Uraniae,  and  then  to  the  ecliptic  near  Cor  Leow^ 
soon  after  which  it  totally  disaj^pearedi. 

^^2 
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Problem  liii.  To  estimate  the  apparent  velocity 
of  a  comet,  ttoo  places  thereof  being  given  by  obser^ 
vation. 

Let  one  place  be  ascertained  near  the  beginning  of 
its  appearance,  and  the  other  towards  the  end  thereof; 
then  bring  these  two  places  to  the  horizon,  and 
count  the  number  of  degrees  intersected  between 
them,  which  being  the  space  apparently  described  in 
a  given  time,  will  be  the  ve  locity  required.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  above-menti<  >ned  comet,  you  will  find 
that  it  described  more  than  150  deg.  in  the  space  of 
36  days,  which  is  iporfe  than  four  deg,  per  ciay, 

Problem  liv.    To  represent  the  general  phenomenon 
of  the  comet  for  any  given  latitude. 

Bring  the  visible  path  of  the  comet  to  coincide 
with  the  horizon,  by  which  it  was  drawn,  and  then 
observe  what  degree  of  the  meridian  is  in  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  fore- 
goifrig  comet,  will  be  the  23d  deg.  This  will  shew 
the  greatest  latitude  in  which  the  whole  path  can  be 
visible  in  any  latitude  less  than  this,  as  that  of  Ja-. 
maica;  where,  for  instance,  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  path  will  be  elevated  more  than  five  deg.  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  comet  visible  through  the  whole 
time  of  its  apparition.  But  rectifying  the  globe  for 
the  latitude  of  London^  the  path  of  the  said  copiet 
will  be  for  the  most  part  invisible,  or  below  the  ho- 
l^zon ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  seen  i^ 
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our  latitude^  but  at  times  very  near  the  beginning 
and  end  of  its  appearance ;  because,  by  bringing  th6 
comet's  path  on  one  part  to  the  south  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon, it  will  immediately  appear  in  what  part  the 
comet  ceases  to  be  visible;  and  then  bringing  the 
other  part  of  the  path  to  the  point,  it  will  appear  in 
what  part  it  will  again  become  visible. 

After  this  manner  may  the  problems  relating  to 
any  other  comets  be  performed ;  and  thus  the  paths 
of  the  several  comets,  which  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served, may  be  severally  delineated  on  thex^elestial 
globe^  and  their  various  phenomena  in  different  lati* 
tudes  be  thereby  shewn. 

Note* — A  much  more  remarkable  comet  than  the 
one  of  I807,  and  which  t  noticed  at  page  166  of 
this  work,  made  its  first  appearance  in  our  northern 
hemisphere  at  the  end  of  August  last,  and  has  con- 
tinued till  the  present  time  (25th  Dec.  1811),  tra^ 
;i^ersing  among  the  northern  constellations,  with  sor 
perior  brilliancy,  extent  of  coma  and  duration,  to 
all  other  comets  observed  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
now  nearly  at  its  extreme  diminution  of  appear-^ 
ance,  or  at  the  vanishing  distance.  It  was  only 
first  observed  about  its  recess  from  the  perihelion, 
or  the  sun,  and  the  following  is  the  best  summary 
of  its  paths  and  elements,  that  could  be  collected 
from  various  correct  observations,  on  clear  nights : 


1811. 

Bight  Ascension,   • 

Nortli  DecSnation. 

Attg. 
Sept 

21 
1 

6 

147"    18'      0" 
155     51     33 
138     32      14 
160     27       4 

32°    53'      0" 

38  3      53 

39  19      12 

40  19      14 

BBS 
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1611. 

> 

Bight  Ascension. 

North  Declination. 

Sept. 

8 

162 

31 

23 

41 

14 

35 

9 

163 

39 

.65^ 

41 

42 

24 

12 

167 

11 

48 

43 

8 

54 

6dt. 

2 

204 

6 

20 

49 

31 

51 

• 

12 

229 

39 

28 

46 

59 

26 

15 

236 

46 

9 

45 

11 

30 

17 

241 

26 

54 

43 

43 

46. 

S3 

253 

48 

10 

38 

44 

10 

Nov. 

4 

271 

20 

0 

27 

40 

0 

* 

Id 

278 

ft 

0 

22 

20 

0 

Dec. 

2 

293 

.  0 

0 

8 

40 

-  0 

14 

500 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

■  * 

'  This  comet  approached  nearest  the  earth  about 
the  20th  October,  and  was  then  at  a  distance  of 
about  112  millions  of  miles,  with  a  tail  extending 
in  length  about  12  degrees.  Ttv.  H^rsckel  estU 
mated  its  body  to  be  in  diameter,  about  428  miles^ 
enveloped  in  a  cometic  atmosphere, 

Plate  10,  ^g.  4,  is  a  diagram  of  the  paths  from 
the  above  observations-  It  was  last  seen  near  the 
%\xt  Altaivy  in  the  Eagle,— Edit, 


\ 
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ESSAY    III. 

*   CONTAINING 

^  BESCRIFTIOJV 

OF   Tilt   MOST   IMPROVED 

r 

PLANETARIUM,  TELLURIAN,  AND  LUNARIUM. 


I  NOW  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  my  original  plan^ 
to  describe  one  of  the  instruments  contrived  to  faci-i 
litate  the  study  of  geography  and  astronomy.  It  will 
r^lize  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  many  phenomena,  and 
impress  them  strongly  on  his  memory.  The  instru- 
ment here  described  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  hitherto  contrived  for  explaining  the'celes- 
tial  motions.  The  description  of  this  will,  with  very 
few  alterations,  apply  to  most  other  instruments  de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose.  The  explanation  of 
the  instrument;  will  also  enable  me  to  render  some 
articles  plainer,  and  to  treat  others  more  fully; 
while  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  comprehended 
what  has  been  already  said,  may  gain  more  perfect 
ideas  of  the  subject. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  ancients  were 
not  unacquainted  with  planetary  machines,  and  that 
the  same  powers  of  genius  ^which  led  them  to  con- 
template and  reason  upon  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  induced  them  to  realize  their  ideas,^  and 
form  instruments  for  explaining  them ;  and  we  may 
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fairly  presume,  that  these  were  carried  to  no  smaH 
degree  of  perfection,  when  we  consider  that  of  one, 
Archimedes  was  the  maker,  and  Cicero  the  encomiast. 
The  instrument  now  to  be  described  was  invented 
by  the  celebrated  Huygens,  though  since  his  time 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  almost  as  manv  inventors  as 
makers ;  each  deviation  in  form,  the  mounting  it  in 
this  mode  or  the  other,  the  addition  of  a  zodiac,  or 
«ome  such  slight  changes^  have  been  deemed  by 
many  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  inventors  :— be  it  so.     Let  the  friend 
of  science  encourage  every  humble  effort  to  improve 
it ;  and  let  him  bestbw  a  name  which,  though  it 
may  in  some  measure  grtttify  vanity,  yet  incites  \f> 
labour,  rather  than  by  contempt,  check  the  ardour, 
or  discourage  the  talents  which,  when  called  forth, 
»ay  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  society. 

DESCRIPTION    OF  THE   PLANETARIUM. 

Vlate  \\y  jig.   1^  represents  the  planetarium.^ 

♦  This  instrument,  with  two  other  parts,  the  TeUurian  and  Liu, 
nariuniy  plate  xii.  fig.  1  and  2,  comprises  an  Orrery,  the  most  port. 
able  and  complete  of  any  other  made.     By  the  triple  division  of  the 
giachine,  the  motions  are  more  completely  and  accurately  shewn 
than  by  the  larger  and  usual  kinds,  where  all  the  planetary  mo- 
tions are  attempted  to  be  exhibited  in  one  machine.     It  requires  a 
considerable  bulk,  as  well  as  expence,  to  unite  in  one  machine 
«nly,  the  motions  displayed  in  this,  and  much  more  so,  when  th« 
periodidal  rerolutions  of  the  satellites  ar^ildudcd.  The  box  ABC, 
is  supported  on  a  brass  pillar  and  stand  not  shewn  in  the^figure  ; 
iLild  the  arms  are  to  be  taken  off  their  common  central  arbor|  when 
^ther  of  the  other  two  parts  the  Tellurian  and  Lunarium  is  to  bo 
lippUed.    The  diamieter  of  the  brass  box  is  about  10  iachet^  and 
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The  box  ABC  contains  the  wheel-work  by  which 
the  planets  are  made  to  move  round  a  brass  ball  S, 
representing  the  sun :  this  motion  is  communicate- 
ed  to  them  by  turning  the  handle. 

A  planetarium  may  be  considered,  in  some  sort, 
as  a  diametrical  section  of  our  universe,  in  which  the 
upper  and  lower  hemisphere  are  suppressed. 

The  upper  plate  is  to  answer  for  the  ecliptic ;  on 
this,  therefore,  are  placed,  in  two  opposite  cirdes, 
corresponding  to  each  other,  the  signs  of  the  eclip* 
tic,  and  the  days  of  the  month,  by  means  whereof 
the  planets  may  be  easily  set  to  their  mean  places  in 
the  ecliptic  for  any  day  in  the  year.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  there  passes  a  strong  stem,  on 
which  the  brass  ball  S  is  placed,  which  represents 
the  sun  ;  round  the  stem  are  the  different  sockets; 
which  carry  the  arms,  by  which  the  balls  represent^-' 
ing  the  planets  are  supported-  The  planets  are  ivory 
balls,  having  the  hemisphere  which  is  next  the  sun 
white,  the  other  black,  to  exhibit  their  respective 

■ 

the  machine  and  apparatus  packs  inio  a  neat  portable  mahoganj^ 
case,  about  20  inches  in  height,  and  12  inches  square. 

This  machine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  late  improrements, 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  late  learned  Optician,  Mr^ 
Benjamin  Martin. 

A  similar  machine,  of  correspondent  figure  and  dimensiojit, 
is  sometimes  made  to  exhibit,  by  wbeeUwork,  tlie  periodical  re<i 
volutions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  about  that  planet ;  and  from 
illustrating  the  Jovian  system,  is  denominated  '*  ITie  Jovarium." 
The  two  fonn  a  pair  of  complete  instruments  either  for  the  stu- 
dent or  lecturer. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  periodical 
reroltttion  of  Satum'i  sateUitet  may  bt  coAitructed/    £jiic. 
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places  to  each  other.  Tlie  planets  may  be  easily 
put  on  or  taken  off*  tlieir  sockets,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. About  the  primary  planets  are  placed  die 
secondary  planets,  or  moons,  which  are  in  this  in* 
strument  only  moveable  by  hand ;  but  when  the  in- 
strument is  fitted  upon  a  large  scale,  imd  in  a  more 
expensive  form,  even  these  are  put  in  motion  by  the 
wheel-work. 

The  planets  are  disposed  in  the  following  order  t 
in  the  centre  is  the  Jbrass  ball  0 ,  to  represent  the 
sun ;  then  Mercury  5  ,  Venus  9  ,  the  earth  0 ,  MarS(^  i 
Jupiter  lf.f  Saturn  h^  ;  then  the  Georgium  Si-t 
dus  I|.  'i'-i 

When  the  pupil  has  been  gratified  by  piHttingtlie 
instrument  in  motion,  and  making  his  o^h  obser- 
vations on  those  motions,  it  will  be  proper  to  act- 
quaint  him  witli  tlie  names  of  the  different  planets^ 
and  of  their  division  into  primary  and  secomlary,  to 
shew  him  bow  they  were  first  distinguished  frbmj 
the  fixed  stars,  and  how  the  length  of  their  periodie 
revolution  was  discovered.  Here  it  will  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  or 
the  time  it  takes  to  perform  its  period  round  the  sun, 
is  made  the  basis  to  which  the  others  are  compared  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  months,  and* 
days  of  our  months,  are  engraved  on  the  circle. 
Having  observed  this,  the  planets  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  they  will  be  found  to  revolve  round  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sun  in  their  proportionable  times^ 
each  planet  always  completing  its  revolution  in  the 
•ame  space  of  time^  in  periods  regulated  and  pro- 
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portioned  to  their  distance  from  the  sun  :  the  curve 
which  they  describe  in  their  revolution  is  virhat  is 
termed  their  orbit. 


GENERAL   EXPLANATION    OF    THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM    BT 

THE    PLANETARIUM. 

In  the  course  of  the  system  is  the  smi,  placed  in 
the  heavens  by  that  Almighty  Pdioer  who  said, 
^^  Let  there  be  Hght,  and  there  was  light,"  to  be  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat  to  all  the  planets  revolv- 
ing  round  him. 


<€ 


His  rapid  rajs, 


"  Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days: 
"  A  thousand  worlds  confess  his  quick'ning  heat, 
*'  And  all  he  cheers arefruitful,  fair,  and st^'eet" 

« 

The  situation  of  this  glorious  body,  in  the  system, 
is  pointed  out  in  this  machine  by  the  brass  ball  in 

the  centre. 

■.'''■■ 

Mercury  \^  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun^  and  moves 

*  »         • 

round  him  in  about  88  days.  Xo  observe  this  by 
the  planetarium,  observe  the  parts  of  the  ecliptic 
where  Mercury  and  Venus  are  situated,  or  set  them 
to  any  two  given  places  therein,  and  then  turn  the 
handle  ;  and  when  Mercury  is  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  set  oiit,  the  earth  will  have  gone 
over  88  days  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  same  manner  you 
will  find  the  periods  of  the  other  planets  correspond- 
ing to  their  respective  periods  in  the  heavens. 

As  Mercury  moves  round  him  in  rather  less  than 
three  months^  that,  consequently,  is  the  length  of  his 
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year ;  the  year  in  each  planet  being  the  space  of 
time  which  it  occupies  in  going  round  the  sun. 
^Mercury  is  seldom  seen,  on  account  of  his  being  so 
near  to  the  sun  as  to  be  generally  concealed  by  his 
rays  ;  and  the  time  of  his  rotation  on  his  axis,  or  the 
length  of  his  days  and  nights,  lias  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

VenuSy  the  next  planet  to  Mercury,  distinguished 
in  the  heavens  by  her  superior  histre  and  brightness^ 
completes  her  annual  or  yearly  revolution  round  the 
sun  in  about  225  days ;  and  her  diurnal  or  daily  ro- 
tation upon  her  own  axis,  in  about  23  \  hours.  When 
this-  planet  appears  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  she  rises 
before  him  in  the  morning,  and  is  called  the  morn- 
ing star ;  and  when  she  appears  to  the  east  of  the 
sun,  X  she  shines  in  the  evening  after  he  sets,  and  is 
then  called  the  evening  star ;  being  in  each  situation, 
alternately,  for  about  7 ^  months. 

The  next  planet  above  Venus  is  the  Earthy  whose 
anntial  revolution  is  performed  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
and  49  minutes,  or  rather  more  than  1 2  months  (the' 
brazen  ecliptic  is,  however,  only  divided  into  365 
days),  and  its  diurnal  rotation  in  about  24  hours. 
Every  fourth  year,  one  day  is  added  at  the  end  of 
February,  to  recover  the  time  which  the  earth  spends 
in  her  annual  course  above  the  365  days,  which  com- 
pose XI  common  year.  This  fourth  year,  therefore, 
consists  of  366  days,  and  is  called  bissextile,  and 
also  leap-year. 

.  Next  above  the  earth's  orbit  is  that  of  Mars,  who 
Completes  his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  somewhat 
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less  than  two  of  our  years,  and  his  rotation  upon  hU 
axis  is  rather  more  than  24  i  hours. 

Jupiter^  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  holds  the 
next  place  to  Mars  in  distance  from  the  sun.  He 
performs  his  annual  revolution  in  rather  less  than  V2 
years,  and  his  diurnal  rotation  in  about  ten  hours. 
Jupiter,  as  well  as  ^''enus,  is  sometimes  called  a  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes  an  evening  star. 

Next  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  is  that  of  Saturriy  who 
completes  liis  annual  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
about  29  f  years.  The  time  of  his  diurnal  rotation 
is  unknown. 

Saturn  was'  generally  considered  as  the  remotest 
planet  of  our  system,  till,  on  the  13th  of  March,  178I, 
Dr.fferscliel  discovered  another,  still  further,  distant 
from  the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  an  orbit 
nearly  cii'cular,  in  about  82  years.  To  this  planet 
Dr.  Herschel  has  given  the  name  of  the  Georgium 

Besides  these  seven  primary  planets,  there  are 
^  fourteen  others,  called  secondary  planets,  or  satel- 
lites, which  move  round  their  primaries  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  move  round  the  sun. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  moon,  represented  by  the 
small  ball  annexed  to  the  earth.  While  it  accompa- 
nies the  earth  in  it3  annual  progress  through  its  or- 
bit, it  is  continually  revolving  round  it ;  as  you  will 
see  in  that  part  of  the  instrument  that  is  particularly 
designed  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  moon. 

Jupiter  has  four  satellites,  Saturn  seven,  and  the 
(jreorgium  Sidus  six :  they  are  s^U  invisible  to  the 
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naked  eye,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  by  the  assistance 
of  telescopes.  Saturn,  besides  his  seven  satellites^, 
bas  a  bright  shining  ring,  which  encompasses  him : 
it  is  at  .such  a  distance  from  his  body,  that  the  fixed 
stars  may  frequently  be  seen  between  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ring  and  the  planet  itself;  Dr.  Hersckel  has 
lately  discovered  that  this  ring  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer  ring,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  space  of  one  thousand 
miles.      » 


To  explain^  hy  the  planetarium,  why  the  sun^  being 
ajlxed  hodyy  appears  to  pass  through  all  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  in  twelve  months,  or  one  year.  It 
will  shew  that  this  phenomenon  is  occasioned  hy 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

As  the  general  phenomena  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem will  be  best  understood  by  an  induction  of 
particulars,  I  should  advise  the  tutor  to  remove  all 
the  planets  but  those  whose  motion  he  is  going  to 
explain  ;  for  instance,  let  him  now  leave  only  the 
earth  and  sun ;  place  the  earth  over  Libra,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  sun  will  then  be  transferred,  by  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  to  Aries,  in  which  sign  it  will 
appear  at  the  latter  end  of  March :  move  the  earth 
on  its  orbit  to  Capricornus,  and  the  sun  will  ap- 
pear at  Cancer  in  June,  seeming  to  have  moved  froih 
T  to  ffi,  though  it  has  not  stirred,  the  real  motion 
of  the  earth  having  caused  the  spectator  to  transfer 
the  sun  to  sll  the' intermediate  points  in  the  heav^tis^ 
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and  thus  given  it  apparent  motion.  Continue  to 
move  the  earth  till  it  arrives  at  Aries,  and  the  sun 
will  be  seen  in  Libra,  in  the  month  of  September: 
moving  the  earth  on  to  Cancer,  the  visual  ray  of  the 
spectator  refers  the  sun  to  Capricorn,  as  it  appears  in 
the  month  of  December,  Lastly,  continue  moving 
the  earth,  and  it  vvilFarrive  at  Aries,  where  we  set  out. 
Thus  we  have  shewn  that  it  is  the  motion  of  the 
earth  which  causes  the  sun  to  appear  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent signs  of  the  zodiac.  Custom,  indeed,  has  taught 
us  to  say  the  sun  is  in  Aries,  when  it  is  between  us 
and .  Aries,  and  so  of  any  other  sign ;  whereas  it 
would  have  been  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  earth 
is  in  Libra. 


To  shew  ivhi/i  at  different  times  of  the  year,  we  see 
the  heavens  decorated  with  an  entire  different 
collection  of  stars. 

This  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  the* earth's 
progressive  or  annual  motion  ;  while  the  earth  is  tra- 
versing his  course  under  the  vast  concave  of  fixed 
stars,  we  are  gradually  carried  under  the  different 
constellations.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  at 
night,  when  the  earth  is  turned  from  the  sun,  we 
shall,  in  succession,  have  the  opportunity  of  view- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  all  the  stars  in  the  zodiac^ 
and  consequently  a  different  constellation  will  pre- 
sent itself  every  month. 

Thus,  the  Pleiades  are  not  visible  in  the  summer; 
but  m  the  winter  the  earth  is  got  between  the  sun 
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and  them.  These  stars  are  observable  at  nighty  be- 
cause they  are  not  intercepted  from  our  sight  by  the 
sun  s  rays ;  and  in  this  manner  they  appear  during 
the  whole  winter,  only  they  seem  to  get  more  wes- 
terly every  night,  as  the  earth  move^  gradually  by 
them  to  the  east.  To  make  this  still  more  clear, 
place  the  earth  in  the  planetarium  between  the  sun 
and  any  of  the  signs,  that  side  towards  the  sun  will 
be  day,  and  that  towards  the  sign  night :  it  follov/s^ 
that  at  night  we  are  turned  towards  the  stars,  which 
in  that  sign  (suppose,  &s  before,  the  Pleiades  in  Tau- 
rus) will  then  be  conspicuous  to  us ;  but  as  the  spring 
approaches,  the  earth  withdraws  itself  from  between 
the  sun  and  the  Pleiades,  till  at  length  the  earth,  by 
its  progressive  motion,  gets  the  sun  between  it  and 
the  stars,  which  then  lie  hid  behind  the  solar  rays ; 
after  the  same  manner,  while  the  earth  performs  his 
annual  tract,  the  sun,  which  always  seems  to  move 
the  contrary  way,  darkens,  by  his  splendor,  the 
other  constellations  successively ;  but  the  stars  op^ 
posite  to  those  hid  by  the  §un,  are  at  night  pre^ 
sented  to  our  view. 


GENERAL    PHENOMENON    OF  THE   PLANETS. 

Let  the  tutor  nov/  place  the  E^rth,  Mars,  and  Ve- 
nus, on  the  planetarium  ;  and  as  each  planet  moves 
with  a  different  degree  of  velocity,  they  are  continu- 
ally changing  their  relative  positions.  Thus,  on 
turning  the  handle  of  the  machine,  he  will  find,^  first, 
that  the  Earth  moves  twice  as  fast  as  Mars,  making 
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twb  revolutions  while  he  makes  one ;  and  VjenuF,  on 
the  other  hand^  moves  much  faster  than  the  earth* 
Secondly,  that  in  each  revolution  of  the  earth  these 
planets  continually  change  their  relative  positions^ 
.corresponding  sometimes  with  the  same  point  of  the 
ecliptic^  but  muchr  oftener  with  different  points. 

To  explain  the  conjunction^  oppositiim^  elongation, 
and  other  phenomena  of  inferior  planets* 

~  I  may  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  motions  of  Venus,  as  observed  in  the  planetari 
um.  If  considered  as  viewed  from  the  sun,  we  shall 
find  that  Venus  would  appear  at  one  time  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  at  another  ;  that  sometimes  she  would 
appear  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  and  at 
others  in  opposite  parts  thereof. 

As  the  planets^  when  seen  from  the  sun^  change 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  earth,  so  do  they 
also,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  change  their  posir 
tions  with  respect  to  the  sun,  being  sometimes  nearer 
to,  at  others  farther  from,  and,  at  times,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him. 

But  the  conjunctions  Venus  or  Mercury,  seen 
from  the  earth,  not  only  happen  when  they  are  seen 
together  from  the  sun,  but  also  when  they  appear  to 
be  in  opposition  to  A\€  solar  spectator.  To  illustrate 
thisy  bring  the  Earth  and  Venus  to  the  first  point  of 
Capricorn ;  then  by  applying  a  string  from  the  sun 
'  over  Venus  and  the  Earth,  you  will  find  them  to  be 
-in  oMj  unction,  or  on  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic 

cc 
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/  Whereas,  if  you  turn  the  handle  till  the  sun  is  be- 
tween Venus  and  the  Earth,  a  spectator  in  the  sun 
will  see  Venus  and  the  Earth  in  opposition ;  but  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  will  see  Venus  not  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  sun^  but  in  conjfUnctk>n  with  him. 

In  the  first  conjunction  Venus  is  between  the  sHtty 
and  earth ;  this  is  called  the  inferior  conjunction* 
In  the   second,   the  sun   is  situated    between  the 
earth  and  Venus ;  this  is  called  the  superior  con- 
junction. 

After  either  of  these  conjunctions,  Venus  will  be 
seen  to  recede  daily  from  the  sun,  but  never  depart- 
ing beyond  certain  bounds,  never  appearing  opposite 
to  the  sun ;  and  when  she  is  seen  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  him,  a  line  joining  her  centre  with 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  will  he  a  tangent  to  the  orbit 
of  Venus, 

To  illtrstrate  this,  take  off  the  sun  from  its  sup- 
port, and  the  ball  of  Venus  from  its  supporting  stemr ; 
place  the  wire,  plateH^i,  Jig*  2,  so  that  the  part  P 
taay  be  on  the  stem  that  supports  the  earth,  and  a 
similar  socket,^g.  3,  on  the  pin  which  supports  the 
ball  of  Venus ;  the  wire  F  is  to  lie  in.  a  notch  at  th« 
top  of  the  socket,  which  has  been  put  upoi%  the  sup- 
porting stem  of  Venus ;  then  will  the  wire  represent 
a' visual  ray  going  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  to 
Venus.  By  turning  the  handle,  you  will  i^ow  fisMi 
tha4:  the  planet  never  departs  further  than  cectaifii 
limits  from  the  sun,  which  are  called  its  greatest 
elongations,  when  the  wire  becomes  its  tangeiits  te 
the  .orbit;  after  which,  it  approaches  the  »un  till. 


it  arrives  at  either  the  inferior  or  superior  conjnnc- 
tion. 

It  will  also  be  evident  from  the  instrument,  that 
Venus,  from  her  superior  conjunction,  when  she  is 
furthest  from  the  earth,  to  the  time  of  her  inferior 
conjunction,  when  she  is  nearest,  sets  later  than  th^ 
sun,  is  seen  after  sun-set,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the 
forerunner  of  night  and  darkness.  But  from  the 
inferior  conjunction,  till .  she  comes  to  the  superior 
one,  she  is  always  seen  westward  of  the  sun,  and 
must  consequently  set  before  him  in  the  evening,  and 
rise  before  him  in  the  morning,  foretelling  that  light 
.  and  day  are  at  hand. 

Bring  Venus  and  the  earth  to  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  when  they  will  be  in  conjunction ;  and  turn 
the  handle  for  nearly  225  days,  and  as  Venus  mov^s 
faster  than  the  earth,  she  will  be  come  to  Aries,  and 
have  finished  her  course,  but  will  not  have  over- 
taken the  earth,  who  has  moved  on  in  the  mean  time ; 
and  Venus  must  go  on  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
overtake  her.  Therefore,  if  Venus  should  be  this  day 
in  conjunction,  with  the  sun,  in  the  inferior  part  of 
^  her  orbit,  she  will  not  come  again  to  the  same  con- 
junction till  after  1  year,  7  months,  and  12  days. 

It  is  also  plain,  by  inspection  of  the  planetarium, 
that  though  Venus  does  always  keep  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun,  yet  she  is  continually 
changing  her  distance  from  the  earth  ;  her  distance 
:\9  greatest  when  she  is  in  her  superior,  and  least 
whctt  she  is  in  her  inferior  conjunction. 

cc  2 
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To  explain  the  phases,  the  retrograde,  direct,  and 
stationary  situations  of  t/ie  planets. 

As  Venus  is  an  opake  globe,  ancj  only  shines  by 
the  light  she  receives  from  the  sun,  that  face  which 
is  tiimed  towards  the  sun  will  always  be  bright,  while 
the  opposite  one  will  be  in  darkness ;  consequently,, 
if  the  situation  of  the  earth  be  such,  that  the  dark 
side  of  Venus  be  turned  towards  us,  she  will  then  be 
invisible,  except  she  appears  like  a  spot  on  the  disc 
of  the  Sun.  If  her  whole  illuminated  face  is  turned 
towards  the  earth,  as  it  is  in  her  superior  conjunction, 
$he  appears  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  according  to  the 
difierent  positions  of  tlie  earth  and  Venus,  she  will 
have  different  forms,  and  appear  with  difFerentphases, 
undergoing  the  same  changes  of  form  as  the  mooUi, 
These  different  phases  are  seen  very  plain  in  tliis  in- 
strument, as  the  side  of  the  planet,  which  is  opposite 
to  the  sun,  is  blackened ;  so  that  in  any  position,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  planet,  will  repre- 
sent that  part  of  her  disc  which  is  visible  to  us. 

The  irregularities  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the. 
planets,  is  a  subject  that  this  instrument  will  fully 
elucidate  ;  and  the  pupil  will  find  that  they  are  only 
apparent^  taking  their  rise  from  the  situation  and 
motion  of  the  observer.  To  illustrate  this,  let  u» 
suppose  the  above-mentioned  wire,  when  connected 
with  Venus  and  the  earth,  to  be  the  visual  ray  of  an 
observer  on  the  earth,  it  will  then  point  out  how  the 
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motions  of  Venus  appear  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
path  she  appears  to  us  to  describe  among  the  fixed 
stars. 

Let  Venus  be  placed  near  her  superior  conjtinction, 
^nd  the  instrument  in  motion,  the  wire  will  mark 
out  the  apparent  motion  of  Venus  in  the  ecliptic. 
Thus  Venus  will  apj>ear  to  move  eastward  in  the 
ecliptic,  till  the  wire  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  orbit 
of  Venus,  in  which  situation  she  will  appear  to  us  to 
be  stationary,  or  not  to  advance  at  all  among  the 
fixed  stars ;  a  circumstance  which  is  exceeding  vi^ 
ble  and  clear  upon  the  planetarium. 

Continue  turning,  till  Venus  be  in  her  superior 
conjunction,  and  you  will  find  by  the  wire,  or  visual 
ray,  that  she  now  appears  to  move  backward  in  the 
ecliptic,  or  from  east  to  west,  till  she  is  arrived  to 
that  part-  where  the  visual  ray  again  becomes  a  tan- 
gent to  her  orbit.  In  which  position,  Venus  will 
again  appear  stationary  for  some  time  ;  after  which 
she  will  commence  anew  her  direct  motion* 

Hence,  when  Venus  is  in  the  superior  part  of  her 
orbit,  she  is  always  seen  to  move  directiiy^  accord* 
ing  to'  the  order  of  the  sign^ ;  but  when  she  is  in  the 
inferior  part,  she  appears  to  move  in  a  contrary  di« 
section. 

What  has  b#^h  said  jconcerning  the  motions  of 
Venus,  is  applicable  to  those  of  Mercuiy ;  but  tW 
Conjunctions  of  Mercury  with  the  sany  ai  well  a^  die 
times  of  his  being  direct,  stationary,  or  retrogvade^ 
gre  more  frequent  than  tlioiie  of  Vetitit. 

•  CC3'  *    —        -i .. ' 
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often  behind  the  sun  as  before  it ;  we  may^  there^ 
&xti  from  hence  conclude  that  this  system  is  erro- 
neous. 

'  It  is  also  apparent  in  the  planetariiim^  that  on 
this  scheme  these  planets  might  be  seen  in  conjunct- 
ion with^  or  in  opposition  to^  the  sun,  or  at  any  dis- 
tance fix)m  it.     But  this  is  contrary  to  experience, 

•  for  they  are  never  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun, 
or  on  the  meridian  of  London ;  for  instance,  at 
midnighty  nor  ever  recede  from  it  beyond  certain 
lioiits. 

Again,  on  the  Ptolemaic  system  all  the  planets 
would  be  at  an  equsU  distance  from  the  earthy  in  all 
part?  of  their  orbits,  and  would  therefore  necessarily 
appear  always  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  moving 
with  equal  and  uniform^  velocities  in  one  direction ; 
circumstances  which  ai«  known  to  be  repugnant  to^ 
ebservation  and  experience, 

fb  rectify  the  planetarium,  or  place  the  planets  in 
their  true  situations ,  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

r 

,  The  situations  of  the  planets  in.  the  heavens  ara 
accurately  'calculated  by  astronomer,  ami  published 
in.  almanacks  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  as  the 

•  Nautical  Almanack,  White\  Ephemeris,  &c.  An 
ephemeris  ii»  a*  diary,  or  daily  register  of  the  motions 
«2id  places ^ihe  heavenly  bodies,  shewing  the  situ-^ 
ation  ol  each*  planet  at  IS.  o- clock  each  day.  These 
situations  it  exhibits,  both  as  seen  from  the  sun^  and 

rom  the  eiurth ;  but  as  ^  >lb9  ftMrmcri  or  the  heli- 
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ccentrio,  is  the  only  one  of  any  use  for  tbis  purpose, 
we  shall  here  insert^  and  explain,  so  n^uch  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  ff^hUe's  ephemeris,  as  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  rectify  his  planetarium* 
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In  the  foregoing  table,  for  May,  1 790,  you  have 
the  heliocentric  places  calculated  to  every  six  dajrs 
of  the  month,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
general  purposes.  Thus,  on  the  19th,  you  have 
Saturn  in  38**  11'  of  Pisces,  Jupiter  3^  37'  of 
Virgo,  Mars  in  &\ao'  of  Libra,  the  Earth  3ff*36^ 
of  Virgo,  Venus  7°  7'  ^^  Capricorn,  and  Mercury 
4*^  15'  of  Virgo;  to  which  places. on  the  ecliptic  of 
th^  planetaoritim  the  several  planets  are  to  be  set,* 
and  they  will  then  exhibit  their  real  situations^ 
both  with  respect  to  the  sua  and  the  earthy  for  that 
day,  ' 


To  use  ike  Instrument  as  a  tellurian^  plate  12jjig.  i^ 

The  sun,  the  ^arth,  and  the  moon,  are  bodies 
which;.  Imd  out  cofiAtction  with  them,  are  so  in* 
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teresting  to  U8,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  -u, 
minute  detail  of  their  respective  phenomena.  To 
render  this  instrument  a  tellurian,  all  the  planets 
are  first  to  be  taken  off,  the  piece  of  wheel-work, 
ABC,  is  to  be  placed  on  in  their  stead,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  wheel  c  nay  fall  into  the  teeth 
that  are  cut  upon  the  edge  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
milled  nut,  D,  is  then  to  be  firmly  screwed  on,  to 
keep  the  wheel-work  firmly  in  its  place.  It  is  best 
to  place  this  wheel- work  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
index  E  may  point  to  the  21  of  June,  and  then  to 
move  the  support  of  the  globe  so  that  the  north  pole 
may  be  turned  towards  the  sun,  or  the  I  *"  of  Cancer. 

The  instrument  will  then  shew,  in  an  accurate 
and  clear  manner,  all  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  annual  and  diurnal:  motion  of  the  earth;  as  tfaie 
globe  is  of  three  inches  diameter,  all  the  continents, 
seas,  kingdoms,  &p.  may  be  distinctly  s^en ;  th^ 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  tropics,  and. other  circles,  are 
very  visible ;  so  that  the  problems  i^elative  to  pecai«- 
liar  places  may  be  satisfiictoril/  solved.*  ITie  axis 
of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  th.Q  ecliptic  ip  an  angle  of 
66^  degrees,  and  pries^ryies  it^  parallelism  during  the 
whole  of  its  reyolutic^.  About  Xh^  globe  there  is  a 
circle,  HI,  to  represenjt  th^  terminator,  or  boua-7 
dary  between  light  and  darkness,  dividing  the  en-^ 
lightened  from  the  dark  hemisphere.  At  NO  is 
an  hour-circle,  to  determine  th^  time  of  sun-rising 
6r  setting,  lengths  of  days' and  nights,  &c. 

The  brass  index  G  represents.^  central  solar  ray ; 
it  $erye3  to  she\y  when.it  i^^fkoop^  op  wheiithe.sun 
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h  upon  the  meridian  at  any  given  place ;  it  also 
shews  what  sign  and  degree  of  the  ecliptic  on  the 
globe  tiie  sun  describes  on  any  day,  and  the  parallel 
it  describes. 

The  plane  of  the  terminator,  HI,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  is  perpendicular  to  th^ 
central  solar  ray.  The  ind^x  E  points  out  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic  circle  for  any  given  day  in  the 
yeaj-f 

» 

To  explain  the  changes  of  seasons  bi/  the  tellurian. 

Jiefore  I  shew  how  the  seasons  are  explained  by 
the  instrument^  it  is  necessary  to  assume  two  pro- 
positions; }.  TliHt  ^  globular  luminous  body, 
sending  out  parallel  rays  of  light,  will  only  en^ 
lighten  one  half  of  another  globe,  and  that  of  course 
•will  be  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  lumi- 
nous body.  2.  That  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  in  all  parts  of  its  orbit  its 
axijs  is  parallel  to  itself,  and  has  a  certain  inclina- 
tion to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  These  being  under-^ 
stood,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  rectify  the  tel- 
lurian ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  the  globe  into  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  earthy  for  any  given 
day.  Thus,  to  rectify  the  tellurian  for  the  21st  of 
June,  turn  the  handle  till  the  annual  index  comes 
^o  the  given  day ;  then  piov^  the  globe  by  the  arm 
KL,  so  that  the  north  pole  may  be  turned  towards 
^he  sun  ;  and  adjust  the  terminator,  so  that  it  n^ay 
just  touch  the  edge  of  the  grctic  circle,    The  globe 
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is  then  in  the  situation  of  the  earth  for  the  longest 
day  in  our  northern  hemisphere^  the  annual  index 
pointing  fo  the  first  point  of  Cancer,  and  the  2l8t 
of  June ;  bring  the  meridian  of  London  to  coincide 
irith  the  central  solar  ray,  and  move  the  hour- 
circle,  NO,  till  the  index  points  to  XII ;  we  then 
have  the  situation  of  London  with  respect  to  the 
longest  day. 

Now,  on  gently  tuming^the  handle  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  point  representing  London  will,  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  be  carried  away  towards  the 
east,  while  the  sun  seems  to  move  westward ;  and 
when  London  has  arrived  at  the  eastern  part  of  the 
terminator,  the  index  will  point  on  the  hour  circle 
the  time  of  sun-setting  for  that  day ;  continue  to 
turn  on,  and  London  will  move  in  the  shaded  part 
of  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  terminator ; 
when  the  index  is  again  iat  XII,  it  is  midnight  at 
London :  by  moving  on,  London  will  emerge  from 
the  western  side  of  the  terminator,  and  the  index 
will  point  out  the  time  of  sun-rising,  the.  sun  at 
that  instant  appearing  to  rise  above  the  horizon  in 
the  east  to  an  inhabitant  of  London. 

It  will  be  evident  by  the  instrument,  while  in 
this  position,  that  the  central  solar  ray,  during  the 
whole  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  only  points 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  the  sun  is  vertical 
to  no  other  parts  of  the  earth,  but  those  which  are 
Tmder  this  tropic. 
;  By  observing  how  the  terminator  cuts  tihe  several 
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parallels  of  the  globCj^  we  shall  find  that  all  those  be- 
Ween  the  northern  and  southern  polar  cirfcles,  ex- 
cept the  equator,  are  divided  unequally  into  diurnal 
and  nocturnah  arehes,  the  former  being  greatest  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  the  latter  on  the 
south  side  xof  it.  ' 

In   this   position,    the  northern   polar  circle  is 
wholly  on  that  side  the  terminator  which  is  nearest 
the  sun,  and  therefore  altogether  in  the  enlightened 
hemisphere,    and  the   inhabitants  thereof  enjoy  a 
continual  day.     In  the  same  manner,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  polar  circle  continue  in  the 
dark  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  re- 
volution of  the  earth ;  it  is  the  annual  motion  only 
which  can  relieve  them  from  this  situation  of  per- 
petual darkness,  and  bring  to  them  the  blessings  of  ^ 
day,    and    the    enjoyments  of  summer;  while   in 
tjiis  state,   the  inhabitants    of  north   latitude   are 
nearest  to  the  central  solar  ray,  and  consequently 
to  the  sun's  perpendicular  beams,  and  of  course  a 
greater  number  of  his  rays  will  fall  upon  any  given 
place,  than  at  any  oth^er  time ;  the  sun's  rays  do 
liow  also  pass  through  a  less  quantity  of  the  atmos- 
'phere,  which,  together  with  the  length  of  the  day 
and  the  shortness  of  the  night,  are  the  reasons  of 
the  increase  of  heat  in  summer,  together  with  all  its 
other  delightful  effects. 

While  the  earth  continues  to  turn  round  on  its 
own  axis  once  a  day,  it  is  continually  advancing 
from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs^  as  is  seen  by   the   progress  of  the  annual, 
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index  E,  which  j>oints  successively  to  all  the  sign^ 
and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic :  the  sun  in  tlie  mean 
time  seems  to  describe  the  ecliptic  also,  going  from 
west  to  east,  at  the  distance  of  six  signs  from  the 
earth ;  that  is,  when  the  earth  really  sets  out  from 
the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  the  sun  seems  to  set 
out  from  the  first  point  of  Cancer,  as  is  plain  from 
the  index  : 

But  as,  during  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth, 
the  axis  always  |:emains  parallel  to  itself,  the  situa*- 
tion  of  this  axis,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  must  be 
continually  changing. 

As  the  earth  moves  on  in  the  ecliptic,  the  northern 
polar  circle  gets  gradually  under  the  terminator,  so 
that  when  the  earth  has  arrived  at  the  first  point  of 
Aries,* and  the  annual  index  is  at  the  first  point  of 
Libra  on  the  22d  of  September,  this  circle  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  terminator,  as  is  also 
every  other  parallel  circle,  and  consequently  the 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  arches  are  equal :  this  is  called 
the  time  of  equinpx,  the  days  and  nights  are  then 
equal  all  over  the  earth,  being  each  of  them  i2  hours 
long,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  horary  index  L.  The 
central  solar  ray  G,  having  successively  pointed  to 
^  the  parallels  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  at 
this  period  perpendicular  to  the  inhabitants  that 
Jive  at  the  equktor. 

.  By  continuing  to  turn  the  handle,  the  earth  ad- 
vances in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  terminator  shews  how 
the  days  are  continually  decreasing,  and  the  diurnal 
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arches  shcirtenihg,   till  by  degrees  the  whole  space 
contained   by  the  northern  polar  circle  is  on  that 
side  of  the  terminator  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun, 
which  happens  when  the  earth  is  got  to  the  first  point 
of  Cancer,  and  the  annual  index  is  at  the  first  point 
of  Capricorn,  on  the  21st  of  December.     In  this 
state  of  the  globe,  the  liorth^rn  polar  circle,  and  all, 
the  country  within  that  space,  have  no  day  at  all ; 
whilst  the  inhabitants  that  live  within  the  southern 
polar  circle,  being  on  that  side  the  terminator  which 
is  next  the  sun,    enjoy   perpetual  day.      By  this, 
and  the  former  situation  of  the  earth,  the  pupil  will 
observe  that  there  are  nations  to  whom  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year  is  darkness,  who  are  condemned  to 
pass  weeks  and  months  without  the  benign  influence 
of  the  solar  rays.     The  central  solar  ray  is  now  per- 
pendicular to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  now  inversely  what  it  was  when  the 
sun  entered  Cancer,  the  days  bein^  now  at  their 
shortest  and  nights  longest  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  length   of  each  is  pointed  out  by  the 
liorary  index. 

The  earth  being  again  carried  on  till  it  enters 
Libra,  and  the  sun  Aries,  we  shall  again  have  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  equinoctial  seasons.  The 
terminator  will  divide  all  the  parallels  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  the  poles  will  again  be  in  the  plane  of 
the  terminator,  and  consequently,  as  the  globe  re- 
volves, every  place  from  pole  to  pole  will  describe 
an  equal  arch  in  the  enlightened  and  obscure  he- 
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misphere^,  entering  into  and  going  out  of  each  ex- 
actly at  six  o'clock,  as  shewn  by  the  hour-index. 

As  thd. earth  advances,  more  of  the  northern 
polar  circle  comes  into  the  illuminated  hemisphere, 
and  consequently  the  days  increase  with  us,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator  decrease, 
till  the  earth  arrives  at  the  first  point  of  CapricoVn, 
the  place  from  which  we  first  began  to  make  our 
observations^ 


To  explain  the  phenomena  that  tahe  place  in  a  pa- 
rallel, direct,  and  right  sphere. 

^ake  off  the  globe  and  its  terminator,  and  put 
on  in  its  place  the  globe  which  accompanies  the 
instrument,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a  meridian, 
horizon,  and  quadrant  of  altitude ;  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  is  graduated  from  east  and  west  to  the 
north  and  south  points,  and  within  these  divisions 
are  the  points  of  the  compass  to  the  under  side  of 
this  horizon;  but  at  18  degrees  from  it  ai[iotlier 
circle  is  affixed,  to  represent  the  twilight  circle; 
the  meridian  is  graduated  like  the  meridian  of  a 
globe ;  the  quadrant  of  altitude  is  divided  into 
degrees,  beginning  at  the  zenith,  and  finishing  at 
the  horizon.'^ 

*  AVe  now  more  properly  apply  the  moveable  horizon,  &:c»  io 
all  the  3-iach  globes  of  these  sort  of  orreries,  so  that  the  trouble 
of  changing  the  globe  is  done  away.    Kbit. 
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This  globe,  if  the  horizon  be  differently  set  with 
respect  to  the  solar  ray,  will  exhibit  the  various  phe- 
nomena arising  from  the  situation  of  the  horizon 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  either  in  a  right,  a  parallel, 
or  an  oblique  sphere ;  or,  having  set  the  horizon 
to  any  place,  you  will  see  by  the  central  solar 
ray  how  long  the  sun  is  above  or  below  the  ho- 
rizon of  that  place,  and  at  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass he  rises,  his  meridian  altitude,  and  many  other 
curious  particulars,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few 
examples. 

Set  the  horizon  to  coincide  with  the  equator, 
and  place  the  earth  in  the  first  point  of  Libra ;  then 
will  the  globe  be  in  the  position  of  a  parallel  sphere, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  poles  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  which  inhabitants  are  represented  by  the 
pin  at  the  upper,  or  90°,  part  of  the  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude :  the  handle  being  turned  round  gently,  the 
earth  will  revolve  upon  it3  axis,  and  the  solar  ray  will 
coincide  with  the  horizon,  without  deviating  in  the 
least  to  the  north  or  south ;  shewing,  that  on  the  2 1  st 
of  March  the  sun  does  not  appear  to  rise  or  set  to  th? 
terrestrial  poles,  but  passes  round  through  all  thf^ 
points  of  the  compass,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  bi- 
secting the  sun's  disc. 

Now  place  the  horizon  so  that  it  may  coincide 
with  the  poles,  and  the  pin,  or  90^,  representing  ar\ 
inhabitant,  be  over  the  equator ;  the  globe  in  this 
position  is  said  to  be  in  that  of  a  right  sphere ;  the 
equator, and  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  at 
right  angles,  or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  by 
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turning  the  handle  till  the  earth  has  completed  a 
year,  or  one  revolution  about  the  sun,  we  shall 
perceive  all  the  solar  phtsnoinena  as  they  happen 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  which  are,  1 .  That 
the  sun  rises  at  six  and  sets  at  siiL  throughout  the 
year,  so  that  the  days  and  nights  there  are  perpe* 
tually  equal.  2.  That  on  the  21st  of  March  and 
23d  of  September,  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  or 
exactly  over  tlie  heads  of  the  inhabitants.  3.  That 
one  half  of  the  year,  between  March  and  Septem- 
ber, the  sun  is  every  day  full  north ;  and  the  other 
half,  between  September  and  March,  is  full  south 
of  the  equator,  his  meridian  altitude  being  never  les» 
than  66^  degrees. 

If  the  pin,  or  90°,  representing  an  inhabitant  be 
now  removed  out  of  the  equator,  and  set  upon  any 
place  between  it  and  the  poles,  the  horizon  will  not 
then  pass  through  either  of  the  poles,  nor  coincide 
with  the  equator,  but  cut  it  obliquely,  one  half  being 
above,  the  other  half  below  the  horizon ;  the,  globe 
in  this  state  is  said  to  be  in  that  of  an  oblique 
sphere,  of  which  there  are  as  many  varieties,  as 
there  are  places  between  the  equator  and  either 
pole.  But  one  example  will  be  sufficient ;  for 
whatever  appearance  happens  to  one  pl&ce,  the 
same,  as  to  kind,  happens  to  every  other  place,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree,  as  the  latitudes  differ.  Bring 
the  pin,  therefore,  .'over  London,  then  will  the  ho- 
rizon represent  the  horizon  of  London,  and  in  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  we  shall  have 
all  th^  solar  appe£^rances  through  the  four  seasoni^. 
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clearly  exhibited,  as  they  really  are  in  nature ;  that 
is,  the  earth  standing  at  the  first  degree  of  Libra, 
and  the  sun  then  entering  into  Aries,  the  meridian 
turned  into  the  solar  ray>  and  the  hour  index  set  to 
XII,  you  will  then  have  the  globe  standing  in  the 
same  position  towards  the  sun,  as  our  earth  does  at 
noon  on  the  21st  of  March.  If  the  handle  be  turnedl 
round,  wheA  the  solar  ray  comes  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  horizon,  tlie  hour  index  will  point  to' 
VI,  which  shews  the  time  of  sun-setting ;  London . 
then  passes  into,  and  continues  in  darkness,  till 
the  hour  index  having  passed  over  XII  hours,  comes 
again  to  VI,  at  which  time  the  solar  ray  gains  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  horizon,  thereby  defining  the 
time  of  sun-rising  ;  six  hours  afterwards  the  meri^ 
dian  again  comes  to  the  solar  ray,  and  the  hour  in^ 
dex  points  to  XII,  thereby  evidently  demonstrating 
the  equality  of  the  day  and  night,  when  the  sun  is  in 
th?  equinoctial.  You  may  then  aUo  observe,  that 
the  sun  rises  due  east,  and  sets  due  west. 

Continuing  to  move  the  handle,  you  will  find 
that  the  solar  ray  declines  from  the  equator  towards 
the  north,  and  every  day  at  noon  rises  higher  upoa 
the  graduations  of  the  meridian  than  it  did  before, 
continually  approaching  to  London,  the  days  at  the 
same  time  growing  longer  and  longer,  and  the  sua 
rising  and  setting  more  and  more  towards  the  north, 
till  the  21st  of  June,,  when  the  earth  gets  in  th^ 
first  degree  of  Capricorn,  and  the  sun  appears  in 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  rising  about  40  minu  past 
III  in  the  morning,  and  setting  about  20  min.  past 
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VIII  in  the  evening ;  and  after  continuing  about 
seven  hours  in  the  nether  hemisphere,  appears 
rising  in  the  north  east,  as  before.  From  the  21st 
of  June  to  the  2 2d  of  September,  the  sun  re- 
cedes to  the  south,  and  the  days  gradually  decrease 
to  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  they  again  become 
equal. 

During  tlie  three  succeeding  months,  the  sun 
continues  to  decline  towards*the  south  pole,  till  the 
21st  of  December,  when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  rising  to  the  south-east  point  of  the 
compass  about  20  min  past  VIII  in  the  morning, 
and  setting  about  40  min.  past  III  in  the  evening, 
at  the  south-west  point  upon  the  hprizon :  after 
which,  the  sun  continues  in  the  dark  hemisphere 
for  17  hours,  and  then  appears  again  in  the  south- 
cast  as  betore.  From  this  chill  solstice  the  sun 
returns  towards  the  north,  and  the  days  conti- 
nually increase  in^  length  till  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  all  things  are  restored  to  the  same  order  as  at 
the  beginning. 

Thus  all  the  varieties  of  the  seasons,  the  time 
of  sun-rising  and  setting,  and  at  what  point  of  the 
compass,  as  also  the  meridian  altitude  and  decli- 
nation every  day  of  the  year,  and  duration  of  twi- 
light, and  to  what  place  the  sun  is  at  any  time 
vertical,  are  fully  exemplified  by  this  globe  and  its 
apparatus. 

Before  we  quit  the  phenomena  particularly  arising 
from  the  motion  and  position  of  the  earth,  let  the 
globe^  with  the  meridian  and  horizon,  be  removed. 
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and  the  ivory  ball  which  fits  upon  a  pin  be  placed 
thereon,  to  represent  the  earth. 

As  the  axis  of  this  globe  stands  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  you  will  find  that  the  solar 
ray  continually  points  to  the  equator  of  this  little 
ball,  and  will  never  deviate  to  the  north  or  south  ; 
though,  by  turning  the  handle,  the  ball  is  made  to 
complete  a  revolution  round  the  sun.  This  shews, 
that  the  earth  in  this  position  would  have  the  days 
and  nights  equal  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  all  the 
year  long ;  there  would  have  been  no  difference  in 
the  climates  of  the  earth  ;  no  distinctions  of  seasons  ; 
an  eternal  summer,  or  never  ceasing  winter,  would 
have  been  our  portion ;  an  unvaried  sameness,  that 
would  have  limited  inquiry,  and  satiated  curiosity ; 
and  that  the  variety  of  the  seasons  is  owing  to  its 
axis  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

An  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  so  naturally  introduces  the  following  re- 
flections of  Mr.  Cowper^  in  his  Winter  s  Walk,  that 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent^  either 
by  the  tutor  or  his  pupil. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 
Familiar  with  th*  effect  we  slight  (h^  cause. 
And,  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon^  interrupt  the  race 
«  Of  the  undeyiatlng  and  punctual  nui^ 
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How  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  leal 

An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink,  and  when  to  rise. 

Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  ? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 

So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 

Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  mov'd. 

While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 

Through  th'  imperceptible  meandering  veins 

Of  leaf  and  flower?  It  sleeps,  and  ih'  icy  touch 

Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 

A  cold  stagnation  on  th*  intestine  tide ; 

But  let  the  months  go  roimd,  a  few  short  months. 

And  all  shall  be  restorM.    These  naked  shoots^ 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 

Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 

Shair  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again; 

A«k1  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 

Shall  boast  new  charms  and  more  than  they  have  {o«t^ 

♦  .  *  *  *  *  ♦ 
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And  all  this  uniform,  uncolour'd  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life,    - . 

Is  nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 

That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year. 

«  «  »  »  4t  ^ 

He  feeds  the  secret  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained  t 
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Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whose  sight 
Slo"w  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  desigiis 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  change  exhausts. 
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Having  thus  illustrated  the  phenomena,  wliiidh 
arise  particularly  fr6m  the  inclination  of  the  earth'i 
axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  from  its  dotation 
round  its  aiis,  and  revbiution  round  the  suh ;  I  ttow 
prciceed  to  explain,  by  this  instrument,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  moon.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  first  of  the  instrument,  which  is 
put  in  motion,  like  the  preceding  one,  by  the  teeth 
of  the  fixed  wheel ;  it  is  also  to  be  placed  upon  the 
same  socket  as  the  tellurian,  and  confined  doWn  by 
the  same  milled  nut. 

The  sloping  ring  DQ  represents  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  or  path,  round  the  earth ;  so  that  the 
moon^  in  her  revolution  round  the  earth,  do^  fabt 
move  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  btit  on 
this  inclined  plane ;  the  two  pointd  of  this  plahe^ 
that  a:te  connected  by  the  brass  wire,  are  the  hod^s^  i 

one  of  which  is  marked  Sl>  for  the  ascefidifig  tibd^, 
the  other  1^ ,  [for  the  descending  liode.  The  thooti 
is,  therefore,  sometimes  ori  tlie  north,  ^rid  Sotti^-^. 
times  bn  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic,  tvhicK  devi- 
ations from  the  ediptic  are  called  her  tioith  or  south 
ktitude ;  her  greatest  deviation,  which  it  when  9he 
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is  at  her  highest  and  lowest  points,  called  her  limits^ 
is  6  deg.  18  min. ;  this,  with  all  the  other  interme- 
diate degrees  of  latitude,  are  engraved  on  this  ring, 
beginning  at  the  nodes,  and  numbered '  both  ways 
from  them.  At  each  side  of  the  nodes,  and  at  about 
18  deg.  distant  from  them,  we  find  this  mark  ©, 
and  at  about  1 2  deg.  this  }) ,  to  indicate  that  when 
the  full  moon  has  got  as  far  from  the  nodes  as  the 
mirk  ) ,  there  can  be  no  eclipse  of  the  moon,  nor 
any  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  when  the  new  moon  has 
passed  the  jnark  © ,  these  points  are  genjerally  term- 
ed the  limits  of  eclipses.  The  nodes  of  the:  moon 
do  not  remain  fixed  at  the  same  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic, but  have  a  motion  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs. 

TX  is  a  small  circle  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  ;  it  is 
divided  into  12  signs,  and  each>ign  into  30  deg. ; 
this  circle  is  moveable  in  its  socket,  and  is  to  be  set 
by  hand,  so  that  the  same  sign  may  be  opposite  to 
the  sun,  that  is  marked  out  by  the  annual  index. 
These  signs  always  keep  parallel  to  themselves,  as 
they  go  round  the  sun ;  but  the  inclined  plane  with 
its  nodes  go  backwards,  so  that  each  node  recedes . 
through  all  the  above  signs  in  about  19  years.  RS 
is  a  circle,  on  which  are  divided  the  days  of  the 
moon's  age ;  XY  is  an  ellipsis,  to  represent  th^ 
moon's  elliptical  orbit,  the  direct  motion  of  the 
apogee,  or  the  line  of  the  apsides,  with  the  situation 
of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  place  of  ths 
lipogee  ia  th^  ecliptic  at  all  times. 
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To  rectify  the  Lunarium. 

* 

Set  the  annual  index  on  the  large  ecliptic,  to  the 
firtt  of  Capricorn ;  then  turn  the  plate,  with  the 
moon's  signs  upon  it,  until  the  beginning  of  Capri- 
corn points  directly  at  the  sun ;  turn  the  handle  till 
the  annual  index  comes  to  th6  first  of  January ;  then 
find  the  place  of  the  north  node  in  an  ephemeris, 
to  which  place  among  the  moon's  signs,  set  the  north 
node  of  her  inclined  orbit,  by  turning  it  till  it  is  in 
its  proper  placp  in  the  circle  of  signs ;  set  the  moon 
to  jthe  day  of  her  age. 


GENERAL   PHENOMENA   OF  THE   MOON. 

Having  rectified  the  lunarium  for  use,  on  pitting 
it  into  motion  it  will  be  evident, 

1 .  That  the  moon,  by  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
strument, always  moves  in  an  orbit  inclined  to  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  consequently  in  an  orbit  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  the  moon  moves  in  the 
heavens. 

/  j2.  That  she  moves  from  west  to  east.  . 
^    3.  That  the  white  or  illuminated  face  of  the  moon 
19  always  turned  towards  the  sun. 

4.  That  the  nodes  have  a  revolution  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  signs,  that  is,  from  Aries  to  Pisces ; 
that  this  revolution  is  performed  in  about  \Q  years^ 
^s  in  nature. 
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5.  That  the  moon's  rotation  upon  her  axis  is 
effected  and  completed  in  about  27^  days,  whereas 
it  is  29^  days  from  one  conjunction  with  the  sun  ta 
the  next. 

6.  That  every  part  of  the  moon  is*  turned  to  the 
sun,  in  the  space  of  her  monthly  or  periodic  revoir 
lution. 

To  be  more  particular.     On  turning  the  handle, 
you  will  observe  another  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
has  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  namely,  its  monthly 
motion  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity  between 
the  earth  and  moon,  whfch  centre  of  gravity  is  re- 
presented by  the  pin  Z.     From  hence  we  learn,  that 
it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  earth  which  describes  what 
is  call^  the  annual  orbit,  but  the  centre  of  gravity 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  that  the  earth 
has  an  irregular,  vermicular,  or  spiral  motion  about 
this  centre^  so  that  it  is  every  month  at  one  time 
nearer  to,  at  another  farther  from,  the  sun.     It- is 
evident  from  the  instrument,  that  the  moon  does  not 
regard  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  the  centre  of  griai-* 
vity,  as  the  centre  of  her  proper  motion  j  that  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun  at  new-mootji, 
and  nearest  at  the  fall-moon  ;  that  in  the  quadratures- 
the  monthly  parallax  of  the  earth  is  so  sensible,  as  to 
require  a  particular  equation  in  astronomical  tables. 
These  particulars  were  first  applied  to  the  orreryj^ 
by  the  late  learned   and   ingenious  Mr*  Benjamm 
Martifu 
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To  explain  the  phases  of  the  Moon. 

The  moon  assumes  different  phases  to  us,  1,  on 
itccount  of  her  globular  figure:  2,  on  account  of 
the  motion  in  her  orbit,  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  for  whenever  the  moon  is  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  we  call  it  new-moon,  the  enlightened  part 
being:  then  turned  from  us ;  but  when  the  earth  is 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  we  then  call  it  full- 
moon,  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  part  being  then 
turned  towards  us. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  are  clearly  exhibited  in 
this  instrument ;  for  we  here  see,  that  the  half  which 
is  opposite  to  the  sun  is  always  dark,  while  that  next 
to  the  sun  is  white,  to  represent  the  illuminated 
part.  Thus,  when  it  is  new-moon,  you  will  see  the 
whole  white  part  next  the  sun,  and  the  dark  part 
turned  towards  the  earth,  shewing  thereby  its  dis- 
appearance,  or  the  time  of  its  conjunction  and 
change :  on  turning  the  handle,  a  small  portion  of 
the  white  part  will  begin  to  be  seen  from  the  earth, 
which  portion  will  increase  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  day>  when  you  will  perceive  that  half  of 
the  light,  and  half  of  the  dark  side  is  turned  to- 
wards the  earth,  thus  illustrating  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  at  the  first  quarter.  From  hence  the  light 
side  will  cbntinually  shew  itself  more  and  more  in  a 
gibbous  form,  till  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the 
whole  white  side  will  be  turned  towards  the  earth. 
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and  the  dark  side  from  it,  the  earth  now  standing  in 
a  line  between  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  thus  the  in- 
strument explains  the  opposition,  or  full-moon.  On 
turning  the  handle  again,  some  of  the  shaded  part 
will  begin  to  turn  towards  the  earth,  and  the  white 
side  to  turn  away  from*  it,  decreasing  in  a  gibbous 
form  till  the  last  quarter,  when  the  moon  will  ap- 
pear again  as  a  crescent,  which  she  preserves  till  she 
has  attained  another  conjunction. 

In  this  lunarium  the  moon  has  always  the  same 
face  or  side  to  the  earth,  as  is  evident  from  the  spots 
delineated  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory  ball,  revolving 
abbut  its  axis,  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  round 
the  earth ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  light  -and 
dark  parts  of  the  moon  appear  permanent  to  us,  and 
the  phases  are  shewn  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens. 

The  tutor  will  be  enabled,  by  this  instrument,  to 
explain  some  other  circumstances  to  his  pupil ;  name- 
ly, that  as  the  earth  turns  round  on  its  axis  once  in 
24  hours,  it  must  in  that  time  exhibit  every  part  of 
its  surface  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  and  there- 
fore its  luminous  and  opake  parts  will  be  seen  by 
them  in  constant  rotation.  As  that  half  of  the  earth 
which  is  opposed  to  the  sun  is  always  d;ark,  th^  earth 
will  exhibit  the  same  phases  to  the  lunarians  that  we 
do  to  them,  only  in  a  contrary  order,  that  when  the 
moon  is  new  to  us,  we  shall  be  full  to  them,  and 
vice  versa.  But  as  one  hemisphere  only  of  the  moon 
is  ever  turned  towards  us,  it  is  only  those  that  are 
in  this  hemisphere  that  can  see  us ;  our  earth  will 
appear  to  them  always  in  one  place,  or  fixed  in  the 
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same  part  of  the  heavens  :  the  lunarians  and  the  op- 
posite heolisphere  never  see  our  earth,  nor  do  we  ever 
view  that  part  of  the  moon  which  they  inhabit.  The 
moon's  apparent  diurnal  motion  in  the  heavens  is 
produced  by  the  daily  revolution  of  our  earth. 

If  we  consider  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
the  instrument  shews  plainly  that  one  half  of  her 
globe  is  always  enlightened  by  the  sun  ;  that  every 
part  of  the  lunar  ball  is  turned  to  the  3un,  in  the 
space  of  her  monthly  or  periodic  revolution  ;  and 
that  therefore  thie  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the 
moS^n  is  always  the  same^  and  equal  to  14|  of  our  day. 
When  the  sun  sets  to  the  lunarians  in  that  hemisphere 
next  the  earth,  the  terrestrial  moon  rises  to  them, 
and  they  can  therefore  never  have  any  dark  night ; 
while  those  iri  the  other  hemisphere  can  have  no 
light  by  night,  but  what  the  stars  afibrd. 

Of  the  periodical  and  synodical  month. 

The  difference  between  the  periodical  month,  in 
which  the  moon  exactly  describes  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  synodical,  or  time  between  any  two  new-moons, 
is  here  rendered  very  evident.  To  shew  this  dif- 
ference, observe  at  any  new-moon  her  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  then  turn  the  handle,  and  when  the  mOon 
has  got  to  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic,  you  will 
»ee  that  the  dial  shews  27^  days,  and  the  moon  has 
finished  her  periodic  revolution.  But  the  earth,  at 
the  same  time,  having  advanced  in  its  annual  path 
about  ^'J  degrees  of  the  ecliptic^  the  moon  will  not 
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hkve  got  round  in  a  direct  line  v/ith  the  sun,  but 
will  require  28  days  and  4  hours  more^  to  bring  it 
into  conjunction  with  the  sun  again. 


Of  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

There  is  nothing  in  astronomy  more  worthy  of 
our  contemplation,  nor  any  thing  more  sublime  in 
natural  knowledge,  than  rightly  to  comprehend  those 
sudden  obscurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  are 
termed  eclipses,  and  the  acpuracy  with  which  they 
are  now  foretold.  "  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
derived  by  the  present  generation,  from  the  improve- 
ment and  diffusion  of  philosophy,  is  delivery  from 
unnecessary  terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alarms. 
The  unusual  appeajrances,  whether  regular  or  acci- 
dental, which  once ,  spread  consternation  over  ages 
of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  inquisitive 
'Security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented  when  it 
i^  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  meteors  play 
their  corruscations  without  prognostic  or  predicr 
tion." 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  sun  is  the  only , 
real  luminary  in  the  solar  system,  and  that  none  of 
the  other  planets  emit  any  light  but  what  they. have 
received  from  the  sun  ;  that  the  hemisphere  which 
is  turned  towards  the  sun  is  illuminated  by  his  raya^ 
while  the  other  side  is  involved  in  darkness,  a^ad  pro- 
jects a  shadow,  which  arises  from  the  •  luminous 
body. 
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When  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falls  upon  tTie  moon, 
it  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  when  the  shadow 
of  the  moon  falls  upon  the  earth,  it  causes  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  therefore,  never  happens 
but  when  the  earth's  opake  body  interposes  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  that  is,  at  the  full-moon  ;  and 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  never  happens  but  when  the 
moon  comes  in  a  line  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
that  is,  at  the  new-moon. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen  by  the  instru- 
ment, it  appears,  that  the  moon  is  once  every  month 
in  conjunction,  and  once  in  opposition ;  from  hence 
it  would  appear,  that  there  ought  to  be  two  eclipses, 
one  of  the  sun,  the  other  of  the  moon,  every  month ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
becaiise  the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  inclined  in  an  an- 
gle of  about  6  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  nodes  of  this  orbit  have  si 
progressive  motion,  which  causes  them  to  change 
their  place  .every  lunation.  Hence  it  often  happens, 
that  at  the  times  of  opposition  or  conjunction,  the 
moon  has  so  much  latitude,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  is  so  much  below  or  above  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic^  that  the  light  of  the  sun  will,  in  the  first 
case,  reacli  the  moon,  without  any  obstacle,  and  in 
the  other  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  nodes  are  not  fixed, 
but  run  successively  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  moon  is  often,  both  at  the  times  of 
conjunction  and  opposition,  in  or  very  near  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic;  in  these  cases  an  eclipse  happens 
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Cither  of  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  her  situ- 
ation. The  whole  of  this  is  rendered  clear  by  the  lu- 
narium,  where  the  wire  projecting  from  the  earth, 

.shews  when  the  moon  is  above,  below,  or-even  with 
the  earth,  at  the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition, 
and  thus  when  there  will  be,  or  not,  any  eclipses. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  varies 
sensibly  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  it  does  not  move  in 
a  circular,  but  in  an  elliptic  orbit  round  us,  the  earth 
being  at  one  of  the  foci  of  this  curve.*  The  longer 
axis  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  not  always  directed  to  the 
same  point  of  the  heavens,  but  has  a  movement  of 
its  own,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
the  nodes ;  for  the  motion  of  the  last  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  signs,  but  that  of  the  line  of  apsides  is  in 
the  same  direction,  and  returns  to  the  same  point  ia 
the  heavens  in  about  nine  years.  This  motion  is  iU 
lustrated  in  the  lunarium  by  means  of  the  brass  ellip- 
ses XYj  which  is  carried  round  the  earth  in  little 
less  than  nine  years ;  thus  shewing  the  situation  of 
the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  the  place  of  the 
apogee  in  the  ecliptic. 

Those  who  wish  to  extend  the  apphcation  of  the 
instrument  further,  may  have  an  apparatus  applied 
to  it  for  explaining  the  Jovian  and  Saturni  an  systems, 
illustrating  the  motion  of  her  satellites,  and  of  the 

^  ring  of  Saturn.     But  as  this  application  would  ex- 


*  That  point  of  her  orbit  wherein  she  is  nearest  the  earth)  is 
(jailed  herj^tigce ;  the  opposite  point,  in  which  she  is  farthest  off, 
is  called  her  apogee.  These  tw  o  points  are  called  her  apsidci'^th^ 
apogee  is  tho  higher^  the  perigee  the  lower  apsis. 
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tend  the  price  of  the  instrament4jeyond  the  reach  of 
most  purchasers^  I  have  thought  it  would  be  unne* 
cessary/to  describe  them ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pheno- 
mena they  are  intended  to  explain  rfre  accurately 
and  clearly  described  in  several  introductoiy  works 
of  astronomy.  v 

'  Having  surveyed  apd  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  let  us  turn 
the  mental  eye  towards  our  Lord,  who  hath  made  alt 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  whose  tender  care  is 
over  all. 

^^  Innumerable  worlds  stood  forth  at  thy  com- 
mand, and  by  thy  word  they  are  filled  with  glori-. 
ous  works) 

^^  Who  can  comprehend  the  boundless  universe  ? 
or  number  the  stars  of  heaven  ? 

^^  Amidst  them  thou  hast  provided  a  dwelling  for 
inan,  that  he  might  praise  thy  name. 

*^  The  sun  shineth,  and  is  v^ry  glorious,  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  light  thereof. 

"  We  admire  its  .  brightness,  and  perceive  its 
greatness ;  and  our  earth  vaQishes  in  comparison 
with  it.  _ 

*^  M^ny  worlds  are  nourished  by  it,  and  its  glory 
is  great.  By  its  influence  thq  earth  is  clothed  with 
plenty,  and  the  habitajtion  of  man  rendered  exceeds 
}ng  beautiful. 

^^  Yet  what  is  this  amidpt  thy  works  ?  is  it  not 
1^  a  point,  and  a?  nothing  ia  the  firmament  of  hea- 
ven? 

'  ■    »»      ■ 
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^^  What  then  is  inan,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him^ 
or  the  son  of  man^  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

*^  Thy  power  is  pircumscribed  by  no  bounds^  both 
great  and  small  are  alike  unto  thee. 

^^  From  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven^  to 
the  sand  on  the  sea  shore^  all  is  the  operation  of  thy 
hand. 

"  From  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  which  stand 
before  thee,  to  the  worm  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
all  living  creatures  receive  of  thee  what  is  good  and 
expedient  for  them.*** 

Praise  then  the  Lord^  O  my  soul,  praise  his  name 
for  ever  and  ever. 


*  See  ''  Iljrmus  to  the  Supreme  Being}  in  imitatioQ  of  the 
iijustern  Song9,'^     London,  1780* 
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X  HERE  is  no  part  of  mathematical  science  more 

* 

truly  calculated  to  interest  and  surprize  mankind^ 
than  the  measurement  of  the  relative  positions  and 
distances  of  inaccessible  objects^ 

To  determine  iim  distance  of  a  ship  seen  on  a  re- 
mote spot  of  the  unvaried  feice  of  the  ocean,  to  ascer- 
tain the  height  of  the  clouds  and  meteors  which  float 

in  the  invisible  fluid  above  our  heads,  or  to  shew  with 

«      • 

certainty  the  dimensions  of  the  sun,  and  other  bo- 
dies, in  the  heavens, .  are  among  the  numerous  pro- 
blenis  which,  to  the  vulgar,  appear  fiur  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  art,  but  which  are  nevertheless  truly 
resolved  by  tine  incontrovertible  principles  of  the  ma- 
tbematic. 

These  principles,  simple  in  themselves,  and  easy 
to  be  understood,  are  applied  to  the  construction  of 
a  variety  of  instruments ;  and  the  following  pagtt 
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contain  an  account  of  their  use  in  the  quadrant  and 
the  equatorial. 

The  position  of  any  object,  with  regard  to  a  spec- 
tator, can  be  considered  in  no  more  than  two  ways ; 
tiamely,  as  to  its  distance,  or  the  length  of  a  line 
Supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  object;  and 
as  to  its  direction,  or  the  situation  of  that  line  with 
respect  to  any  other  lines  of  direction ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  it  lies  to  the  right  or  left,  above  or 
below  thos^  lines.  The  firgt  of  these  two  modes  bears 
relation  to  a  line  absolutely  considered,  and  the  se- 
cond to  an  angle.  It  is  evident,  that  the  distance  can 
be  directly  come  at  by  no  other  means  than  by  mea- 
suring it,  or  successively  applying  some  known  mea- 
sure along  the  line  in  question  ;  and  therefore,  that 
in  many  cases  the  distance  cannot  be  direcdy  found ; 
but  the  position  of  the  line,  or  the  angle  it  forms, 
with  some  other  assumed  line,  may  be  readily  ascer-r 
tained,  provided  this  last  line  do  likewise  terminate 
in  the  eye  of  the  spectator-  Now  the  whole  artifice 
in  measuring  inacpessible  distances  consists  in  finding 
their  lengths,  fv/bm  the  consideration  of  angles,  ob- 
-served  about  some  other  line,  whose  length  can  be 
submitted  to  actual  mensuration,  How  this  is  don^ 
I  shall  proceed  to  shew, 

Every  one  knows  the  form  of  a  common  pair  of 
conipassesi  If  the  legs  of  this  instrument  were  ma«r 
thematical  lines,  they  would  form  an  angle  greatep 
or  less,  in  proportion  tp  the  space  the  points  would 
have  passed  throtigli  in  their  opening.  Suppose  aa 
^tc  of  a  circle  to  be  placed  in  such  ct  manner,  as 
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to  be  passed  over  by  these  points^  then  th^  angles 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  arc  passed 
over ;  and  if  the  whole  circle  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  as,  for  example,  36o,  the  num-^ 
ber  of  these  comprehended  between  the  points  of  the 
compasses  will  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  angl«. 
This  is  sufficiently  clear ;  but  there  is  another  cir- 
cumstance which  beginners  are  not  always  sufficieiitly 
aware  of,  and  which,  therefore,  •  requires  to  be  wdl 
attended  to :  it  is,  that  the  angle  will  be  neither  en« 
larged  nor  diminished  by  any  change  in  the  length 
of  the  legs,  provided  their  position  remains  unalter* 
ed  ;  because  it  is  the  inclination  of  the  legs,  (and  not 
their  length)  or  the  space  between  them,  which  con- 
stitutes the  angle.  So  that  if  a  pair  oi  compasses, 
with  very  long  legs,  were  opened  to  the  same  angle  as 
another  smaller  pair,  the  intervals  between  their  re- 
spective points  would  be  very  different;  but  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  the  circles,  supposed  to  be  applied 
to  each,  would  be  equal,  because  the  degrees  them- 
selves on  the  smaller  circle  would  be  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  shortness  of  the  legs.  This  property 
renders  the  admeasurement  of  angles  very  easy,  be- 
cause the  diameter  of  the  mea^uqng  circle  xs^y  b^ 
varied  at  pleasure,  as  convenience  requires. 

In  practice,  however,  the  magnitude  pf  inatru- 
ments  is  limited  on  each  side.  If  they  are  made  verj^ 
larger  they  are  difficult  to  manage ;  and  the^^  weight, 
bearing  a  high  proportion  to  their  strengths  fender^  . 
them  liable  to  change  their  figure^  by  bending  whei^ 
their  position  is  altered.:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
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they  are  very  imall^  the  errors  of  construction  and 
graduation  amoutit  to  more  considerable  parts  of  the 
'  divisions  on  the  limbs  of  the  instrument. 
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/    • 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  I  shall  slightly  no- 
tice the  general  principles  of  the  calculations  we  are 
going  io  use. 

Plane  Trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  and 
computing  the  sides  of  plane  triangles,  or  of  such 
whose  sides  are  right  lines. 

In  most  cases  of  practice,  it  is  required  to  find 
lines  or  angles  whose  actual  admeasurement  is  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable.  These  mathematicians  teach 
us  to  discover  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  other 
given  lines  or  angles,  and  proper  methods  of  cal- 
culatioa. 

Finding  the  comparison  of  one  right-line  with  an- 
other right-line  more  easy  than  the  comparison  of  a 
right-line  with  a  curve,  they  measure  the  quantities 
of  the  angles  not  by  the  arc  itself,  which  is  described 
on  the  angular  point,  but  by  certain  lines  described 
about  that  point. 

"  If  any  three  parts  of  a  triangle  are  known,  the  re- 
inaining  unknown  p^rts  may  be  found  either  by  con- 
struction or  by  calculation. 

'  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  known  in  degrees. 
$nd  minutes,  the  third  is  found  by  subtracting  their 
9am  from  180  degrees ;  but  if  the  triangle  be  right- 
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angled^  either  angle  in  degrees^  taken  from  90  deg. 
gives  the  other  angle. 

Before  the  required  side  of  a*  triar^gle  can  be  found 
by  calculation^  its  opposite  angle  must  be  given  ot 
found. 

I'he  required  part  of  a  triangle  must  be  the  last 
of  four  proportionals^  written  in  order  one  undet 
the  other^  whereof  the  three  first  terms  are  giv^i  o? 
known.  ^ 

Against  the  three  first  terms  of  the  propo9tion^  artt 
to  be  written  the  corresponding  numbers  taken  from 
tables^  which  have  been  construoted  to  fecilitate  cal^ 
dilation. 

These  tables  are  called  logarithms ;  and  are  so  con-^ 
trived^  that  multiplication  js  performed  by  addition, 
and  division  by  subtraction. 

If  the  value,  then,  of  the  first  term  of  your  pro- 
portion be  taken  from  the  sum  of  the  second  and 
third,  you  obtain  the  value  of  the  fourth,  or  quantity 
required ;  because  the  'addition  and  subtraction  of 
logarithms  corresponds  with  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  natural  numbers. 

To  avoid  even  the  subtraction  of  the  first  term » 
when  radius  is  not  one  of  the  proportionals,  somte 
chuse  to  add  the  arithmetical  complement. 

2  ojind  the  arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm, 
begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  write  down  what  each 
figure  wants  of  9,  and  what  the  last  figure  wants  of 
1 0.  The  number  thus  found  is  to  be  added  to  the 
second  and  third  values ;  the  sum,  rejecting  the  bor- 
rowed index,  is  the  tabular  number  expressing  the 
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quantity  required:  thus  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  2.6963564  is  7.3036436. 

To^nd  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number.  Here 
you  must  remember  that  tt^e  integral  part  of  a  k>ga^ 
rithm  is  called  its  indexy  because  it  denotes  the  nxim* 
ber  of  figures  in  the  natural  number  answering  to  the 
logarithm.  The  decimal-  part  of  every  logarithm 
belongs  equally  to  a  whole  number^  a  mired  number^ 
or  a  decimal  number ;  that  is,  th^y  are  expressed  by 
the  same  figures^  in  the  same  order^  but  the  index 
varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  expression.  The 
index  of  a  logarithm  is  always  an  unit  less  than  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  integer  number,  of  which  it 
is  the  logarithm.  , 

Hence  the  following  general  rule  for  finding  the 
index  of  a  logarithm.  To  the.  left, of  the  logarithm^ 
write  th^t  figure  or  figures  which  expresses  the  dis- 
tance from  unity,  of  the  highest  place  digit  in  the 
given  number,  reckoning  the  unifs  place  0,  the 
next  place  1,  the  next  to  that  2,  the  next  to  that 

3,  &c. 

By  attending  to  the  following  example,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  find  the  logarithm  of  a  given 
number,  and  the  number  corresponding  to  a  given, 
logarithm. 

Thus,  let  the  number  be  7854.  One  column  gives 
th?  decimal  part ;  the  next  the  logarithm  completed 
with  the  indexes. 
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Number. 

Decim.  Part. 

Compl.  Log. 

7854 

0.895091 

3.895091 

785.4 

0.895091 

2.895091 

78.54 

0.895091 

1.895091 

7.864 

0.895091 

0.895091 

0.7854 

0.895091 

1 .895091 

0.07854 

0.895091 

2.895091 

Tables  of  logarithms  are  also  constructed  for  sines^ 
tangents^  &c.  of  an  arc :  these  are  to  be  taken  out 
from  the  tables,  according  to  their  respective  value,  . 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  the  science  of  calculat- 
ing the  triangles  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  by 
three  arches  of  great  circles :  the  smaller  circles  of 
a  sphere  are  not  noticed  in  the  calculations  of  sphe- 
rical trigonometry.  This  science  is  too  intricate  to  ^ 
be  any  way. explained  in  this  Essay ;  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  only  giving  the  propor- 
tions necessary  to  answer  our  purpose.* 


OF  THE    aUADRANT,   AND   ITS    USES. 

Every  circle  being  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts  or  degrees,  it  is  evident  that  90  de- 
grees or  one-fourth  part  of  a  circle,  will  be  sufficient 
to  measure  all  angles  formed  between  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  other  lines  which  are  not 


*  For  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  best  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  refer  the  reader  to  ^'  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  aud 
Practice  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry/'  Srp,  by  Mr. 
Tk^iaas  K«ith,  2d.  edition^  1810.    £i>it. 
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directe4  to  points  below  the  level.  Plate  I4,jig.  I, 
is  a  drawing  of  a  very  simple  and  useful  instrument 
of  this  kind.  ABC  is  a  quadrant  mounted  upon  an 
axis  and  pedestal :  by  means  of  the  axis^  it  maly 
be  immediately  placed  in  any  vertical  position,  and 
the  pedestal  being  moveable  in  the  axis  of  the  circle 
EF,  serves  to  place  it  in  the  direction  of  any  azi- 
muth, or  towards  any  point  of  the  compass.  The 
limb  AB,  is  divided  into  degrees  and  halves  num- 
bered from  A ;  and  upon  the  radius  BC,  are  fixed 
two  sights^  of  which  B  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole, 
and  is  provided  with  a  dark  glass  to  defend  the  eye 
from  the  sun's  light ;  and  the  other  sight  Z  has  a 
larger  hole  funiished  with  cross  wires,  and  also  a 
smaller,  which  is  of  use  to  take  the  sum's  altitude  by 
the  projection  of  the  bright  image  of  that  luminary 
upon  the  opposite  sight.  From  the  centre  C,  hangs 
a  plumb-line,  CP.  The  horizontal  circle  FE,  is  di- 
vided into  four  quadrants  of  90  degrees ;  and  an 
arm  E,  connected  with  the  pedestal,  moves  along  the 
limb,  and  consequently  shews  the  position  of  the 
plane  of  the  quadrant,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  mi- 
nutely explained.  Lastly,  the  screws  G,H,I,  render  it 
very  easy  to  set  the  whole  instrument  steadily  and  ac- 
curately in  its  properpo8ition,notwithstandingany  ir- 
regularity in  the  table  or  stand  it  may  be  placed  upon. 
The  rationale  of  this  instrument  is  very  clear  and 
obvious.  It  is  used  to  measure  the  angular  distance 
of  any  body,  or  appearance,  either  from  the  zenith 
or  point  immediately  above  our  heads,  or  from  the 
horizon  or  level.    The  plumb-line  CP,  if  continued 
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upwards  from  C,  would  be  directed  to  the  zenith  Z ; 
and  the  line  CL,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  quadrant  to  an  object  L,  will  form  an  angle 
LCZ^  which  is  the  zenith  distance,  and  is  equal  to 
the  angle  BCP,  formed  between  the  opposite  parts 
of  the  same  lines.    We  see,   therefore,  that  the  de- 
grees on  the  arc,  comprehended  on  the  limb  of  the 
quadrant,  between  the  plumb-line  and  the  extremities 
next  the  eye,  measure  the  angle  of  zenith  distance. 
Again,  the  line  CK,  forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  perpendicular  CZ,  is  level  or  horizontal ;  the  angle 
LCK  nmst  therefore  be  the  altitude  or  elevation  of  L 
above  the  horizon  ;  and  this  last  angle  must  be  equal 
to  the  angle  measured  between  the  plumb-line  and. 
the  end  A  farthest  from  the  eye  ;  because  both  thes^ 
are  equal  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  left,  after 
taking  the  zenith  distance  from  a  right  angle,  or  the 
,  whole  quadi;ant.  , 

The  determination  of  the  altitude  or  zenith  disrr 
tance  of  an  object  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  \t% 
place,  because  the  object  may  be  placed  m  any  direc-r 
tion  with  respect  to  azimuth,  or  the  points  of  the  com« 
pass,  without  increase  or  diminution  of  its  altitude^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  an  horizontal  graduated  circle  is  ^ 
necessary  addition  to  a  quadrant,  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  alv/ays  used  in  the  same  plane.  Tlie 
bearing  or  position  of  an  object  relative  to  the  cardinal 
points ;  together  with  the  altitude,  is  sufficient  to  as- 
certain the  place  of  any  object  or  phenomenon. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  general  principle's 
pf  the  quadraint,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  some  of  the 
leading  problems  resolved  by  it.      ' 
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Frobi^em  I.     To  adjust  the  quadrant  for  abse^xa* 

.  tion. 

'  Tlie  quadrant  is  adjusted  for  observation  when  its 
plane  continues  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  in  all 
positions  of  the  line  of  sight.  To  effect  this,  bring 
the  index  to  90""  on  the  horizontal  circle,  and  turn 
one  or  both  of  the  screws  which  are  fixed  opposite 
60%  till  the  plumb-line  lightly  touches  the  plane  of 
the  quadrant ;  then  turn  the  index  to  0%  and  make 
the  same  adjustment  by  means  of  the  screw  at  O"^, 
and  the  quadrant  is  ready  for  observation. 

Or  otherwise ;  set  the  index  at  0%  and  observe 
the  degree  marked  by  the  plumj>-line  on  the  limb  ; 
then  turn  the  index  to  the  other  0%  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  observe  the  degree  marked 
by  the  plumb-line :  if  it  be  the  same  as  before,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  alter  the  screws  at  60"" ;  but  if 
otherwise,  one  or  Tboth  of  those  screws  must  be  turned 
till  the  plumb-line  intersects  the  middle  deg.  or  part, 
between  the  two.  After  this  operation,  the  degree 
marked  by  the  plumb-line  must  be  observed,  as  be- 
-  fore,  by  setting  the  index  at  both  the  90%  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  plumb-line  to  the  middle  distance 
must  be  made  by  the  screw  at  0%  taking  care  not  tp 

touch  the  other  screws. 

* 

The  latter  method  of  adjustment,  being  more  ax:- 
curate  in  practice,  may  be  used  after  the  former. 

The  larger  or  more  expensive  instruments  have 
apparatus  for  setting  the  axis  -of  motion  at  right 
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angles  to  the  planes  of  the  horizontal  circle  and 
quadrant,  the  line  of  sight  or  coUimation  parallel 
to  the  radius  passing  through  90"^,  &c.  &c.  In  small 
instruments,  these  adjustments  are  made  by  the 
workmen. 


TNTROPUCTORy   PJ10BJ,EM8. 

\ 

Problem  it.  Tojind  the  distance  of  an  object  on 
the  earth  by  observatipm  made  from  two  stations  on 
the  same  level. 

Observations.  Choose  two  stations,  between 
which  the  ground  is  level,  and  place  a  visible  mark 
on  each.  The  distance  between  them  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  part  of  the 
estimated  distance  of  the  objects,  and  neither  sta- 
tion ought  to  be  considerably  nearer  the  object  than 
-  the  other.  Measure  the  distance  between  the  sta- 
tions, by  means  of  measuring  poles,  a  chain,  or  a 
piece  of  stretched  cord.  From  one  station  direct 
the  quadrant  to  the  object,  by  looking  through  the 
hole  in  one  sight,  and  moving  the  upright  axis  about, 
till  the  object  is  seen  through  the  hole  in  the  other, 
exactly  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires.  Ob- 
serve the  d^gr^s  and  parts  shewn  by  the  index  on 
the  horizontal  circle,  then  direct  the  quadrant  in 
tjie  same  mai^iner  to  the  mark  of  the  other  station, 
and  observe  the  degrees  and  parts  shewn  by  the  index. 
The  numberof  degrees  and  parts  intercepted  between 
(his  and  the  fbnner  position  of  the  index  is  the  an- 
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gle  at  the  first  station.  The  same  operations  re- 
peated at  the  second  station  will  give  the  angle  at 
that  station. 

1  hns,  let  F,  plate  Ib^Jig.  1,  be  the  object.  A,  B, 
the  two  stations  880  feet  distant  from  each  other ;  the 
angle  observed  at  A  found  to  be  83°  45',  that  observed 
atB  85^  15'. 

Solutiofi.    Take  the  sUm  of  the  two  observed 

I 

angles  from  180°,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
an^le  under  which  the  two  station  marks  would  be 
seen  from  the  object.  Let  F  be  the  object,  A  and  B 
the  two  stations,  the  angle  at  A  found  by  observation 
to  be  83^  45',  that  at  B  85'  15',  the  sum  of  these  two 
angles  is  169%  which  taken  from  180°  gives  11°  for 
the  value  of  angle  F. 
Then  as  the  sine  of  angle  F, 

at  the  object 
Is  to  the  sine  of  angle  A  at 
one  station  A         -        - 
So  is  the  distance  AB  be- 
tween the  stations      -      880 
To  the  distance   of  the  ob- 
ject BF,  from  the  other 
station       -     ,    -         4584.3  feet  3.6612949 

Solution  of  the  problem  by  protraction.  Froai  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  lay  down  a  right  line  to  re- 
present the  measured  base-  By  means  of  the  pro- 
tractor, or  by  the  line  of  chords,  draw  a  line  from 
each  extremity  of  the  base,  forming  angles  equsll  to 
those  actually  observed  j  continue  these  lines  till  they 
intersect. 


11°  00'    9.3805988 

!S3°45'     9.9974110 


29444827 


*  The  interval  beltweeu  the  point  of  intersection  at 
4ne  extremity  of  the  ba^e  being  taken  between  the 
compasses,  and  applied  to  the  line  of  equal  parts^  will 
shew  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  station 
represented  by  that  extremity. 

This  problem  may,  in  cases  of  small  distance,' 
be  conveniently  applied  to  a  ba$e  line  measured 
within  a  room,  and  the  ob^rvation  taken  out  at  the 
windows.  > 


Problem  hi.    Tojind  the  height  offi  spire^  a  fnoun'- 

tain,  or  an^  other  elevation. 

Case  1.  When  the  distance,  DE,  plate  Ib^Jig^  2, 
of  the  point  F  immediately  beneath  the  object  can 
be  measured.* 

Observe  the  angle  of  altitude  CDE  with  the  qua- 
drant, by  viewing  the  summit  through  the  sights, 
and  noting  the  degrees  and  parts  indicated  by  the 
intersection  of  the  plumb-line  ;  measuring  also  the 
horizontal  distance ;  let  the  angle  CDE  be  47°  30', 
the  line  DE  100  feet. 

Then  as  radius    -        •        -        -         10.0000000 
To  the  tai^ent  of  Z.CDE  47°  30'  10.0379475 

So  is  the  measured  distance  D£  100        s.ooooooo 


To  the  height  required^  109.5        -        3.0379475 


*  As  the  point  cannot  conveniently  be  taken  from  the  gpromd, 
^ou  must  add  the  height  of  the  eye  at  the  observation  to  the  height 
^und. 


^  *. 
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Or  by  construction.  Draw  a  right  line  eqnal 
to  the  measured  base/  taken  from  a  scale  of  equals 
parts. 

Erect  a  peq3en(licular  from  one  extremity^  and 
from  the  other  draw  a  line  inclined  towards  the  per» 
pendicular^  ^nd  forming  an  angle  with  the  base  ec^u^l 
to  the  observed  angle. 

The  interval  between  the  intersectimi  of  this  last 
line  and  the  perpendicular,  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  perpendicular  itself,  beipg  taken  in  the  com- 
passes, and  applied  to  the  line  of  ecjoal  parts,  will 
shew  the  height  required. 

Case  2.  When  the  distance  of  the  point  A 
immediately  beneath  the  summit  cannot  be  mea^^ 
wired. 

Find  the  distance  by  prob.  ii,  and  the  height  by 
case  1,  of  this  problem. 

Or,  otherwise :  measure  a  base  line  DC,  plate  1 5^ 
fig.  3,  directly  towards  the  object,  and  take  the  alti- 
tude from  each  end  of  the  base. 

Let  DC,  the  base,  be  1 00  feet,  the  angle  observed 
atCSS",  the  angle  at  D  58°;  subtract  the  lesser 
altitude  from  the  greater,  apd  the  difference  is- the 
angle  B  26*. 

Then  as  the  sine  of  this  difference  2(5"*  9.641 8420 
Is  to  the  sine  of  the  lesser  altitude  32®  9.7241J097 
So  is  the  baseline  !00  -  .  -  -  JS.OOOOOOO 
To  the  direct  distance  between  the 

summit  and  nearer  end  of  the  bas^    """ 

line   -        ^        -        •        •        -      2.0823677 
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And, 
As  radius  or  angle  A  go"*  .       -         t 
Is  to  the  sine  of.  the  greater  altitude 

So  is  the  distance  last  found 
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9.9284205 
2.O823677    ' 


To  the  height  required  102,51  feet  2.0107822 

Or  by  construction.  Set  off  the  base  line,  and 
from  its  extremities  draw  lines  inclined  to  the 
base  in  the' respective  angles  observed,  but  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  the  less  angle  may  be  formed  by  the 
base  itself,  and  the  greatest  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  base* 

These  lines  will  intersect. 

From  the  point  of  intersection,  Ipt  fall  a  perpen* 
dicular  on  the  prolongation  of  the  base,  and  it  will 
give  the  height  required. 

The  first  method  of  solving  this  case  is  in  general 
the  best  in  practice.  It  is  for  the  most  part  much 
more  easy  to  find  a  base  suflliciently  long  and  level 
between  two  stations,  nearly  equi-distant  from  the 
eminence,  as  the  first  requires,  that  in  a  direction 
towards  it,  because  the  ground  usually  rises  irregu- 
larly  towards  niiountains.  And  in  the  latter  ease 
also,  if  the  difference  between  the  two  altitudes 
be  not  very  considerable,  the  result  will  be  ren- 
dered erroneous  by  a  very  small  inaccuracy  of  obs^r* 
yation. 


FF 
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Problem  iv.     To  plot  a  Jield  by  a  base  Une  mea» 

sured  within  the  Jield. 

Set  up  marks  in  the  corner  of  a  fields  and  measurt 
a  line  in  the  field  in  such  a  direction^  as  that  it  may 
be  set  as  far  as  possible  from  pointing  towards  any 
of  the  angles. 

Direct  the  sights  from  one  end  of  the  base  to  each 
of  the  angles  successively,  and  also  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  base,  carefully  noting  the  degrees  and 
parts  of  the  horizjontal  circle  marked  out  by  the  in- 
dex. Repeat  the  like  operations  at  the  other  end 
erf  the  base  line. 

Gmstructioh.  Draw  a  faint  1  ine  upon  paper  upon 
which  set  off  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts  the 
measured  base.  From  its  extremities  draw  lines^ 
forming  the  respective  angles  observed.  ITie  in- 
tersections of  those  lines  will  shew  the  corners  or 
angles  of  the  field,  and  must  be  joiniad  by  right 
lines. 

This  problem  being  nothing  more  than  a  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  angular  points  with 
respect  to  the  base  line  by  prob.  ii,  will  be  more 
accurate  in  practice,  the  more  nearly  the  condi- 
tions there  expressed  are  adhered  to.  If  a  base 
line  cannot  be  had  in  view  of  all  the  angles,  and 
in  a  convenient  position,  two  or  more  base  lines 
may  be  measured,  and  connected  together  by  the 
observation  of  the  requisite  angles  ;  or  the  three  sides 
of  a  triangle  may  be  measured  in  the  field;  according 
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to  the  discretion  of  ^jthe  ingenious  learner,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  corners  of  the  field  taken  from  such 
extremities  of  any  of  these  measured  Hhes,  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose, 

A^  this  method  is  far  from  being  laborious,  the 
student  will  do  well  to  measure  the  field  twice,,  but 
from  a  different  base  each  time. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe^  for  the.  use  of  feuch 
as  are  unacquaii^ted  with  surveying  of  landy  that 
the  English  acre  is  4840  square  yards,  aud  ths^t 
land  is  most  conveniently  measured  by  the  Guiv- 
ter's  chain,  of  22  y^rds  in  length,  divided  into 
100  links  ;  'because  the  equai^  chain,  or  ^2  multi- 
plied by .  23,  equal  to  484,  is  exactly  the  tenth 
part  of  an  acre. .  If  the  plot  of  a  field  measured  in 
chains  and  links  be  therefore  made  upon  paper,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  triangles  by  drawing 
rtght  lines  within  it,  the  base  and  perpendicular 
of  each  triangle  may  be  measured  from  the  scale 
of  equal  parts,  and  half  their  product  will  be  the 
area  of  the  triangle  in  square  chains  ;  the  sum  of 
all  the  areas  of  the  triangles  will  be  the  area  of  the 
field ;  which  divided  by  10,  will  shew  thttnumber 
of  acres ;  the  remaining  decimal  fraction  multi- 
plied by  4,  gives  the  roods ;  and  the  decimal  part 
of  this  last^  product  multiplied  by  40,  gives  the 
perches. 

In  the  following  example  is  a  m(»re  ready  method 
of  obtaining  the  contents. 

lEmmple.    Let  ABCDEF,  plate  1 5,  fig.  4,  be  the 

FF  2 
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field,  in  which  I  assumed  two  stations,  P,Q>  at  the 
distance  of  1 0  chains  from  each  other. 

From  P,  I  observed  the  following  angles  :  QPA 
to  be  31°  20' ;  ABP,  49»  10' ;  BPG,  57°  12';  CPD, 
39**  40' ;  DPE,  64°  26' ;  EPF,  79°  l&. 

From  the  station  Q,  I  observed  the  following 
angles:  PQD,  10°  40';  DQC,  18' 30';  CQB,  42°00'; 
BQA,  67^  05'.  AQF  is  equal  to  AQO  added  to 
EQO;  that  is,  137"^,  FQE,  62°  52'. 

Solution.  Construct  the  figure  as  directed, 
and  divide  it  into  two  trapeziums,  DCBA,  and 
DEFA  ;  then  apply  the  perpendiculars,  HB,  LD, 
IF,  and  the  diagonals  BD,  A£,  and  the  side  AD, 
to  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
area  near  the  truth.*  But  it  may  be  obtained  accu.- 
rately  by 

Trigonometry, 

1.  In  the  triangle  AQB,  you  will  find  QA  10.428, 
QB  15.198,  and  the  angle  AQB  6f  5'. 

2.  In  the  triangle  BPQ,  you  will  find  QB  15.J198, 
BP  15.259,  the  angle  BPQ  38°  20'. 

3.  In  the  triangle  QPC,  we  have  PC  12.404,  PB 
15.259,  angle  BPC  57°  12'. 

4.  In  the  triangle  QPD,  we  find  PD  8.94 1,  PC 
12.404,  CPB  29"  40'. 


*  The  angles  are  in  some  instances  in  this  example  assumed  too 
oblique  to  be  ascertained  with  accuracy  in  practice,  but  answer  fully 
the  purpose  of  illustration 
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5.  In  the  triangle  QPE,  we  have  PE  10.950^  PD 
8.941,  angle  DPE  64°  25'. 

6.  In  the  triangle  PQF,  we  obtain  PF  equal 
16.820,  QF  14.471,  angle  PFQ  36°  18'. 

7.  In  the  triangle  EPF,  PE  is  IO.950,  PF  l6.820^ 
angle  EPF  79°  16'. 

8.  In    the    triangle  AQF,    QF  is  14.471,  AQ 
10.428,  angle  AQF  l37^ 

Now,  writers  on  mensuration  have  shewn,  that  if 
you  add  the  logarithms  of  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
and  the  included  angle  together,  the  sum,  rejecting 
radius  will  be  the  logarithm  of  double  the  area  of  that 
triangle.  By  this  method  we  find, 
,1,  the   double  area  of  A  AQB  to  be  145,984 

2.         -         -         -         -        BPQ     —      143.844 

3.        -        -       -       -       BPC    —     159.143 

4. '    - ,    -     -     -     cpi)  -^    54.895 

5.  -         -  -  '        DPE     —        88.304 

6.  -        -        -        -       PFQ     -     144.105 

7.  -        -        -        -       EPF    —     I8O.964 

8.  -        -        -        -      AQF    —     1029161 

Divide  by  2)   1020.156 


610077 


The  young  student  in  trigonometry  will  find  the 
solution  of  this  problem  no  contemptible  exercise ; 
he  may  likewise,  if  he  has  a  sufficient  degree  of 
patience  and  industry,  find  every  line  drawn  in  the 
figure, 

FP  3 
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Problem  v.      To  plot  a  Jield,  hy  measttring  tit- 


sides  and  angles. 


Set  up  marks  at  each  of  the  angles,  and  at  every 
one  of  these  marks  direct  the  quadrant  to  the  two 
adjacent  marks  on  each  side.  The .  number  of  de- 
grees and  parts  between  the  two  positions  of  the  in- 
dex on  the  horizontal  circle,  will  shew  the  angle  at 
the  atation  where  t^e  observation  is  made.  Measure 
the  distance  to  the  next  station,  and  observe  the 
angle  there  in  the  same  manner.  And  thus  proceed 
completely  round  the  field. 

Construction.  From  the  scale  of  equal  pjirts  draw 
9  line  equal  to  the  first  measured  side,  and  from  its 
extremities  draw  two  lines,  forming  angles  equal  to 
thos^  actually  observed. 

Make  these  last  lines  equal  to  the  sides  they  repre- 
sent, and  from  their  extremities  draw  two  other  lines 
at  angles  respectively  found  by  observation. 

Proceed  thus  till  the  whole  field  is  plotted. 

When  all  the  angles  of  a  field  are  thus  measured, 
their  sum,  if.  the  operation  has  been  truly  made, 
vrill  be  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles,  deduct- 
ing four,  as  there  are  angles  in^  all,  provided  they 
be  all  inward  angles.  But  if  any  of  them  be  out- 
ward angles,  their  respective  supplements  to  36o^ 
must  be  taken  in  making  up  the  sum  instead  of 
the  angles  themselves.  When  the  sum  proves 
cithet  greater  or  less  than  just  the  figure,  it  wiJI 
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Biot  answer  on  paper ;  and  as  observations  made  with 
small  instruments  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free  from 
perceptible  errors,  it  will  be  expedient  to  correct 
the  angles  by  adding  or  subtracting  such  defect  or 
excess  to  or  from  all  the  angles,  in  proportion  to  • 
their  magnitude,,  or  more  readily  in  equal  proportions 
among  them. 

This  way  of  measuring  is  much  used  in  America,  - 
by  the  measuring  wheel  and  mariner's  compass,  and 
is  applicable  to  extensive  woody  or  mountainous 
tracts  of  land,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 
It  may  also  be  used  iii  conjunction  with  other  me- 
thods, for  delineating  a  sea-coast,  &c. 

The  following  example  will  shew  how  you  may 
obtain  the  contents  of  the  field. 

Example.  In  surveying  the  field  ABCDE,  plate 
15,  Jig.  5,  I  observed  at  A  the  angle  FAE  to  be 
sr  13',  at  B  the  angle  CBG  was  6^'  3o',  at  C  the 
angle  ACB  was  39'  7',  and  the  .angle  ACD  78*'  35' ; 
at  D  the  angle  EDH  was  Stt""  40',  and  at  E  the 
angle  CEA  54°  20' ;  the  side  AB  measured  1940 
lines,  BC  1555,  CD  2125,  DJE  274 1,  and  EA  1624. 
We  have  now  to  find  the  area  of  the  field. 

Subtract  the  angle  CBG  6^1"  30'  from  180°,  and 
you  have  the  angle  CBA  1 10°  30' ;  to  which  if  you 
add  the  angle  AC6  39  7^  ^^^  subtract  this  sum 
from  180,  you  obtain  the  angle  CAB  30°  23'.  We  ' 
find  by  trigonometry  AC  to  be  288  links.  The. 
sum  of  the  angles  EAF  and  CAB,  taken  from  180% 
gives  the  angle  EAC  98°  24'.      Lastly,  subtract 

I  F  4  ■ 
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the  angle  HD£  from  1 80,  and  you  get  angle  EDC 

Then,  by  the  preceding  problem,  in  the  triangle 
ABC  we  obtain  from  the  two  sides  AB,  BC,  and 
the  included  angle  ABC,  the  double 

area       -         -         -         -        -         -       28256  S 

In  the  triangle  EAC,  from  the  sides  AC, 

AE,  and  the  angle  E AC  •        .   ,   4625146 

In  the  triangle  EDC  from  the  sides  DE, 

DC,  and  angle  EDC      -        .        -      5823047 

2) 13273851 

Area  66.39625 
jinswety  66  acres,  1  rbbd,  I9  perches. 

If  the  angles  had  been  measured  with  a  mari. 
ner^s  compass,  they  must  liave  been  arranged  in  a 
traverse  table  similar  to  plane  sailing  in  navigation, 
and  the  content  found  by  the  method  shewn  in  my 
Geometrical  and  Graphical  Essays y  8vo. 

Problem  vi.  Tojind  the  altitude  and  height  ofjire^ 
balls,  and  other  meteors,  in  the  atmosphere. 

Though  the  extreme  velocity  and  transient  nature 
of  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevents  the  making  of  such  observations  a$ 
might  tend  to  ascertain  their  distance^  yet  they 
form  a  subject  of  inquiry  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing, as  renders  such  as  can  be  made  of  great  value* 
An  observer,  who  perceives  an  appearance  of  this 


^ 
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kind,  ought  carefully  to  note  the  buildings,  trees, 
stars,  &c,  near  which  it  passes ;  and,  as  soon  after- 
wards as  convenient,  take  their  altitude  and  bearings^ 
If  two  such  observations  be  taken  by  persons  at 
different  places,  sufficiently  distant  from  ,each  other, 
the  distance  on  the  earth  may  be  considered  as 
the  base,  and  from  this  and  the  two  observed  angles 
the  height  of  the  meteor,  may  be  found  by  Problem  ii. 
By  observations  of  this  kind  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  larger  fire-balls  are  elevated  about  6o  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  ^  some  of  them  are 
near  five  miles  in  diameter.  \ 


Problxm  VII.     To  find  the  height  of  a  clqud  by  oh- 
servationoj  a  fiash  of  lightning. 


If  the  altitude  of  that  part  of  a  cloud,  from 
tvhich  a  flash  of  lightning  has  issued,  be  imme- 
diately t^ken  with  .the  quadrant,  and  the  number 
of  seconds  of  time  elapsed  between  the  instant  of 
the  flash,  and  the  first  arrival  of  the  thunder  be 
reckoned,  these  data  will  be  sufficient  to  determine 
the  height  of  the  thunder  cloud.  For  sound  it 
admitted  to  pass  through  1142  feet  in  a  second; 
but  light  ha«  such  an  extreme  velocity,  that  it 
parses  through  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  a  se- 
cond, and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  instantane- 
ous in  all  observations  upon  the  earth.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  tlie  number  of  seconds  observed,  nfiul- 
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tiplied  by  1142,  will  give  the  distance  of  the  cloud 
in  feet ;  and 

As  radius 

Is  to  the  sine  of  the  observed  angle ; 

So  is  the  distance  of  the  cloud 

To  its  height. 

Example.  Suppose  the  angle  of  elevation  CAB, 
plate  Ibyjig.  6,  from  which  a  flash  of  lightning  is- 
sued, was  53°  8\  and  that  between  the  flash  and  the 
report  of  the  thunder  5  seconds  were  counted  ;  then 
1142  ffeet  multiplied  by  5  gives  5/10  feet  for  the 
distance  of  the  cloud. 

And  as  radius  or  sine  of  90°  IO.OOOOO60 

Is  to  the  sine  of  the  observed  angle 

fish's'  •  -  -  •        9.903 1084 

So  is  the  distance  of  the  cloud  5  7 1 0       3-75 663 6 1 


To  its  height  4568  feet    -  -       3.659/445 

•.  Or  by  construction.  From  a  point  in  any  right 
line,  draw  another  right  line,  forming  the  observed 
angle.  Set  oflf  on  this  left  line,  from  the  angular 
point,  the  distance  of  the  cloud,  taken  fmrn  a  scale 
of  equal  parts.  From  the  extreme  of  the  last- 
mentioned  line  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on.  the  other 
line ;  and  this  perpendicular  will  be  tie  height  re- 
quired. 

,  If  the  flash  of  lightning  strike  directly  down,  the 
height  of  the  clcJud  will  also  be  the  length  of  the 
flashi     But  this  is  not  often  the  case. 


Problem  viii.     To  determine  the  Jieight  of  a  cloud 
by  observations  on  its  altitude  and  velocity^  ^ 

^  When  the  sky  abounds  with  detached  clouds, 
moving  with  considerable  velocity,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  swiftness,  by  observing  the 
progress  of  their  shadows  which  pass  along  the 
ground.  For  this  purpose  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary, than  to  note  the  instants  of  time  when  one 
of  these  shadows  passes  over  two  objects  ;  such  as 
hedges,  trees,  &c.  lying  in  its  direction ;  and  to 
measure  the  interval  passed  over  during  the  inter- 
mediate time.  When  this  velocity  is  thus  found, 
plkce  the  plane  of  the  quadrant!  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  setting  the  sights  to  a  considerable 
altitude,  to  be  written  down,  take  notice  of  some 
remarkable  edge  of  a  cloud,  which  passes  across  the 
wire  in  the  aperture  of  the  farthest  sight,  giving  no* 
tice  at  the  same  instant  to  an  assistant  to  note- the 
time/  Then  move  the  quadrant  on  its  axis  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees,  and  give  the  like  notice  to  the 
tssistant  when  the  same  part  of  the  cloud  passes  the 
wire ;  write  down  this  last  altitude.  The  perpendi- 
cular  height  of  the  cloud  wiir  be  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 
As  the  number    of  seconds    observed    when    the 

shadow   of  the   former  cloud  was  seen  on  the 

ground 
Is  to  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  between  the  two 

observations  with  the  quadrant ;         ^  . 
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So  is  the  distance  measured  on  the  ground, 

To   the    distance   passed   through    by    the   cloud 

(whose  altitude  was  taken)  during  the  time  of 

observation. 
Then, 
As  the  sine  of  the  difference  between  the  two  al- 
titudes 
Is  to  the  sine  of  the  less  altitude ; 
So  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  cloud, 
,  To  its  distance  from  the  observer,  when  the  greater 

altitude  was  taken. 
And  lastly. 
As  radius        ' 

Is  to  t^e  sine  of  the  greater  altitude ; 
'   So  is  the  distance  last  found. 
To  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  cloud. 

tlxample.  The  shadow  o^  a  cloud  was  observed 
to  pass  over  1230  yards  in  50  seconds;  its  altitude 
at  that  instant  was  41  degrees ;  three  minutes  after, 
its  altitude  was  11  degrees  37  minutes:  to  find  its 
height. 

Now  the  spaces  described  by  bodies  moving 
with  equal  velocity,  are  as  the  times  of  description  ; 
therefore,  by  the  first  part  of  the  rule,  as  50  se- 
conds to  180  seconds  so  is  1230  yards  to  4428  yards, 
the  distance  passed  over  by  the  shadow  during  the 
observation: 

But  the  progressive  motion  of  the  shadow  from  B 
.  to  C,  plate  1 5,  Jig.  7>  during  the  elapsed  time  be- 
tween the  observations,  is  the  same  as  if  the  ob- 
server had   moved  in  the  same  time  from  B  to- 
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¥^ards  A  ;  or  the  effect  would  be  exactly  the  same  if 
an  observer  "kt  A  took  the  less  altitude,  while  ano- 
ther at  B  took  the  greater  altitude  at  the  same  instant. 
Hence  the  second  part  of  the  rule  is  evident ;  for 
ADE  is  the  complement  of  the  less  angle,  and  BDE 
that  of- the  greater.  The  difference  of  these  com- 
plements  is  equal  to  the  angle  ADB ;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  the  complements  must  be  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  altitudes ;  therefore,  by  the  second 
part  of  the  rule. 

As  the  sine  ADB  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  altitudes  29°  38'  9.690772I 
Is  to  the  sine  of  the  less  altitude  DAB  . 

11^37'       -         -.       -         -         - 

So  is  the  distance  AB  passed  over  by 

the  cloud  4428  yards  •        »         - 


9-3039794 


S. 646207 6 

12.9501    870 
9.6907721 


To  its  distance  at  the  time  of  the 
greater  altitude  BD  181 7.2  yjirds   - 


3.2594042 


Lastly,  by  the  last  part  of  the  rule,  see  likewise 
rule  to  Problem  viii. 

As  radius  sitie  of  90            -  -       10. 

Is  to  sine  of  greater  altitude  41  -         9.8I90429 

So  is  the  distance  BD  I8I7.2  -         3.2594049 


To    the    perpendicular   height  DE 
JJ92.3yard8        -^ 


3.0763478 
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FRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  PREPARATORY  TO  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  TO  PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 

By  practical  astronomy,  is  understood  the  know- 
ledge of  observing  the  celestial  bodies,  with  respect 
to  their  position  and  time  of  the  year,  and  of  deduc- 
ing from  these  observations  certain  conclusions,  use- 
ful in  calculating  the  time  when  any  proposed  pro- 
position of  these  bodies  shall  happen. 


OF   THE  TERRESTRIAL    LATITUDE. 

^I  he  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  of  the  equator  above  that  place- 
"  The  distance  between  the  zenith  and  the  hori- 
zon, and  that  between  the  pole,  is  equal,  for  each 
of  them  are  90  degrees.  If,  therefore,  we  take 
away  the  di:^tance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole, 
which  is  common  to  both,  the  remainder,  that  is,  the 
elevation  of  the  pole;  or  latitude  of  the  place,  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  equator. 

The  distance  from  the. zenith  to  the  pole  is  equal 
to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  to  90  degrees. 

The  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  horizon,  is 
also  "equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  .to  90 
degrees.* 


*  In  plate  3 ,  Jl^.  5,  P  represents  Uie  pole,  EQ  the  equator,  HO 
the  horizon,  I'll  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  HZO,  or 
the  visibie  part  of  th6  heavens,  contains  twice  90,  or  ISO  degrees; 
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All  those  stars  that  are  not  further  from  the  pol^ 
than  the  latitujje,  are  called  circumpolar  stars. 

If  the  greatest  and  less  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar 
star  be  determined  by  observation,  half  the  sum  gives 
you  the  latitude  of  the  place . 

The  complement  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  a 
star  is  its  zenith  distance ;  and  this  is  called  north 
or  south,  according  as  the  star  is  north  or  south  at 
the  time  of  observation. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  a  star's  meridian 
zenith  distance  added  td  the  declination,  if  the  star 
passes  between  the  zenith  and  the  equator.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  latitude  is  the  difference  betw^een 
the  meridian  zenith  distance  and  the  declination  of 
the  star. 

1  he  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  is  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator. 


it  being  90  degrees  from  Z  to  H,  ^nd  90  degrees  from  Z  (o  O: 
but  it  is  also  90  from  the  pole  P  to  E  the  equator.  If  you  take  away 
PE,  there  remains  90  degrees  for  the  other  two  arcs.  In  othei  words, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  are  together 
«qua1  to  90  degrees ;  i.  e.  in  technical  terms^  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  is  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  equator  to  90  degrees. 
Hence  one  being  kno^vn  and  subtracted  from  90,  gives  the  other. 

Hence  also  it  is  clear,  that  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  (>oIe  from  the  zenith^  both  being  equal  to  the  dh* 
tance  of  the  pole  from  90  degr^s. 

Hence  also  the  distance  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith  is  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  latitude  of  the  place ;  tor  HZ  is  equal  to 
90,  and  I^E  is  equal  to  90 ;  take  away  PZ,  common  to  both,  and  the 
remainders,  PH,  ZE  must  be  equal. 
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1  he  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic 
is  equal  to  half  the  difference  between  the  sun's 
meridian  altitudes  on  the  longest  and  shortest 
days.  /  . 

The  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  zenith  distance  of 
a  star  being  given,  to  find  the  declination  of  the 
^ftar. 

1 .  When  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  zenith  dis- 
tance are  of  different  kinds,  that  is.  one  north  and 
the  other. south,  their  difference  is  the  declination  ; 
but  it  is  of  the  same  name  with  the  latitude,  when 
that  is  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  otherwise  it  is.  pf  the 
contrary  kind. 

2.  When  the  latitude  and  zenith  distance  are  of 
the  same  kind,  that  is,  both  north  or  both  south, 
their  sum  is  the  declination,  arid  it  is  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  latitude. 


OF    CELESTIAL   LONGITUDE,    LATITUDE,  &C. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  order  to 
measure  and  estimate  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  on  some  point  in  the 
heavens,  to  which  their  motions  might  bq  referred. 
The  vernal  equinoctial  point  is  that  point  from 
which  astronomers  reckon  what  is  called  longitvde 
in  the  celestial  sphere.  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into 
twelve  signs,  of  30  degrees  eachr,  with  whose  names 
and  characters  ybu  are   acquaftited.     Astronomers 
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begin  at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  reckon  from 
west  to  east. 

Celestial  longitude  is,  therefore,  the  number  of 
degrees  on  the  ecliptic  contained  between  the  first 
point  of  Aries  and  any  celestial  object,  or  between 
the  first  point  of  Aries  and  a  circle  passing  through 
the  object  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Thus  if  7^ 
C,  plate  15,  Jig.  8,  represents  the  ecliptic,  and  y 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  any  star  bfe  at  S  on  the 
ecliptic,  or  at  ^  on  a  circle  p^S,  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic,  then  will  the  arch  Tf  S  be  the  longitude  of 
the  stars  ^,  S. 

The  latitude  of  a,  celestial  object  is  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  on  a  circle  perpendicular 
thereto.  Thus  a  star  at  Sj  plate  1  b^Jig.  8,  will  have 
for  latitude  the  arc  Ss ;  but  placed  at  S  on  the  eclip- 
tic, it  will  have  no  latitude. 

As  the  diurnal  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  astronomers,  to  facilitate  both  observation 
and  calculation,  found  it  necessary  to  determine  the 
situation  of  celestial  bodies  iVith  respect  to  this 
circle,  which  is  effected  by  determining  their  right 
ascension  and  declination.  Right  ascension  and  de- 
clinatiop  are,  with  respect  to  the  equator,  what  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  are,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic. 
Thus  if  T  Q  represent  the  equator,  and  X  ^^e  first 
point  of  Aries,  then  will  T  E  be  the  right  ascension 
of  a  star  situated  at  E  on  the  equator,  or  at  e  in  a 
circle  eE  perpendicular  thereto ;  the  star  at  E  will 
have  no  declination,  but  that  at  e  is  measured  by  the 
arch  e£. 


\.' 
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GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

To  fix  your  attention  with  greater  certainty  to  the 
objects  of  research,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
as  practical  astronomy  consists  in  determining  the 
position  of  celestial  objects  for  a  given  instant,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  three  things : 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ec- 
liptic. » 

2.  The  measure  of  time. 

3.  The  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the     , 
stars,  &c. 


OF  THE  OBLIGtUITV   OF  THE   ECLIPTIC^ 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  very  important 
element  of  astronomy,  because  it  enters  into  the  cal- 
culation of  all  spheric  triangles  where  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  are  concerned. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  equal  to  the 
.«un'»  greatest  declination,  Le.  when  in  the  tropics, 
the  obliquity  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the 
meridian  height  of  the  sun  s  centre  on  one  of  the 
solstitial  days ;  and  this  quantity  taken  from  the 
height  of  the  equator,  at  the  place  of  observation^ 
gives  the  declination  of  the  tropic.  Or,  more  accu- 
mtely,  observe  the  $un's  meridian  altitude  in  each 
tropic :  this  will  give  their  distance,  half  of  which 
is  the  distance  of  each  tropic  from   the  equator^ 


/ 
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that  is,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  From  good 
observations,  made  in  1 77^^  ^his  obliquity  was  found 
to  be  23*^  2S-. 


OF  THE   MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

All  astronomical  observations  depend  on,  or 
have  a  reference  to,  time.  To  measure  this  with 
accuracy,  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  an  astro- 
nomer. 

As  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  is  found  to 
be  uniform,  they  have  taken  this  for  the  measure  of 
time,  comparing  it  with  the  sun.  Astronomers 
consider  noon  as  the  beginning  of  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution; or,  in  other  words,  an  astronomical  day 
commences  at  the  instant  the  centre  of  the  sun  is 
in  the  plane  of  our  meridian,  and  finishes  when 
it  has  returned  thereto,  after  one  entire  revolution. 

The  astronomical  day  begins,  therefore,  twelve 
hours  later  than  the  civil  day  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation, and  is  counted  up  to  twenty-four  hours,  or 
the  succeeding  noon,  when  the  next  day  begins. 
Thus  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day, 
are  the  same  in  this  method  as  in  the  civil  account 
at  noon,  and  from  noon  till  midnight ;  but  from 
midnight  till  noon  they  differ ;  for  in  the  civil  ac- 
count a  fresh  day  begins  at  midnight,  and  the  hours 
also  begin  again,  but  in  the  astronomical  method 
the  day  is  still  continued  beyond  the  midnight. 
Hence  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  the  lOth, 
is  called  by  astronomers  April  9,  1 7  hours. 

«  G  2 
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As  the  earth  revolves  umformly  on  its  axis,  if  it 
had  no  real  annual  motion,  and  consequently  the 
sun  no  apparent  annual  motion,  or  if  this  motion 
Mras  uniform,  the  days  would  be  all  necessarily  of 
one  length,  and  that  would  be  about  23  hours  56 
minutes,  for  in  that  time  a^  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth  is  completed,  as  appears  by  an  easy,  ob- 
servation :  for  any  fixed  star  that  is  on  the  meri- 
dian at  a  given  hour  of  the  night,  will,  after  23 
hours  56  minutes,  be  on  the  meridian  again  the 
night  following.  This  interval  of  time  is  called  a 
siderial  day.  .  - 

But  accurate  observations  have  shewn,  that  the 
sBlar  days  are  not  equal  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  sun's  being  on 
the  meridian  of  any  place,  and  its  return  thereto 
again,  is  considerably  longer  sometimes  than  at 
others. 

Hence  astronomers  have  been  obliged  to  distin- 
guish two  sorts  of  time ;  one  they  call  apparent, 
the  other  mean  time. 

Apparent  time,  called  by  foreign  writers  true 
time,  is  that  determined  immediately  from  the  sun, 
by  observing  when  his  centre  transits  the  meridian, 
which  is  at  the  instant  of  apparent  noon,  when  a 
new  astronomical  day  commences. 

Mean  time  is  that  which  would  be  observed  every 
day,  if  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  was 
regular ;  or  that  shewn  by  good  clocks  or  watches, 
which  go  uniformly.    The  mean  day  of  24  hours^ 
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pointed  out  by  these,  must  necessarily  be  always  of 
the  same  length. 

The  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  natural  days 
is  termed  the  equation  of  time.  Now  as  astrono- 
mical tables  can  only  be  calculated  to  mean  or 
uniform  time,  the  proper  results  from  an  observation 
cannot  be  obtained,  till  the  observed  or  apparent 
time  is  reduced  to  mean  time ;  for  which  purpose 
proper  tables  are  calculated,  called  tables  of  the 
equation  of  time.  v      ' 

These  are  inserted  on  the  second  page  of  every 
month  in  the  l^autical  Almanack,  for  the  iloon  of 
each  day  at  Greenwich.  It  is  marked  subtractiv&f 
when  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  sooner,  and  atU 
ditive,  when  it  comes  to  the  meridian  later  than  the 
time  of  mean  noon ;  that  is,  the  quantity  given  by 
the  table  is  to  be  subtracted  from  apparent,  in  order 
to  obtain  mean  time,  in  the  first  case,  and  added  to 
it  in  the  second. 


OF  CORRESPONDING  OR  EdUAL  ALTITUDES. 

At  equal  distances  from  the  meridian,  a  star  has 
equal  altitudes.  If,  therefore,  equal  altitudes  of  an 
heavenly  body  be  taken  on  different  slides  of  the  me- 
ridian^ the  middle  point  of  time  between  the  obser- 
vations will  give  the  time  when  the  body  is  upon  the 
meridian,  if  it  has  n6t  changed  its  declination.  By 
this  means  the  time  when  any  body  comes  to  the 

qg3 
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meridian  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  when  applied  to 
the  ^un,  or  a  fixed  star,  the  rate  at  which  a  clock 
(adjusted  to  the  mean  solar  or  siderial  time)  gains  or 
loses  may  be  detemiined  with  accuracy. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  time  by  equal  ajti- 
tudes  is  universally  used  by  practical  astronomers, 
because  it  depends  neither  on  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  latitude,  nor  on  that  of  the  declination  ; 
for  these  dements  are  only  necessary  in  taking  out 
the  equation  of  declination,  and  any  probable  ei- 
ror  therein  will ,  not  sensibly  affect  that  equation  ; 
neither  does  it  depend  on  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
altitude,  provided  only  it  be  the  same  in  both  ob- 
servations. 


OF  THi;  BIGHT  ASCENSION  AND   DECLINATION  OF 

THE  STARS, 

_  • 

The  declination  of  stars,  &c.  is  easily  found  by  ob- 
serving their  meridian  altitudes ;  and  their  right 
ascension  is  also  easily  attained  by  knowing  how  to 
measure  time.  ^ 

For  as  all  stars  in  the  same  circle  of  declination 
liave  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows,  1st,  Tnat 
all  stars  passing  at  the  same  time  through  the  same 
mteridian,  have  then  the  same  right  ascension.  2dly, 
The  right  ascension  of  stars  passing  the  meridian  at 
different  times,  difter  in  projK>rtion  to  the  intervals 
of  the  times  of  their  passage, 

Example.  The  stars  make  a  revolution  in  23^  56'4^^ 
mean  time.     If,  therefore,  by  a  clock  regulated  to 
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mean  time^  and  an  ins^trument  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian^  or  by  corresponding  altitudes,  or  other- 
wise, a  star  be  observed  to  pass  the  meridian  one 
hour  after  the  other ;  say  as  23^  56'  A'\  the  time  of 
one  revolution,  is  to  3 60^  of  the  equator  passed  over 
the  meridian  in  the  same  time^  s^  is  one  hour,  the 
difference  between  the  transit  pf  the stars^ to  15°2'28", 
difference  between  their  right  ascensions  \  then  the 
right  ascension  of  one  being  known,  the  other  is 
also  known. 

Whence  it  follows,  that'  to  determine  the  right 
ascension  of  any  star,  or  even  of  all  the  stars,  it  is 
suiiicient  to  know  the  right  ascension  of  one  star 
only,  and  to  have  a  clock  which  shews  an  equal  in- 
ternal of  time  for  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  several 
different  fixed  stars. 

Problem  ix.     To  reduce  fhe  degrees  of  the  equator 
into  timey  and  time  into  degrees  of  the  equator. 

1 .  To  reduce  degrees  into  time,  multiply  by  4 ; 
observing  that  minutes,  when  multiplied  by  4,  pro- 
duce seconds,  and  degrees  produce  minutes. 

Reduce  23°  66^  into  time. 

23**  56' 


1^33'  44' 


r/ 
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Reduce  69^  20'  45"  into  time. 

4 


4*^  37'  23"  OO****"^'- 


2.  To  reduce  time  into  degrees,  multiply  by  10 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  increase  the  produce  one 
half,  or  divide  the  time  by  4* 


Reduce  1*^  33'  44''  into  degree?, 

Jh  33'  44'' 
10 


15  37  20 
P^lf  7  48  40 


Degrees  23  26    O 

Reduce  4H  37'  S3"  to  degree?,  .    ; 

10 


46  13  60 
Half  23     6  55 


Pegreies  69  20  45 


OF   REDUCTION   FROM    ON£    MERIDIAN   TO   ANOTHER. 

As  all  the  heavenly  bocjies  rise,  culminate,  and 
set,  sooner  to  those  v«rho  are  towards  the  east,  and 
}^t^r  to  those  who  ar^  towards  the  west,  and  as  all 
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tables  and  calculations  in  England  for  astronomy  and 
navigation  are  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, it  is  necessary  for  those  who  may  be  under  any 
other  meridian,  to  be  able  to  find  the  time  at  Green- 
wich corresponding  to  that  pointed  out  by  their  own 
clocks  and  watches. 

Without  this  reduction  no  calculations  can  be, 
made  from  such  tables,  or  from  the  various  articles 
contained  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  relating  to  the 
longitude,  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the 
sun,  the  equation  of  time,  moon's  motion,  &c.  so  as 
to  adjust  them  to  any  other  meridian  than  that  for 
which  they  were  made. 

To  find  the  time  at  Greenwich  corresponding  with 
any  given  time  tinder  another  meridian* 

1 .  Find  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
two  meridians,  or  how  much  the  given  place  or  me- 
ridian is  to  the  east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  and  reduce 
this  difference  to  time,  by  the  foregoing  rule. 

2.  If  the  given  place  be  east  of  Greenwich,  sub- 
.  tract  the  difference  of  meridians  from  your  time  ;  if 

it  be  west,  add  the  difference  to  your  time.  The  re- 
sult will  give  the  time  it  then  is  at  Greenwich. 

N.B.  The  time  being  given  at  Greenwich,  the 
corresponding  time  under  any  other  meridian  isf 
found  by  reversing  this  rule. 

Example,  What  is  the  time  at  Greenwich,  when 
it  is  8*^  17"  ly"  at  Jerusalem,  35"  30"'  east  of  Green- 
wich^ or  in  time  2**  21'  23'"  ?  Answer ,  5^  55'  5^"". 
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Required  the  time  at  Greenwich,  when  it  is 
2^^  32'  17"  at  Boston,  on  the  12th  of  June ;  Boston 
being  4^  42^  29'''  west?  Answer,  28*^  14'  46",  or 
4^  14'  46"'  P.M.  on  the  13th  of  June.^ 

What  is  the  time  at  Jerusalem,  when  it  is 
21^  49'  17^',  on  the  9th  of  September  at  Green- 
wich? Answer,  24^  10'  37",  or  O^  10'  37''  on  the 
10th  of  September. 

Again,  required  the  time  at  Boston,  ^hen  it  is 
3^  37'  O'  on  the  1st  of  May  at  Greenwich  ?  Answer^ 
22^  5 4' ,3 1''  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month, 
or  10**  64'  31''  of  civil  time,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  st  of  May. 

N.  B.  To  know  the  time  at  Paris,  Genoa,  &c. 
when  it  is  any  given  time  where  you  are,  take  the 
difference  between  your  meridian  and  that  of  Paris, 
&c.  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  rule. 


To  find  any  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  or  planets,  the 

equation  of  time,  riglpt  ascension,  declination,  semi^ 

»  * 

diameter,  and  parallax  of  the  moon;  also  the  moorCs 
distance  from  the  stars,  for  any  given  time,  under 
any  other  meridian. 

liule.  1st,  Find  by  the  preceding  problem,  the 
time  at  Greenwich  which  corresponds  to  the  time 
under  the  given  meridian.  2dly,  Take  the  daily,  th^ 
half  daily,  &c.  (according  to  the  interval  for  which 
you  are  to  calculate)  variation  from,  the  Nautical 
Epheiij^eris,  and  by  even  proportions  find  the  time 


\ 
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that  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  this  time^ 
and  that  given  in  the  Ephemeris.  3dly,  Add  or 
subtract  this  variation  according  as  the  motion  is 
incrcasing  or  decreasing. 

Example.  What  is  the  sun  s  declination  at  Green- 
wich, March  27/  179^9  at  9^.  The  reason  why 
Greenwich  is  mentioned,  and  not  any  other  place,  is, 
because  the  time  at  whatever  place  you  may  wajat 
the  declination,  is  supposed  to  be  already  reduced  to 
that  of  Greenwich,  as  the  first  step  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  such  problems. 

March  28.     Declination  at  noou      3°  10'47"N- 
March  27.     Ditto         Ditto  2    47  23 


Variation    of    declination    in    24 

hours     -         -         -         -         •      O    23  24 


Variation  in  9  hours,  by  proport.  O      8  46 

Which,  added  to  declination       -  2    47  23 

Gives  the  required  declination     •  2    56    9 

Example.     Required  the  sun's  declination  1  'jfQOy 
August  24,  2^  57'  at  Greenwich? 

August  24.     Declination  at  noon  10®  fi8'  69'' 

August  25.         Ditto         Ditto  10    38  16 


Variation  in  24  hours         -        -  O  20  43 

Variation  in  2  hours  57  minutes  0  2  36 

Which  subtracted  from       -         -  10  58  59 

Gives  the  declination  required     -  10  66  23 


I  ^7G    ] 


Problem  x.     To  Jind  at  what  time,  by  a  clock 
X  keeping  mean  timey  any  fixed  star  will  be  on  the 
meridian  on  any  given  day- 

N 

The  right  ascension  of  the  stars  being  reckoned 
on  the  equator,  they  pass  the  meridian  successively 
in  times  proportional  to  th^ir  respective  distances 
therefrom.  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the  meridian 
is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  its  difference  in 
right  ascension  from  the  sun  reduced  to  time ;  from 
whence  it  is  plain^  that  to  find  the  time  when  any 
star  comes  to  the  meridian,  you  must  subtract  the 
right  ascension  of  the  sun  at  noon  from  that  of  the 
star ;  the  difference  is  the  time  required. 

This  simple  calculation  would  be  sufficient  in  ge- 
neral for  finding  the  time  when  a  star  transists  the 
meridian,  if  it  always  preserved  the  same  difference 
in  right  ascension  from  the  sun :  but  the  sun,  by  its 
diurnal  acceleration,  approaches  the  star  insensibly ; 
and  will  consequently  pass  the  meridian  sooner,  by  a 
quantity  proportional  to  this  acceleration,  and  its 
distance  from  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
subtract  from  the  quantity  first  found  another  small 
quantity,  that  may  be  ascertained.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing 

Rule.  Take  the  difference  between  the  sun's  and 
planet's  motion,  in  right  ascension  in  24  hours,  if 
the  planet  is  progressive ;  or  their  sum,  if  retrograde : 
then  say. 
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As  24  hours^  diminished  by  this  sum  or  difference, 
when  the  planet's  motion  is  greater  than  the  sun's, 
or  increased  by  it,  when  the  sun's  motion  is  the 
greater. 

Is  to  24  hours. 

So  is  the  difference  between  the  sun's*  and  planet's 
right  ascension  at  noon  to  the  time  required. 


For  a  Star. 

Take  the  increase  of  the  sun's  right  ascension  in 
24  hours,  and  add  to.  it  24  hours ;  then  say. 
As  this  sum 

Is  to  24  hours,  ' 

So  is  the  difference  between  the  sun's*  and  stag's 

right  ascension 
To  the  time  required. 


Examples. 

On  July  1st,  1767^  the  sun's  right  ascension 
when  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  was  6*^  40'  25"; 
and  on  July  2d,  it  was  6^  44'  33^' :  also  the  moon's 
right  ascension  was  159°  ^  ;  and  on  July  2d,  it  was  s 

•  In  the  latter  part  or  both  these  rules,  the  sun's  right  ascension  is 
to  be  taiien  from  the  planet's  or  star's  right  ascension ;  and  if  their 
right  ascensions,  should  be  less  than  the  sun's,  they  must  be  increased 
by  94  hours,  before  vou  subtract. 


4JS  PROBLEMS. 

169**  39'.     Required  the  time  of  the  moon  s  parage 
over  the  meridian  ?  \ 


Sun's  O's  R.  A.  July  1,     &'  40'  25 

3,     6    44    33 


Daily  increase    0      4      8 


Moon's  D's  R.  A.  Ibg""  2'      IOH  36'    8' 

16939       11     18  36 


Daily  increase     0    42  28 
Moon's  motion  in  24  hours     42'  28'' 
SuUn's         -         -         -         -       4     8 


Difference    38  20 

Sun's  R.  A.  at  ;ioon    -    6^  40'  25" 
Moon's  R.  A.  at  noon  10'  36     8 


Difference     3    55    43 
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As  24^  88'  SO''=r23^  21'  40"  :  ?4  : :  3^  55^  43'^ 

60  66 


fiammm-^mm^ 


1401  ass 

60  60 


84100  14143 

24 


56572 
28286 


•«—"«• 


3032 
60 

13720 
60 


-"-?  Srf « 


66300 


Answer,  4'»  2  9",  the  time  required. 
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At  what  time  will  the  star  Arcturus  come  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  Sept.  1787  ? 

Sun's  R.A.  1  Sep.  lO^Ml'  59'  Star's  R.A.  14^^  6'    6" 
-     -     2         .  10  45  37  -     -     10  41    59 


Inci*ease  in  24^  o     3  38  DifF.     3  24     1 

As  24'' 3  38' :  24'>  : :  3''  24'  1:3'  28'  31'',  the  time 
required. 


Problem  xi.  Tojind  the  altitude  of  the  stm,  or  any 

other  celestial  body. 

This  consists^  in  the  simple  Application  of  the 
quadrant  to  a  celestial  body,  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  already  shewn  with  respect  to  terrestrial 
objects. 

The  quadrant  being  adjusted  as  it  should  be  in 
all  cases  previous  to  its  use,  the  celestial  body  must 
be  viewed  through  the  sights,  and  the  plumb-line 
will  shew  its  altitude  on  the  graduated  limb  of  the 
instrument. 

If  the  observation  be  made  on  the  sun,  the  dark 
glass  must  be  used  to  defend  the  eye,  or  the  lumi- 
nous spot  formed  by  the  small  hole  must  be  made  to 
fall  on  the  centre  of  the  cross  immediately  beneath 
the  eye-hole.  ^ 

The  sun  having  no  visible  point  to  mark  out  its 
centre,  you  must  take  the  altitude  either  of  the  up- 
per or  lower  limb.  If  the  lower  limb  be  observed,  you 
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must  add  the  sun's  semidiameter  thereto^  in  order  to 
find  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre.  If  the  altitude 
of  the  upper  limb  be  observed,  the  semidiameter  must 
be  subtracted.  The  mean  semidiameter  of  the  sun  is 
16  minutes,  which  for  common  observation  may  be 
taken  as  a  constant  quantity,  for  the  greatest  devia- 
tions from  this  quantity  scarcely  exceed  a  quarter  of 
a  minute.  When  greater  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the 
semidiameter  may  be  taken  frojn  the  Nautical  AIma«* 
nack.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb 
being  18°  41',  add  thereto  16  min.  for  the  sun's  se- 
midiameter, and  you  obtain  18°  5J\  the  central 
altitude. 

The  apparent  altitudes  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  increased  by  refraction,  except  when  they  are 
situated  in  the  zenith.  An  observed  angle  of  a  star, 
or  any  other  object  in  the  heavens,  must  be  dimi- 
nished a  small  quantity,  to  be  taken  froih  the  table 
of  refractions. 

Where  greater  exactness  is  required,  a  small  quan- 
tity is  to  be  added  to  the  error  occasioned  by  paral- 
lax, or  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  an  ob- 
ject as  seen  from  the  centre  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  1  hat  from  the  centre  is  the  true  altitude,  and 
the  greatest,  except  at  the  zenith,  where  parallax  va- 
nishes; consequently  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
sun  is  to  be  augmented  by  a  small  quantity  taken 
from  the  table  of  the  sun's  parallax. 

June  6,  .1788,  -the  apparent  altitude  of  the .  sun's 
lower  limb  was  observed  to  be  62^  19' ;  required^  the 
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true  altitude  of  the  fcun's  centre,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

Observed  altitude 

V 

Semidiameter     ... 


.Si^btract  from  refraction 


Add  for  parallax 


True  caitral  altitude    - 


62° 

19' 

16 

62 

35 
30 

62 

34  3D 

4 

62 

34   34 

'  if  it  is  a'  fixed  star  that  has  been  observed,  there 
is tio coi-rectron  for  semidiameter  or  parallax;  you 
have  only  to  subtract  for  refraction,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  true  altitude. 


Thus,  let  the  observed  altitude  of 
Arcturus  be  -         -         - 

Subtract  for  refraction     - 


» • 


True  altitude 


38 

°40 

/ 

1 

10 

38 

38 

50 

p    * 


Problem  xir.     Tojind  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 

observation. 

When  the  sun  or  a  star  is  nearly  on  the  meridian, 
of  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  noon,  take  ifs  alti- 
tttd^,  atid  Tfepeat  this  observation  at  short  intervals  of 
time,  till  it  i«  found  neither  to  increase  nor  diminish  • 


\ 
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i  s  I  8}  or  greatest  altitude,  is  the  meridian  alti- 
tude. When  the  sun  is  the  object,  yoU  must  obtain 
the  true  central  altitude,  by  correcting  for  semidia- 
meter  and  refraction,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  pro- 
blem. 

Having  obtained  the  meridian  altitude,  the  first 
object  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  latitude  be 
north  or  south,  and  whether  the  decli^ation  of  the 
object  be  north  or  soutli.  If  the  latitude  and  decli- 
nation be  both  north  or  both  south,  they  are  said  to 
be  of  the  same  name ;  but  if  one  be  north  and  the 
other  south,  they  are  said  to  be  of  different  deno^ 
minations.  I'his  being  determined  to  find  the  lati- 
tude. 

1 .  Take  the  given  altitude  from  90®  to  find  the 
zenith  distance.  2.  If  the  zenith  distance  and  declina- 
tion be  of  one  name,  subtract  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  difference  is  the  latitude ;  but  if  they  have 
contrary  names,  their  sum  gives  the  latitude. 

The  latitude  is  always  of  the  same  name  with  the 
declination,  unless  when  the  declination  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  zenith  distance. 
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Example. 

Aug.  17^  If  7^5  Cambridge.     Tlie 

apparent   altitude    of  the   sun's 

lower  limb       ...         -     53°  46^  S''  S. 
Sun's  semidiameter       -         -         -  16 


Apparent  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre     54  .    2  8 
Subtract  for  refraction  -        -  41 


Real  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre      -  64    1  27 
This  sum,  taken  from  90°,  gives  the 

zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  35  58  5  J 

Add  for  the  sun's  declination          -  1 6  13  57 


The  sum  is  the  latitude  of  Cam- 

bridge  -         -         -         -  -52  12  30 

N-  B.The  smi's  declination,  as  found  in  the  tables, 
is  to  be  reduced  by  the  rules  given  p.  474,  to  the 
meridian  of  observation. 

Nov.  6,  1792,  Long.  158°  W.  the  meridian  alti- 
tude of  the  sun's  lower  Jimb  was  observed  to   be 
87°  37'  N,  required  the  latitude  ? 
Observed  altitude  -         •         -     Sf  Sf  N. 

Sun's  semidiameter      ^         -         -  16 


Altitude  of  the  sun's  centre  -  -  87  53 
This  from  90,  gives  the  zenith  distance  2  7 
Declination  reduced     •         -         -     16    25  S. 


Latitude  required         «-        «     .-     I832S4 


I 
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Dec.  1,  1793-     The  observed  meridian  altitude 

of  Sirius  was  59°  50'  S.  required  the  latitude  ? 

Observed  altitude     .     -  -     59°  50'  S. 

Zenith  distance  -     -     -  -     30    10  N. 

DecHnation  of  Sirius   .  «  -     16    27  S. 

.    Latitude  required     -•     -  -     13   '43  N. 


Problem  xiii.     To  find  the  time  hy  equal  or  cor-^ 

responding  altitudes. 

% 

This  problem  is  of  extensive  use,  for  the  basis  of 
all  astronomical  observation  is  the  determination  of 
the  exact  time  of  any  appearance  in  the  heavens ; 
which  cannot  be  obtained,  unless  you  are  assured  of 
the  going  of  your  watch  or  clock.  I  have  ^before 
shewn  you,  that  a  mean  solar  day  is  always  consi- 
dered as  of  the  same  determinate  length ;  but  the 
length  of  an  iapparent  day  is  variable,  being  s^ome-- 
times  longer,  sometimes  shorter,  than  a  mean  day. 
The  instant,  therefore,  of  apparent  noon  will  some^^ 
times  follow,  at  others  precede,  that  of  mean  noon*/ 
The  interval  between  apparent  and  mean  time,  is 
called  the  equation  of  time. 

To  6nd,  then,  the  time  of  apparent  noon,  observe 
the  sun*s  altitude  in  the  morning,  and  also  the  time 
by  a  clock  or  watch.  Leave  the  quadrant  in  the  same 
situation,  taking  care  that  its  position  be  not  altered 
by  any  accident ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  direct  it 
to  the  sun,  by  moving  the  index  of  the  honzontftj 
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circle  only,  and  observe  the  time  when  the  s&n^s  al- 
titude corresponds  with  that  to  which  the  quadrant 
was  set  in  the  morning.  Add  the  times  of  obser- 
ration  together ;  the  middle  instant  between  these 
times  of  observation  is  that  of  apparent  noon  :  this 
being  cbrrected,  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  equa- 
tion of  time,  gives  the  time  of  true  noon.  If  it  be 
precisely  XII,  the  clock  is  right ;  but  if  it  differ,  the 
clock  is  faster  or  slower,  by  the  quantity  of  the  dif- 
ference greater  or  less  than  XII. 

Thus,  suppose  the  time  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  -  •  -     Slh  35^    8'' 
That  in  the  afternoon         •            -      3    55  43 


24    30  51 

The  time  of  noon  by  -  •     1215   25  f 

Equation  of  time    -  -  -  13     3 


Mean  noon  by  watch  -  -     12      2  t2i 

The  watch  is  therefore  2  min.  22  sec.  too  fast. 

To  be  more  particular  and  accurate.  In  our  lati- 
tude, the  altitudes  should  be  taken  when  the  sun  is 
at  least  two  hours  distant  from  the  meridian.  The 
best  time  is  when  the  sun  is  on  or  near  the  prime 
vertical^  or  east  and  west  point  of  the  comjiass  ;  be- 
cause his  motion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  is 
greater  at  that  time. 

About  this  time,  in  the  forenoon,  take  several  al- 
titudes of  the  sun,  writing  down  the  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes shewn  on  the  arch^  and  also  the  exact  time 
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shewn  by  the  clock  at  each  observation :  the  obser- 
vations to  be  written  one  below  the  other,  in  the 
order  they  were  made ;  the  time  of  each  observation 
being  previously  increased  by  12  hours. 

In  the  afternoon,  set  the  index  to  the  same  de- 
gree and  minute  as  the  last  observation^  note  exactly 
the  time  shewn  by  the  clock  when  the  sun  is  come 
down  to  the  same  altitude,  and  write  down  the  time 
opposite  to  the  last  morning  altitude ;  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  to  note  the  time  of  all  the  altitudes 
corresponding  to  those  taken  in  the  morning,  writing 
down  each  of  them  opposite  to  that  morning  one 
with  which  it  corresponds. 

Half  the  sum  of  any  pair  of  corresponding  alti- 
tudes, will  be  the  time  of  noon  by  the  watch  un- 
corrected. Find  the  mean  of  all  the  times  of  noon 
thus  deduced  from  each  corresponding  pair  of  obser- 
vations ;  which  correct  for  the  change  in  the  sun*s 
declination,  and  you  obtain  the  exact  time  shewn 
by  tbe  clock  at  solar  noon.  This,  corrected  by  the 
equation  of  time,  gives  the  time;  of  mean  noon  ;  and 
the  watch  is  too  fast  or  too  slow,  according  its 
the  time  of  noon  thus  found  is  n^ore  or  less  than  12 
hourSf 

Example  1.  Equal  altitude?  taken  June,  17812* 


MomiBg, 

Afternoon. 

sol*  55'   46" 

3h  8' 44" 

30     57    41 

3  ^  48 

30    Sa   37 

3    4  5^ 
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Istpair  20'»55-  46*^    2d  pair  Stf*  57-  41'  ^   3d  pair  20^  3g-  2?» 
3     8     44  3     6     48    ,  3     4     58 


Sum  24  4  30        24  4  29        21  4  25 
J  sum  12  2  15        12  2  14|       12  2  12| 

As  the  seconds  differ^  add  them  together^  and  di- 
vide the  sum  by  3  (the  number  of  pairs)  which 
gives  you  a  inean 

15 

14f 

121- 


3  )  42 
14 

Therefore  the  mean  of  the  observed 

time  is 12»»  2'  14"; 

Equation  for  six  hours  difference  in 

dechnation  ....  8 


Time  per  watch  of  mean  noon  -        -     12     2148 
Equation  of  time    -         -         -         -  1551 


Time  per  watch  of  mean  noon  -     12     O  19*  7 

The  watch  is  19  seconds  7  thirds  too  fast  for  mean 
time. 

Example  2.    Jan.  29>  1786. 

Morning.  Afternoon. 

21H  35'     8'"  2^  55'  43'^ 

21     36       8  2     54     42 

21     38       9  2     52^    41   2 

21     39    12t  2     51     38 


% 


h.    m.    «f  K    m.    ».  h.    m     s.  h.  m.    s.  th, 

Isf  pr.  21  35  .8     2d  21  36    '«     3d  «il  3S    9      4lli  21  39  12  5 
2  55  43  2'«4  42  2  52  412  2  5138 


Sum  24  30  51  21  30  50  24  50  50  2         24  30  50  5 

I  sum  12  15  25  5       12  15  25  12  15  25  1  12  15  25  2 

The  difference  here  is  only  among  the  thirds, 
which  added  together  are  S'^'y  divided  by  4  we  have 
2.     Therefore 

The  mean  of  the  observed  time  is     12^  15'  25" 2"^ 
Equation  for  decHnation      -        ^  20  2 


Time  of  apparent  noon  by  watch  -     12    15     5  0 
Equation  of  time  -         -         -       013  29  8 


Time  by  watch  of  mean  noon       -     12       1  35  2 
Watch  too  fast  for  mean  time       •  1  35  2 


Problem  xiv.  To  find  the  error  of  a  clock  or 
watchy  hy  corresponding  or  equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed 
star. 


.  ^ 


Rule  1 .  Add  half  the  elapsed  time  between  the 
observations^  to  the  time  when  the  first  altitude  was 
taken^  and  you  have  the  time  of  the  star's  transit 
over  the  meridian  per  watch. 

Rule  2.     Subtract  the  sun's  right  ascension  from 
the  star's^  increased  by  24  hours,  if  necessary.    Take 
the  increase  of  the  sun's  right  s^scension  in  24  hours^ 
and  add  to  it  24  hours ;  then  say^ 
As  this  sum 
Is  to  24  hours^ 
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So  is  the  difference  between  the  sun   and   star's 

right  ascension 
To  the  true  time  of  the  star's  transit* 

If  the  watch  be  regulated  to  solar  time,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  time  of  the  star's  tramsit 
and  the  time  shewn  by  the  watch,  will  be  the  error. 

If  your  meridian  be  different  from  that  of  Greea-* 
wich,  say. 
As  24  hours 
Are  to  the  daily  difference  of  the  sun's  right  ascen^ 

sion; 
So  is  the  longitude,  in  time. 

To  a  proportional  part,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
true  time  of  the  star's  transit,  if  the  longitujic  be  ' 
cast,  but  subtracted  if  west. 
If  the  watch  be  regulated  to  mean  solar  time,  that 
is,  if  it  divides  the  time  equally,  apply  the  equation 
of  time  as  directed  in  page  2  of  the  Nautical  Alma^. 
nack,  to  the  true  apparent  time  of  the  star's  transit^ 
before  you  subtract, 

Ejcample, 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1787,  at  11^  10"  p'T-M. 
and  at  1 6'^  4'  1 5*  golar  time,  the  star  Aldebaran  hacj 
equal  altitudes  at  Greenwich,  Was  the  watch  too 
fast  or  too  slow  ? 

11      10      9 

a)  4    54     6   -      « 
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Half   elapsed    time       3  27     3 
Time  1st  altitude         11   10    9 


—  I    fc 


Star's  transit  per  watch       13  37  12 


Star's  R.  A*   - 


4  23  do 

24 
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28   23  50 
Sun's  R.  A.    •         -     14  46  15 


l)ifference 


-     13  37  36 


Suns  R.  A.  Nov.  6.       *     14  46  15 

•         7.        -     14  50  15 


Increase  in  24  hours 


0     4     0 


As  24^  4' :  24^  : :  13»^37'35":  13^35'  1 9'  true  time. 

Time  per  watch  13  37  12 


Watch  too  fast       O     1  53 


On  July  13,  1792,  in  longitude  23"^  26^  E.  the  fol- 
lowing equal  altitudes  of  Altair  were  observed.— 
Required  the  errors  of  the  watch  ? 
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; 

jTime  per  Watch. 

Altirade. 

Time  per  Watch. 

sh  17'  0"  - 

27°  23'    - 

14»'35'57" 

8  19  16     - 

27  40     - 

14  33  42 

8  20   12      - 

27  55     - 

14  32  44 

8   21    54      - 

28    12     - 

14  31      5, 

.    8  23  16     - 

28  30     - 

14  99  41 

8  25   55      - 

28  52      - 

14  27      1 

Sum   50     7  33 

87   10   10 

Mean  8  21  15  5 

14  31   41   6 

Mean  time  of  1st  observation        8  21   15  5 
Mean  time  of '2d  observation     14  31  41  6 


2 )  6  10  26  1  diff. 


Half  elapsed  time    •      3     5  13 

Star's  R.  A.         -         19  40  40 
Sun's  R.  A.  -  8   13  41 


Difference        -         11  26  59 

Sim's  R.  A.  at  noon^  23d  July    8  13  41 
Ditto  -  34th  July     8   17  39 


Increase  in  24  hours  •  O     3  58 

True  time  of  Star's 
transit. 

24^3'  58''  :  24  ::    11^  26'  bQ"  :    11^2$'  5" 
24" :  3'  58"  ::  lb  33'  44"  pro.  part.  0     0  l6 
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True  time  of  star's  transit  corrected 

for  longitude      ,-  -  -  112521 

Time  per  watch       -  -  -  1 1  26  28 


Watch  too  fast  for  apparent  time      -  O     1     7 

Secondly,  Suppose  the  watch  had  been  regulated  to 

mean  solar  time ;  then 
True  apparent  time  of  star's  transit, 

as  above  -  -  -  -         11   25.21 

Equation  of  time     -  -  -  O     6    3 


True  mean  solar  time  -       ^     -         11  31  24 

Time  per  watch       -  -  -         1 1  26  28 


Watch  too  slow  for  mean  time         -  O     4  56 


Problem  xv.  To  drom  a  meridian  line^  or  tojirid 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  hy  equal  altitudes 
of  the  sun,  or  a  star. 

If  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  be  taken,  as  directed 
in  problem  xiii,  and  the  place  of  the  iiidex  on  the 
horizon  circle  be  carefully  noted  at  each  time  of  ob- 
servation, the  middle  degree  or  part  between  each, 
will  be  the  place  where  the  index  will  stand,  When 
the  sights  of  the  quadrant  are  directed  to  the  south, 
or  north,  according  as  the  sun  is  to  the  southward 
or  northward  of  the  place  of  observation  at  noon. 
Set  the  index  to  this  middle  point,  and  direct  the 
sights  of  the  quadrant  to  some  remote  and  fixed  oh- 
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ject  on  the  earth.  This  object  will  be  a  south  meri- 
dian mark^  and  will  serve  to  set  the  quadrant  at  ainy 
future  time.  Then  take  up  the  instrument,  and  af- 
ter setting  the  index  to  0,  place  it  again  on  the  table, 
or  support,  and  move  the  whole  instniment,  not  by 
any  of  its  parts,  but  entirely  about  upon  the  table, 
till  the  sights  are  truly  directed  to  the  meridian  mark. 
Adjust  the  horizontal  circle  by  prob.  i,  and  the  in. 
dex  will  then  serve  to  shew  the  true  bearing  of  any 
object ;  because  the  diameter  joining  th«  two  zero», 
or  00s,  answers  to  the  meridian  line. 

If  the  table  or  supporter  be  immoveable,  it  will  be 
proper  tp  make  three  marks  or  indentations,  to  re- 
ceive the  points  of  the  screws ;  by  which  means  the 
horizontal  circle  may  be  instantly,  at  any  time,  set 
in  its  proper  position,  with  respect  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  horizon. 

It  often  happens,  that  there  is  not  any  window  ia 
a  house,  from  which  the  sun  can  be  seen  morning: 
and  evening.  In  this  case  the  meridian  may  be  de« 
tetmined  by  observations  of  equal  altitudes  of  the 
pole-star,  or  any  other  near  the  pole. 


Problem  xvi.     To  find  the  time  by  the  sutCs  tran^ 

sit  over  the  meridian. 

Adjust  the  quadrant  to  the  cardinal  points  by  th« 
last  problem,  a  short  time  before  noon.  Set  tfie  in  • 
dex  to  o,  and  elevate  the  quadrant,  so  that  thesha* 
dow  of  the  sight  with  the  cross  wire  may  fall  upon 
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the  other*  As  the  instant  of  apparent  noon  ap* 
"  proaches^  the  bright  spot  formed  hy  the  sun's  light 
through  the  lower  hole  in  the  former  sight,  will  be 
seen  approaching  the  mark  on  the  latter.  If  the 
observer  chuses  to  look  at  the  sun,  he  must  now 
put  up  the  dark  glass,  and  apply  to  the  observations^ 
The  instant  when  the  first  limb,  or  edge  of  the  sun, 
appears  to  touch  the  perpendicular  wire,  and  also 
when  the  latter  limb  appears  to  leave  it,  must  be 
noted  by  the  clock  or  watch.  The  middle  time  is 
the  apparent  noon.  Or  if  he  chuses  to  observe  by 
the  bright  spot  only,  the  instant  when  the  spot  is 
seen  upon  the  mark  is  the  apparent  noon  ;  and  this 
corrected  by  the  equation  of  time,  will  shew  how 
much   the  clock  is  fast  or  slow. 


Problem  xvii.     To  Jind  the  time  hy  an  observation 
of  the  sun's  altitude  and  azimuth. 

Adjust  the  instrument  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  observe  the  sun's  altitude.     Take  notice  likewise 
of  the  angle  of  azimuth  from  the  meridian,'  as  shewn 
by  the  index. 
Then, 
As  the  sine  complement  of  th6  sun's  declination 
Is  to  the  sine  complement  of  the  altitude  ;  , 
So  is  the  sine  of  the  azimuth 
To  the  sine  of  the  sun's  horary  angled 

Which  last  being  reduced  into  time,  by  allowing 
fifteen  degrees  to  one  hour,  and  in  proportion  for  the 
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other  parts,  gives  the  apparent  time,  if  afternopn  ; 
but  if  before  noon,  it  must  be  deducted  from  12 
hcurs,  to  give  the  time.  1  his  apparent  time  jmust 
be  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time. 

Example.     Suppose,  thiat  on  the  21  st  of  June,  the 
sun's  altitude  was  observed  to  be  46^  25',  and  hia 
azimuth  112^  59',  the  declination  being  23°  29'. 
As  the  cosine  of  the  suns  declination 

23^29'        .         •         -         ^         ^.9624527 
Is    to    the    cosine  of  the  altitude 

46°  2b'      -         .         .         .         9.8384769 
So  is  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  112°  b^\ 

or  67°!^     .      .  .        ^        -        9^9^40797 


19.8O25566 
9.9624527 


To  the  sine  of  the  horary  angle  43^ 

47' 13''      ....         9:3401039 

As  15°  to  1\  so  is  43°  A'J'  1.3''  to  2^^  55'  S",  the 
apparent  or  true  time  past  noon,  to  9^  4'  52"  before 
noon;  but  neither  of  these  times  will  agree  with- a 
watch  which  measures  time  equally. 

The  equation  of  time  for  noon  at  Greenwich  is 
V  15.9'',  the  daily  difference  13'' ;  therefore  as  24^^  is 
to  13", so  is2h55'8"to  l.s";  consequently  1.6" added 
to  1'  15.9",  or  1'  17'^^^  is  the  equation  of  time  to  be 
added  to  the  given  hour :  but  2^  55'  8"  added  to 
V\T\  gives  2^56^25^,  the  time  past  noon  per  watch. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  whenever  you* 
apply  the  equation  of  time  to  that  ii^mediately  de- 


duced  from  calculation,  you  must  add  or  subtract 
as  the  Nautical  Ephemeris  directs ;  and  if  the  . 
time  is  not  very  near  noon,  you  must  make  a  propor- 
tion as  above;  but  if  you  apply  the  equatipn  of 
time  to  the  time  per  watch,  you  must  subtract  where 
the  ephemeris  directs  you  to  add,  and  vice  versa.  * 

♦  The  preceding  examples  \vill  be  sufficient  to  instruct  the  learner 
in  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  astronomical  instrument,  called  the 
Astronomical  Quadrant.    The  one  herein    described    is    the   ordi- 
nary sort  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  sciipols  or  teachers.    For  more 
accurate  purposes,  or  for  correct  observations  in   the  observatory, 
they  were  made  of  larger  dimensions,  and  contained  a  variety  of  essen* 
tial  additions,  for  accurate  adjustment,  and  nicety  of  observation, 
.so  as  to  read  the  observed  angle  off  to  a  minute,  to  30,  10,  or  5  seconds 
of  a  degree.    Hie  late  ingenious  and  superior  artist,  Mr.  Rainsden^ 
constructed  the  principle  of  a  vertical  circle,  so  as  either  to  move  in  the 
meridian  or  to  turn  Qut  of  it  occasionally,  to  take  azimulhs,  equal  alti- 
tudes, &c.  &C.  which,  from  its  construction,  rendered  it  far  superior  to 
the  quadrant  in  point  of  correctness,  and  more  peru^aneot  in  its  figure 
and  adjustment.    The  present  skilful  Mr.  Troughton,  has  constructed 
for  various  observations  similar  circles  with  improvements  and  great  per- 
fections, and  we  now  entirely  dispense  with  the  lai^ge  astro uoraicti 
quadrants  for  adoption  of  the  Astronomical  circle.    In  lieu  of  such 
an  instrument  as  this,  it  may  be  right  to  inform  the  learner,  or  young 
student,  that  a  good  portable  sextant,  with  silver  arch  that  admits  the 
angle  to  be  read  ofT  to  30^,  or  less,  assisted  by  a  quicksilver  artificial 
liorizon  wiih  a  parallel  glass  roof,  form  the  best  apparatus,  for  talking 
altitudes,  and  angular  distances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  order  to 
determine  the  time,  or  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  wherein 
the  observation  is  made,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  directions  herein 
given. 

For  fixed  stations  or  observatories,  the  Transit  Telescope  is  a  very 
simjile  and  exact  instrument  for  determining  by  observations  of  the 
cel<^ial  bodies  passing  over  the  meridian  of  the  place  their  right 
asceuslonsii  Declinations,  &c.  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  clock;,  ot 
watch  ascertain  their  rate  of  going,  and  determine  the  longitude  of  the 
place,  &c.  &c.  Plate  13,  fig.  %  represents  one  of  a  portable  and  moftt 
imptoved  kind,  AB  a  Telesco|)e  about  20  inches  long,  CD  its  axis,  £  a 

II 
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OF  THE 

EQUATORIAL, 

OR 

UNIVERSAL  SUN-DIAL, 

AMD  ITS  USEa 


i  HE  plumb-line^  or  direction  in  which  gravity  acts^ 
\mxig  the  only  line  we  can  at  all  times  have  imme- 
diate recourse  to,  for  determining  the  position  of 
objects,  is  the  chief  particular  to  which  the  circles 
in  the  instrument  last  described  are  adapted ;  and 
accordingly  their  planes  are  placed  the  one  paraltef^ 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  that  line.  But  as 
there  are  few  places  on  the  earth,  whose  vertical  or 
horizontal  circles  correspond  with  those  in  which  the 
celestial  motions  are  performed,  it  veas  found  neces- 
sary, at  a  very  early  period,  to  construct  instruments 
adapted  hot  only  to  the  measurement  of  altitudes 
and  azimuths,  but  also  to  follow  ihe  heavenly  bo- 
dies in  their  resj^ective  paths,  and  determine  their 
right  ascensions  and  declinations,  more  immediately 
than  can  be  done  by  the  quadrant  and  horizontal 
circle.  The  ecj^atorial  is  the  most  approved  modem 
instrument  for  this  purpose. 


circle  of  declination,  iic^  FG  the  arnis  or  sapportcrt>  and  HIR  the  tw# 
ievelling  screws  and  foot  for  placing  it  level  A  level  is  made  to  adapt  to 
the  axis,  l^his  work  does  not  here  admit  a  complete  or  further  des* 
Cfiption,  but  the  reader  will  see  its  uses  clearly  described  in  fTales  oa 
the  Longitude  byTime-keepers,  8vo.  18 10,  and  the  extended  treatises  on 
Practical  Astronomy  by  Vince,  De  la  Lande^  &c«  £  d  r t» 
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tt  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 

An  horizontal  circle  EF,  plate  l^jjig.  2,  diviciad 
like  that  of  the  former  instrument,  into  four  quad- 
rants of  90°  each.  But  instead  of  a  moveable  index^ 
there  is  a  fixed  nonius  plate  at  N,  and  the  circle 
itself  may  be  turned  on  its  axis. 

In  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  circle  is  fixed  a 
strong  upright  pillar,  which  supports  the  centre  of  a 
vertical  semicircle  AB,  divided  into  two  quadrants 
of  90®  each.  This  is  called  the  semicircle  of  altitude, 
and  supplies  the  place  of  the  quadrant  in  the  former 
instrument ;  but  it  is  more  extensively  useful,  be- 
cause one  quadrant  serves  to  measure  altitudes,  and 
the  other  depressions.  It  has  no  plumb-line,  but  a 
nonius  plate  at  Ki 

At  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  this  semicircle,  the 
equatorial  circle  MN  is  firmly  fixed.  It  represents 
the  equator,  and  is  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours, 
every  hour  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  five 
minutes  each. 

Upon  the  equatorial  circle  moves  another  circle, 
with  a  chamfered  edge,  carrying  a  nonius,  by  which 
the  divisions  on  the  equatorial  may  be  read  oflT  to 
single  minutes ;  and  at  right  angles  to  this  moveable 
circle,  is  fixed  the  semicircle  of  declination  D,  di- 
vided into  two  quadrants  of  90""  each. 

The  piece  which  carries  the  sights  OP  is  fixed  to 
an  index  moveable  on  the  semicircle  of  declination, 
and  carrying  a  nonius  at  Q.     The  sight  O,  to^vhich 

I  I  2 
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the  eye  is  to  be  applied^  has  two  small  holes^  and  a 
dark  glass  for  covering  either  occasionally  ;  and  the/ 
,  sight  P  has  two  pieces  screwed  on^  the  lower  having 
a  small  hole  to  admit  the  solar  ray^  and  the  upper 
icarries  two  cross  wires. 

Lastly,  there  are  two  spirit  levels  fixed  on  the 
horizontal  circle  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  following  are  among  the  many  problems 
which  may  be  solved  with  peculiar  facility,  by  means 
of  this  useful  instrument. 


Problem   xviii.      To  adjust   the  equatorial  for 

observations. 

Set  the  instrument  on  a  firm  support.  First  to 
adjust  the  levels,  and  the  horizontal,  or  azimuth 
circle.  Turn  the  horizontal  circle,  till  the  begin- 
ning O  of  the  division  coincides  with  the  middle 
stroke  of  the  nonius,  or  near  it.  In  this  situation, 
one  of  the  levels  will  be  found  to  lie  either  in  a 
right  line  joining  to  the  two  foot-screws  which  are 
nearest  the  nonius,  or  else  parallel  to  such  a  right 
line.  By  means^of  the  two  last  mentioned  screws, 
cause  the  bubbles  in  the  levels  to  become  stationary 
in  the  middle  of  the  gla^s ;  then  turn  the  horizontal 
circle  half  round,  by  bringing  the  other  O  to  the 
nonius  ;  and  if  the  bubble  remains  in  the  middle, 
as  before,  the  level  is  well  adjusted  ;  if  it  does  not 
correct  the  position  of  the  level,  by  turning  one  or 
both  of  the  screws  which  pass  through  its  ends  (by 
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means  of  a  turn-screw),  till  the  bubble  has -moved 
half  the  distance  it  ought  to  come  to  reach  the 
middle;  and  cause  it  to  move  the  other  hajf,  by 
turnihg  the  foot-screws  already  mentioned.  Return 
the  horizontal  circle  to  its  first  position,  and  if  the 
adjustments  have  been  well  made,  the  bubble  will 
remain  in  the  midcUe  ;  if  otherwise,  the  process  c/f 
altering  the  level  and  the  foot-screws,  with  the  re- 
versing, must  be  repeated  till  it  bears  this  proof  of 
its  accuracy.  Then  turn  the  horizontal  circle  till 
90'*  stands  opposite  to  the  nonius  ;  and  by  the  foot* 
screw  immediately  opposite  the  other  90^  (without 
touching  the  others),  cause  the  bubble  of  the  same 
level  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  glass.  Lastly,  by 
its  own  proper  screws  set  th6  other  level  (not  yet  at- 
tended to)  so  that  its  babble  may  occupy  the  mid* 
die  of  its  glass. 

Secondly,  to  adjust  the  line  of  sight.  Set  the 
nonius  on  the  declination  semicircle  at  O,  the  noniu«- 
on  the  horary  circle  at  VI^  and  the  nonius  on  the 
semicircle  of  altitude  at  90''.  Look  through  'the 
sights  towards  some'  part  of  the  horizon,  whf^ie  there 
is  a  diversity  of  remote  objects.  Level  the  horizon* 
tal  circle,  and  then  observe  what  object  appears  on 

• 

the  centi^  of  the  cross  wires.  Reverse  the  semi- 
circle of  altitude^  so  that  the  other  90°  may  apply 
to  the  nonius ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  other  three  noniuses  continue  at  the  same  parts 
of  their  respective  graduations  as  before^  If  the  re- 
mote object  continues  to  be  seen  on  the  centred  of 
the  cross  vrire*,  the  line  of  sight  is  truly  adjusted ; 
'  ii3 
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but  if  not,  unscrew  the  two  screws  which  carry  the 
frame  of  the  cross  wires,  and  movd  the  frame  till  the 
intersection  appears  to  lie  on  a  new  object,  half  way 
between  the  object  first  observed,  and  that  to  which 
the  wires  are  applied  in  the  last  position.  Return 
the  semicircle  of  altitude  to  its  original  position :  if 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  be  then  found  to  be  on 
the  object  to  which  they  were  last  directed,  the  line 
of  sight  is  truly  adjusted  ;  but  if  not,  the  frame  must 
be  again  altered  as  before ;  and  the  same  general 
operation  must  be  repeated,  till  the  cross  wires  in 
both  positions  apply  to  the  same  object. 

Eesides  this  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  intersec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  wires  should  be 
in  the  plane  oi  the  declination  semicircle,  and  the 
oth^r  at  right  angles  to  that  planer.  As  the  wires 
are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  adjustment 
of  one  of  them  will  be*  sufficient.  For  this  pur- 
pose, observe  any  small  object  on  oneof  the  wirea ; 
if  it  be  the  vertical  wire,  move  the  index  of  the  se- 
micircle of  declination  5  or,  if  the  other,  move  the 
last  mentioned  semicircle  on  the  axis  of  the  equa- 
torial circle  In  either  case,  the  object  will  coincide 
with  the  wire  during  its  motion,  if  the  position  be 
Tight;  ifnot,  alter  that  position,  taking  care  not  to 
Jispl^ice  theicentre  frx>m  its  adjustment, 
J  To  adjust  the  piece  which  carries  the  hole  for 
forming  the  solar  spot,:  direct  the  sights  to  the  sun, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  luminous  circle,  fwrmed  by 
the  aperture. which  curries  the  cross  wires,  may  feU 
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precisely  on  the  upper  sight-hole.  Then  move  the 
frame.  With  the  small  pierforation,  till  the  solar  spot 
falls  exactly  on  the  lower  sight-hole- 

Thirdly,  to  find  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
observations  by  the  semicircle  of  altitude.  Set  the 
nonius  on  the  declination  semicircle  to  O,  and  the 
nonius  on  the  horary  circle  to  XII ;  direct  the  sights 
to  any  iixed  and  distant  object,  by  moving  the  hori- 
zontal circle  and  sremicircle  of  altitude,  and  nothing 
else ;  note  the  deffree  and  minute  of  altitude  or  de- 
pression  ;  reverse  the  declination  semicircle,  by  di* 
recting  tlie  noniuson the tonury  circle  to  the  opposite 
XII ;  direct  the  sight  again  to  the  same  object,  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  circle  and  semicircle  of 
altitude,  as  before.  If  its  altitude  or  depression  be 
the  same  as  was  observed  in  the  other  position,  n6 
correction  will  .be  required ;  but  if  otherwise,  half 
the  difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  correction  to 
be  added  to  all  observations  or  rectifications  made 
with  that  quadrant,  or  half  of  the  is^emicircle,  whidh 
shew  the  least  ang:le ;  or  to  be  subtracted  from  alX 
observations  or  rectifications  made  with  the  other 
quadrant,  or  half. 

When  the  level  and  cross  wires  are  once  truly  set, 
they  will  preserve  their  adjustment  a  long  time^ 
if  not  deranged  by  violence ;  and  the  correction  to 
be  applied  to  the  semicircle  of  altitude  is  a  constant 
-cpiantity* 
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pROBtEM  XIX.   To  measure  angles  either  of  aximuth 

altitude^  at  depression. 

Set  the  middle  mark  of  the  nonius  on  the  decli- 
nation,  at  O,  and  fix  it  by  means  of  the  milled  screw 
behind.-  Set  the  horary  circle  at  XII  on  the  equa- 
tor, and  the  instrument  (previously  adjusted)  is  rea- 
dy  for  observation.  Then  if  the  sights  be  directed 
successively  to  any  two  objects,  the  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes contained  between  the  two  positions  of  tlie 
nonius^  on  the  limb  of  the  horizontal  circle,  will 
^hew  the  horizontal  angle  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  described  at  prob.  ii.  of  the  quadrant.  And 
likev'ise,  if  the  sights  be  directed  to  any  object,  by 
moving  the  horizontal  circle  and  semicircle  of  alti- 
tude, the  degree  and  minute  marked  by  the  nonius 
on  the  last^mentioned  semicircle  will  be  the  angle 
of  altitude,  if  on  the  quadrant  or  part  next  the  eye ;  or 
of  depression,  if  on  the  remoter  quadrant. 

Remark.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  describe  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  admirable  contrivance  common^ 
ly  called  a  nonius.  It  depends  on  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance, thdt  if  any  line  be  divided  into  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  each  part  will  be  greater,  the 
fewer  the  divisions ;  and  contrariwise,  it  will  be 
less  in  proportion  as  those  divisions  are  more  nume- 
rous. Thus  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  extreme  strokes  on  the  noniusj  ia 
the  equatorial  before  us,  is  exactly  equal  to  eleven 
degrees   on  the  limb,  but  that  it  is  divided  into 
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t^N^lve  equal  parts.  Each  of  these  last  parts  wilj 
therefore  be  shorter  than  the  degree  in  the  propor- 
tion of  11  to  12  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  one- 
twelfth  part,  or  five  minutes,  shorter.  Conse- 
quently, if  tlie  middle  stroke  be  set  precisely  op- 
posite to  any  degree,  the  relative  position  of  the  no- 
nius and  the  limb  must  be  altered  five  minutes  of  a 
degree,  before  either  of  the  two  adjacent  strokes 
next  the  middle,  on  the  nonius,  can  be  brought  to 
coincide  with  the  nearest  stroke  of  a  degree ;  and 
so  likewise  the  second  strokes  on  the  nonius  will  re- 
quire a  change  of  ten  miiiutes,  the  third  of  fifteen, 
and  $0  forth  to  tbirtv,,  when  the  middle  line  of  the 
nonius  will  be  seen  to  be  equidistant  between  two  of 
the  strokes  on  the  limb;  after  which,  the  lines  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nonius  will  coincide  in  siHS 
cession  with  the  strokes  on  the  liinb. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  whenever  the  middle 
stroke  of  the  nonius  does  not  stand  precisely  opposite 
to  any  di^ee,theodd  minutes,  or  distance  between 
it  and  the  degree  immedi^ely  preceding,  may  be 
knowp  by  the  number  of  the  strokes  on  the  nonius 
which  coincides  with  any  of  the  strokes  on  the  limb. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  degrees 
in  several  quadrs^nts  are  reckoned  iti  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  likewise  the  nonius  has  two  sets  of  num- 
bers :  for  the  use  of  which  it  need  only  be  remem-* 
bered,  that  they  always  begin  from  the  mid(Ue,  and 
go  to  30  minutes,  and  thence  from  the  opposite  30 
xninute§  in  thi^  same  direction  to  the  middle;   and 
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that  they  must  always  be  reckoned  in  the  oppbsite 
direction  to  the  degrees  on  the  limb  •  ^ 


Problem  xx.  To  find  the  distance  of  an  object  on 
the  earthy  by  observations  made  at  two  stations. 

This  may  be  done  by  measuring  a  base  Hne  and 
the  horizontal  angled,  and  proceeding  as  directed 
at  Problem  ii.  But  as  the  equatorisd  measures  an- 
gles of  depression  as  well  as  elevation^  the  stations 
may  not  only  be  on  the  same  level,  but  may  be  ver- 
tically the  one  above  the  other.  For  example,  if  the 
altitude  of  any  object  be  taken  from  a  lower  win- 
dow of  any  building,  and  its  depression  from  a  win- 
dow immediately  above,  and  the  distance  of  the 
two  stations  of  the  instrument  be  accurately  mea^ 
s«red.  Then, 
As  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  altitude  and 

depresision,  (or  of  the  difference,  if  both  be  altitude 

or  both  depression) 
Is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  at  the  upper  station  ; 
So  is  the  distance  between  die  stations 
To   the   distance    of  the   object  from  the    lower 

station. 


*  fii  the  instrument  tliey  miwt  be  read  in  the  opposite  dirac 
tiou;  but  >vhen  tlie  nonius  pkte  has  its  divisions  fewer  than  ihr 
»innber  of  parts  on  the  limb  to  which  it  is  equal,  xixy  comcide 
swocessively  iri  the  same  direction '  as  tliat  of  tie  motion  of  th« 
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Example  1 .  From  a  window  near  the  bottom  of  a 
lioase,  the  angle  of  elevation,  BCA,  plate  15,j%.9, 
of  an  object,  B,  M'as  found  to  be  40^  ;  eighteen  feet 
above  the  foregoing  position,  the  angle  BD£  was  ob- 
served to  be  37^  30\  Then, 
As  sine  of  the  difference  of  the  two  an- 
gles 2°  30'  -  -  •  8.6396796 
Is  to  the  sine  angle  BDC,  equal  angle 

BDE,plus90    -    127-30        -       -    9.8994567' 
So  is  DC  1 8  feet  -  •  -     1.2552725 


11.1547392 
8.6396796 

To  BC,  the  required  distance  327.38 

feet  .         ^     ^  -      3.5150596 

« 

Example  2.  From  C,  plate  15,  Jig.  10,  a  win- 
dow near  the  bottom  of  the  house,  the  angle 
BCA  of  elevation  of  B  was  found  to  be  1 5^  from 
D;  18  yards  higher  the  angle  of  depression  £DB 
was  10  degrees. 

Then, 
As  sine  of  sum  of  the  angles  Sd*'        •      9.6259483 
To  sine  angle  BDC  80'  -         -       $.9933515 

3oisDC  ISyar^s  •  -        1.2552725 

11.248624Q 
9.6259483 

m*  .III! 

t9CB4l.944  yards      -  .        1.622675^ 
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Problem  xxi.    To  measure  heiglds  and  distances. 

As  the  semicircle  of  altitude  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  the  quadrant,  in  the  instrument  before 
described^  and  the  horizontal  circle  is  common  to 
both,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  intelligent  learner  to 
perform  the  Problems  iii,  iv,  vii,  viii,  and  ix,  by  the 
equatorial/  from  the  instructions  given  under  each 
respectively. 

PaoBLEM  XXII,     To  plot  a  piece  of  land. 

The  Problems  v,  and  vi,  \tith  all  others  which 
are  sol  ved  by  the  mensuration  of  horizontal  anglen, 
may  likewise  be  performed  with  facility  by  the  equa** 
toriaU 


Problems  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv,  and  xxvi. 

Undet  this  title  it  v^y  be  observed,  that  the 
Problems  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  and  xvii,  for 
finding  the  latitude,  the  time  by  equal  altitudes^ 
the  position  of  the  cardinaF  points,  and  the  time 
by  the  sun's  transit  over  the  meridian,  or  by  its 
altitude  and  azimuth,  may  be  performed  with 
equal  ease  and  greater  accuracy  by  the  horizontal 
circle  and  semicircle  of  altitude  in  the  instrument 
before  us,  as  by  the  quadrant  treated  of  undfr  thos^ 
problems* 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  some  of  the  problems^  t<^ 
which  the  equatorial  is  more  peculiarly  adapted. 


Problem  xxvii.     Tojind  the  latitude  of  the  place 
hy  the  sun,  or  any  hfunion  fixed  star. 


The  instrument  being  adjusted  according  to  the 
directions  already  given,  set  the  semicircle  of  al- 
tude  to  90,  and  when  the  sun  is  coming  near  the 
lyieridian,  elevate  the  sights  till  the  centre  of  the  sun 
is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  wires ;  then  fol- 
low the  sun,  by  moving  both  the  equatorial  and  de- 
clination circles,  if  necessary,  till  he  is  at  his 
greatest  altitude :  the  nonius  of  the  declination  will 
then  give  you  his  meridian '  altitude,  from  which 
subtract  his  declination,  if  it  be  north,  or  add  it, 
if  it  be  ^south  ;  the  remainder,  if  north,  and  the 
sum,  if  south,  is  the  height  of  the  equator,  that 
is,  the  complement  of  the  latitude;  from  which 
subtract  the  error  in  altitude  occasioned  by  refrac- 
tion,  and  the  remainder  subtracted  from  90°  gives 
your  latitude. 

Thus,  April  7*  observed  meridian  alti- 
tude of  the  sun's  lower  limb       -         44°  5l'  23* 
Semidiameter  of  the  sun  •*  16      ^ 


Altitude  of  the  sun's  centre  -  45     7  23 

Sun's  decliaation  north         -        -  $  57  37 


510  /rR0BL£M8. 

Height  of  the  equator,  or  co-lati- 
tude -  •  .  38^     g'  4&' 
Subtract  for  refraction        -            -  5  54 


Co-latitude  corrected  -  -        38     3  52 

Which  subtracted  from  90°  gives  tlie 

latitude  -  -  -  61  56     8 

The  latitude  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  fixed  star,  whose  declination  is  known. 


4 

Problem  xxviii.  To  Jind  the  meridian  line 
mnd  the  timey  from  one  observation  of , the  sun,  when 
its  declination  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  are 
hnown. 

This  problem  requires  that  both  the  azimuth  and 
altitude  of  the  sun  should  alter  quickly ;  and  this  is^ 
j^nerally  speaking,  the  case  more  eminently,  the 
farther  that  luminary  is  from  the  meridian.  There- 
fore, 

At  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hours,  either 
before  or  after  noon,  adjust  the  horizontal  circle  ; 
set  the  semicircle  of  altitude,  so  that  its  nonius 
may  stand  at  the  co-latitude ;  lay  the  plane  of  tlie 
last-mentioned  semicircle  in  the  meridian,  by  esti- 
mation, its  O  beingf  directed  towards  the  depressed 
pole;  place  the  nonius  of  the  declination  semi- 
circle to  the  declination,  whether  north  or  squth. 
Then  direct  the  line  of   sight   towards   the   sun. 
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partly  by  moving  the  declination  semicircle .  on 
the  axis  of  the  equatorial  circle^  and  partly  b^ 
moving  the  horizontal  circle  on  its  owu  axis^ 
There  is  but  one  position  of  those  which  will  admit 
of  the  solar  spot  falling  directly  on  the  mark  on  the 
opposite  sight.  When  this  position  is  obtained^  the 
nonius  on  the  equatorial^  or  horary  circle,  shews  the 
apparent  time,  and  the  circle  of  altitude  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian* 


Problem  xxix.  Tojind  the  time,  when  the 
latitude,  the  surCs  declination,  and  the  meridian,  are 
known. 

The  meridian  being  found  by  equal  altitudes  of 
the  sun,  or  a  star,  which  is  thp  best  method,  and 
settled  by  a  meridian  mark,  or  by  indentation,  to 
set  the  screws  in,  place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  adjust  it  by  the  levels.  Set  the  semicircle  of  al- 
titude to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  index 
of  the  line  of  sight  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Turn  this  last  semicircle,  till  the  sights  are  accurately 
directed  to  the  sun.  The  nonius  will  shew  the  time 
on  the  horary  circle. 

This  probleni  is  more  accurate  than  the  foregoing, 
and  may  be  applied  ^t  all  times  when  the  sun  is 
visible.  < 
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I 

P&oBJLfiM  XXX*  To  find  the  meridian  U^ie^  token 
the  timcy  the  sun's  declinatiotiyand  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  are  known. 

a  ■  •  ■  * 

Ac^ust  the  instxiiment  Set  the  semicircle  of  al- 
titude to  the  co4atitude^  and  the  nonius  of  the  de- 
clination semicircle  to  the  decHnation^  and  set  the 
nonius  of  the  horary  circle  to  the  apparent  time. 
Turn  the  horizontal  circle  till  the  sights  are  directed 
to  the  sun.  The  semicircle  oftiltitude  is  t^en  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

This  problem  gives  the  position  of  the  meridian 
more  accurately  than  Problem  xxviii.  It  is  much 
more  ready,  where  the  time  can  be  had,  than  the 
method  of  equal  altitudes,  and  it  is  near  enough 
to  the  truth  of  small  instruments*  The  nearer 
the  observation  is  made  to  the  time  of  noon,  the 
better ;  because  the  sun  then  changes  its  azimuth  the 
quickest. 

/ 

I 
Problem  xxxi.  To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
or  any  celestial  object ,  when  the  latitude  ef  the  place 
and  position  oj  the  meridian  are  known. 

Rectify  the  instrument  for  the  co-latitude,  as 
in  the  foregoing  problem,  and  place  the  semi- 
circle of  altitude  in  the  meridian.  Then  direct 
the  sights  to  the  object,  partly  by  moving  the  x  de- 
clination semicircle  on  the  axis  of  the  equatorial 
circle,  and  partly  by  moving  the  nonius  of  the  semi- 


circle  last-mentioned.  'This  nonius  will  then  shew 
iho  declination, 

pROBLBM  XXXII.  To  find  the  right  ascension  of  amy 
celestial  object^  when  the  time,  the  latitude,  and  the 
pcfsition  of  the  meridian,  are  knoum. 

Rectify  the  instniment  fot  the  co*latitud^^  and 
place  the  *  semicircle  of  altitude  in  the  meridian. 
Move  the  declination  and  equatorial  circles  till  the 
cross  hairs  nearly  concide  with  the  object^  then  place 
the  sight  a  little  to  the  westward  thereof^  and  observe 
by  your  dock  the  time  when  the  object  passes  the 
vertical  wire. 

By  the  clock  you  have  obtained  thi  sun*s  time,  by 
the  nonius  of  the  equatorial  you  have  ih6  hour  of  the 
object. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  sun's  timft  and 
the  stars  time;  and  if  the  time  of  th6  star  be  lesft 
than  that  of  the  sun^  add  that  difference  to  the  sun's 
right  ascension  at  the  time  of  observation;  from  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  the  sum  (rejecting  34 .  hours,  if 
it  exceeds  that  number)  is  the  right  ascension  of  the 
object. 

But  if  the  star's  time  exceeds  that  of  the  sun,  the 
difference  must  be  taken  from  the  sun*s  right  ascen* 
sion ;  the  remainder  (adding  24  hours  to  the  sun's 
right  ascension,  if  necessary)  is  the  right  ascension  of 
the  star. 


I. 
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January  1,  1778. 
ObseiTed  time  of  the  star  by  the 

equatorial  -  -  2**  18^  3s  p.  M. 

Sun's  time  by  the  clock         -        9     44    40  ?•  M- 

Differerice  between  two        -         7     26    37 
Sun*s  right  ascetision         -  20     57    9 

.    (which'  is   to    be    added    to 

the    forcing,  differeace^.:  as  ~. : — - 

the  star's  time  is  less  than  ^tlie 

;    8Un!s)  -  :  -.    .       -  28      33    :  46 

From  which , rejecting  twenty  t!-:  :  . 

•four  hours,  ybii  obtain  the   .  . ;     ;.  ,         ..;.  >  ,  i 
star s  right  ascension  -         4     23    ]46i        •.- 

August 31,  177^-  ^    ;  :    ;.  ,'; 

Observed  ja  .sb|r,  the  time  by  the 

equatorial  was  10^  A.  M,  /.  e. 
'  astrcH»omi'cf^ly    '.  -  22    00    00 

Sun's .time.by  the  doQk  5 *»  55 "^  4**  . 

which  astronomidally  is  • ;  -     17  .  d5     4 

Difference  between  the  two  ti      4       4     56 

As  the  star's  time  exceede  that  of 
the  sun,  this  difference  is  t6  be 
subtracted  from  the  sun's  right 
ascension.        -         -  '      -     10    38     5* 

The  remainder  is  the  right  as- 

cension  of  the  star        -^         6'  34       2 

..■•«■  9\ ' 

Problem  xxxiii.    To  direct  th^  line  of  sight   to 

any  star  or  planet. 

Adjust  the  instrument ;  that  is,  place  it  so  that  the 
bircles  of  altitude  and  declination  may  be  in  the  plane 
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#f  the  meridian ;  set  the  semicircle  of  altitude  to  the 
co-latitude,  and  the  circle  of  declination  of  the  given 
l?ody. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  and  given  body,  and  if  the  right  ascension  of 
the  body  be  greater  than  that  of  Ihe  sun,  subtract 
the  difference  ;  if  not,  add  to  the  time  of  observation. 
The  remainder  in  one  case,  or  the  sum  in  the  other 
will  be  the  hour  and  minute  to  which  the  nonius  oi>. 
the  horaiy  circle  is  to  be  set ;  which  being  done^  the 
sight  will  point  to  the  star  or  planet  sought. 

If  the  time  be  too  small  to  admit  of  having  the  dif- 
ference taken  from  it,  borrow  24  hours,  and  reckon 
the  remainder  from  XII  at  noon. 

Problem  xxxtv,     Tojind  the  longitude.^ 

Adjust  the  instrument  to  the  co-latitude  and  me- 
ridian, and  take  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  moon's 
limb,  and  also  of  a  proper  star,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  moon's  parallel,  and  the  longitude  may l)e  deter« 
mined  by  the  following  rule. 

Rule.  Find  from  the  Nautical  Ephemeris,  the  in* 
crease  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  12  hours; 
observe,  as  before  directed,  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  passage  of .  a  given  fixed  star,  and  of 
the  moon's  enlightened  limb,  over  the  meridian  at 
each  place,  and  the  difference  of  these  intervals 
will  shew  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascent 
piox^in  the  time  of  the   star's  passage  from  c^ne 

■*  Finse's  Practical  Astronomy,  p.  90  and  1 69. 
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meridian  to  the  other.  But  as  the  increase  o£ 
the  moon*s  R.  A.  in  12  hours  is  to  180%  so  is  the 
above  difference  of  intervals^  to  the  difference  of 
longitude* 

Sxample,  on  Nov,  30, 1 792. 

13^  li'  57.62''  meridian  transit  of  thei 

niootfs2dlimh         Ot^''e«"--^. 

13     13    29.08  meridian  transit  of  «  i!ll  3 


the  clock. 


31.46  difference  of  R.  A.  at  Greenwich. 


13      14     8.05  meridian  transit  of  the 

moon*s  2d  limb 
13     14     30*13  meridian  transit  of  ft  n^ 


at  Yock, 
by  the  clock. 


22.08  diff.  of  R.  A.  at  YorkVupp'^tobe^^ 
3 1  «46  ditto  at  Greenwich. 


ing  nearly  sidereal 
time,  nocorrectioa 
is  necessary. 


9.38  increase  of  moon's  right  ascf^nsiou 
between  Greenwich  and  York  by  observation,  which, 
reduced  into  degrees  gives  141%  Now  .the  iacBease 
of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  twelve  hours  wasL 
23340'^;  hence  as  23340''  to  180^  so  is  141''  to  l''  5" 
\4f\  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich, 
and  York. 

Those  stars  that  are  nearest  In  right  ascension: 
wd  declination  to.  the  moon,  are  best  swte4i  ^1*  th|», 
purpose. 


I . 


b.  J 
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TaUe  of  thf^  Elliptic  Motioni  of  the  Planet t,  ai  given  hy.  La  Place  in  hU  S^ffem^ 

du  Mondey  'froisicme  Edition y  1808.  i 


JJwraiions  of  tkeir   Sideieal   Revolu 
,     iion. 

Years  Days  Hours 

Mercury..  0     87     23 
Venus  . .   0  224 
Earth ....  1       0 


M. 

Id 


Sees, 
4g^S$4 


16 
6 

23 
14 
23 


49 
9 
30 
18 
16 


11 
11 
39 
40 
34 


192 
527 
047 
976 
176 


17      6     10     174 


Mirs  ....1  321 
Jupiter  11  317 
Saturn,.  29  173 

^^?;g?84    28 
Sid  us  ) 

Semi  Major  Axes  of  their  Orbit Sy  or 

iheir  Mean  Distances, 

Mercury 0  3870981 

Venus 0-7233323 

Earth  1  OOOOOOQ 

Mars 1  5236935 

Jupiter , 5*2027911 

Saturn 9  5387705 

Georgium  Sidu 19*  1833050 

Proportion  of  the  Etcentriciljf  of  the 

Semi-Major  Axes* 

Secu'nr  'Vartatloiv 

Mercury  .0-20551 494+ 0gj0003867 
Venus  ...0-00685298—0  000062711 
Earth..  ..0*Ol685dl8-*-0-00004l6:2 

Mars 009313400+0  000090176 

Jupiter  ..004817840+0*000159350 
Saturn . .  .0  056t683p-- 0-00031S402 

^std^ I  OO4607O3O--O'OOOO25O72 

Their  meOM  Lnngitud^from  the  Vernal 
Eqtdnoxy  at  the  Midnfghty  which 
separates  the  Qlst  December y  1800, 

.  mtd  the  Ut  Janmiry,  X^Oir^nean 
time  at  PariSn 

Mercury i63«  56' 

Venus 10    44 

Sanh  ^ 100*     9 

Mars 64      7 

Jupiter. 1-12    12 

Saturn 165    20 


26" 
55 
12 
2 
36 
Si 


«(eor|ianiSiduf..l77    47    17 


96 
97 
9i 
29 
10 
58 
50 


Mean  Longitude  of  the  Perihelimiy  ai 

ihesaifte  EpochylSOl, 
Mercury 74®  21 ' 


46 
0 
5 

23 
S5 
57 
41 


9 
9 

0 
8 

0 
8 


Venus 128    37 

Earth .,  99    50 

Mars 322    24 

Jupiter 11       8 

Saturn    89       8 

Georgium Sidiis.,. .  ,167    21 

The  Secular  Sidereal  motion   qf    tk^ 

Perihelion. 

Mercury +  0°  9'    43"  5 

Venus —0     4    27     8 

Earth .+0  19    39    8 

Mars +0  26    22    4 

Jupiter +0  11      3    8 

Saturn +0  32     17     0 

Georgium  Sidus....      0     3     59     S 
Inclination    qf    their  Orbits    to    the 

Ecliptic. 

-_  Secular  Variation, 

Mercury 7»  0     9''  ..  +  18*' « 


Venus 3  23  S3 

Earth 0    0    0 

Mars  , 1  51    3 

Jupiter 1  18  51 

Saturn...... ».  2  29  38 

Georgium  Sidus  0  46  26 


..—  4    S 
....  0    0 

0  15 

..—22  61 
..—15  51 


.+  3  13 

Mean  longitude  of  their    ascending 
Nodes  en  the  Eclipticy  same  EpocL 

Mercury  45*  57' 


Sccula    Variatioa. 

31"— Oo  13'   2" 


Venus..  74  52 

Earth    ..0  0 

Mars,«..48  1 

J'piter..  98  35 

Saturn..  Ill  55 


39   —0 

0    ..0 

28  —0 

34  —0 

46  —0 


31 
0 
38 
26 
37 


10 

0 

48 

17 

46 


Georg. 

IKidus 


I 


n     51     14  —0    59     58 


N.  B.  All.  these  are  for  the  Epoch 
of  midnight,  which  separates  the  31st 
December  X800>  and  the  1st  January 
1801^  iKfAQtimeat  Fkris. 
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Sidereal  RerolutMji  1801. 

Tears  Dnys  Hr,  M.  S«c. 

Ceres 4  221  12  56     9 

Pillas  4  221   17     6  57 

Jimo 4  160  ys  57     7 

Vesta 3  240  4    55  12' 

Medn  JDutfanceSy 

Earth  being  unity.  Eccentricity* 

CcTCs  .  ..  .2-76740C0 00783486 

Pallas 2-767592 0-245384 

Juno 2-66716,0 0  254944 

Vesta  ....  2-375000 0*093220 

MeoM  Longitude  from  the  Vernal  Eqni' 
nox.  Epoch  1801. 

Ceres 264«  45'    5" 

Pallas 252     37     2 


The  Elenaents  of  the  foi|r  newly 
discoveredPlanet^  cannot  yet  be  given 
with  any  great  certainty,  as  they  have 
not  been  observed  a  sufficient  tioie^ 
and  the  great  perturbAtions  they  meet 
with  are  still  unknown.  The  EIc* 
ments  as  here  annexed,  will  for  the 
present  time  meet  the  observation!;, 
but  they  must  only  be  considered  as  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  their  real  theo- 
ries. 


Juno 

Vesta 


'90 


39" 
1 

41 
0 


30  52 
,267     25     1 

Mean  Longitude  of  Perihelion^  game 
Epoek, 

Ceres 146°  39' 

Pallas 121     14 

Juno 53     18 

Vesta 249    43 

Inclination  of  their  orbits  to  Ecliptic. 

Ceres' 10°  37'  34^ 

Pallas  34    37    8 

Juno    13    3    28 

Vesu  7     8     46 

Longitudes  of  dsvending  ifodeSy  tame 
Epoch. 

Ceres 80o  55' 

Pallas 172 

Juno  171       6  38 

Vesta *....  103       1     0 

N  £.  all  these  are  for  the  same 
Epoch,  say  dlstDec.  1800/ at  raid- 
nighty  mean  time  at  Paris. 


Ancient  obsenaCion  on  the  obliqtiUtf  of 
the  Ecliptic. 


Tcheou-koagl  lOOy  13 
before  our  aera 


J 


23®  54'     2" 


Pytheas   350  ^ears 
before  our  acra. 


] 


S3     36     36 


3" 


£bn  Junes    in  the 
year  1000 

Cocheou-kong     1280  .£3 

Ulu-beigh  1437    23 

Modern  1801    23 

Decreasing  aoau^ly^ 

=0*521. 


d3 

31 

27 


SO 
4S 
07 


Ceres  discovered,  by.  Piazzi,  Janiia^ 

1,1801. 

33  48    li  ^*^***   ^^'   W    Olbers,   March  28, 

Juno  do.  by  Harding,  September  1^ 

1803. 
Vesta  do.   by  Olbers,    Match    29^ 

.1B07,       • 


ji  List  of  the  Pnees^ 


LIST  OF  THE  PRICES 

At  wMch  the  Instruments  described  in  this  tforkp 

ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  BY 

JF.  AND  S.  JONES, 

30^  HOLBORNf  LONDON, 


Plate  XL  and  XIL 

The  complete  PlaneUtriuni^  Tellurian^  and  Zutiartum,  all 
in  brass;  the  box,  ABC>  plate  \l,^g»  I,  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  with  claw  feet,  and  the  instrument  with 
all  its  appendages  packed  in  a,  portable  mahogany 
case. 37     16    0 

N,B»  This  ii)8trument,  by  being  divided  into  three  parts,  admits 

the  various  phenomena  to  be  exhibited  in  a  complete  and  perspi* 

cuous  manner. 

Portable  Transit,  plate  12,  fig.3  ^ 20      0  /O 

Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  11  The  simple  Astronomical  Quadrant  or  Angular 
Instrument,  all  in  brass,  of  about  4}  inches  radius,  in 
acase .^ 1    18  • 

Ditto,  with  rack-work  motions,  telescopic  sight,  reflect- 
ing eye-piece  to  observe  to  the  zenith,  horizontal  spirit 
levels,  Ac,  packed  in  a  pocket  mahogany  case 4    4  0 

For  the  representations  aiio  descriptions  of  portable,  more  simple,  and 
less  expensive  Orrcnei,'see  the  pamphlet  entitled.  The 

Description  and  U^e  of  a  New  Portable  Orrery^  by  /^.  Jones  j    The 
Sixth  S^ition,  LS12,  price  3s.  and  sold  as  above. 

Fig.  2,  The  Portable  i  Equatorial  ov  Universal  Sun-dial^ 
all  in  brass,  the  radius  of  the  circles  about  3|  inches  in 
diameter,  in  a  case • 8    8  0 

An  improved  accurate  Equatorial 47    5  0 

Plate  XV. 

The  Globes,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  are,  according  to 
the  mode  of  mounting  by  G.  Adams,  the  father  of 
our  late  author,  and  according  to  the  dimensions  of  12 
or  18  inches,  and  the  quality  of  the  frames,  the  pair, 
ixombl.bs.io 15     15  0 

For  an  account  of  the  New  British  Globes,  see  the  Adver- 
tisements prefixed  to  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  Work. 


Other  Jrorks,  hy  the  late  Author. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY, 
or  the  Use  of  the  Quadrant  and  Equatorial ;  selected  from  the 
Astronomical,  &c.  Essays,  with  2  Plates,  Price  3s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE,  containing  a  particular 
Description  of  the  most  improved  Microscopes;  a  general  History 
of  Insects;  a  Description  of  379  Animalcala;  a  View  of  the 
Organization  of  Timber,  and  the  Configurations  of  Salts  when  un- 
der the  Microscope,  &c.  Sec.  Second  Edition^  by  Frederic  Kan-" 
KACHER,  in  4to,  and  illustrated  by  33  Plates.  Price  1/.  16^.  m 
boards.      Reprinting  by  W.  8c  S.Jones. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ELECTRICITY,  explaining  clearly  and  fully 
the  Principles  of  that  carious  and  useful  Scienoe,  8ro.  in  Boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  VISION,  Third  Edition^  8vo.  in  Boards. 

GEOMETRICAL  AND  GRAPHICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Containing  a  general  Description  of  the  best  and  most  approved 
Mathematical  Instruments,  in  Geometry,  Ciril  and  Military 
Surveying,  Levelling,  Pentpective,  Gunnery,  &c.  vith  many  new 
practical  Problems,  illustrated  by  34  Copper.platcB.  By  Che  late 
George  Adams,  with  Corrections  and  Improvements.  By  Wiii^ 
UAM  Jones,  F.  Am.  P.  S.  Fourth  Edition^  8vo. 

LECTURES 

IN 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

FHIJLOSOFHY. 

In  5  vols.  8vo.  the  fifth  Volume  consisting  of  the  Plates  and 
Index,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  above  Editor.    Reprinting. 

1812. 


Qleiidinoing^  Printer,  ^5,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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